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1.  R.  Bohren,  “Die  Krise  der  Predigt  als  Frage  an  die  Exegese,”  EvangTheol 
22  (1-2,  "62)  66-92. 

If  preaching  is  rooted  in  exegesis,  it  is  the  task  of  practical  theology  to 
question  exegesis  whether  it  is  producing  fruits  suitable  for  preaching.  (1) 
Homiletical  neurosis  arises  from  the  frustrating  dilemma  between  text  and 
preaching  which  is  traceable  to  the  false  division  between  historicocritical 
method  (which  treats  the  text  as  Law  and  not  as  Gospel,  and  absolutizes  history) 
and  existential  interpretation  (which  has  no  clear  criterion). 

(2)  The  tendency  to  absolutize  history  is  evident  in  the  new  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus  (Fuchs,  Ebeling)  and  the  emphasis  on  historical  factuality, 
die  Sprache  der  Tatsachen  (Pannenburg).  Both  attitudes  neglect  the  third 
article  of  the  creed  and  end  up  making  the  exegete  rather  than  the  historical 
Jesus  the  canon  within  the  canon.  If  his  future  belongs  to  an  historical  event 
(Bultmann),  then  the  exegete  must  be  apocalyptist  as  well  as  historian,  and 
kerygma  must  take  precedence  over  the  historical  Jesus. 

(3)  Existential  interpretation  tends  toward  abstraction  from  history.  But 
preaching  is  remembering  in  the  service  of  God’s  self-remembering  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  is  not  what  the  text  means  for  the  congregation 
and  for  me,  but  what  God  is  doing  today  and  tomorrow  with  this  text.  (4)  The 
mystical,  Gnostic  motives  in  existential  exegesis  prevent  concrete  preaching 
because  its  Christology  is  Docetic,  its  hermeneutic  is  monologic  abstraction  from 
the  Church,  its  eschatology  is  individualized,  and  its  NT  is  not  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  OT. 

(5)  As  a  footnote  on  method,  Barth’s  saying  should  be  recalled  that  theology 
is  “prayerful  obedience”  and  also  Bultmann’s  saying  that  “I  with  my  existence 
stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  Word.”  Method  must  be  subservient  to  the  Spirit, 
not  to  the  stoicheia  tou  kosynou  in  European  culture — lest  our  neuroses  be 
canonized. — J.  G.  G. 

2.  K.  L.  Carroll,  “Toward  a  Commonly  Received  New  Testament,”  Bull  John 
RylLib  44  (2,  ’62)  327-349. 

I.  The  earliest  New  Testament  was  produced  by  the  Roman  church  between 
the  years  170-180  (see  the  Muratorian  fragment)  to  meet  the  threat  of  an 
ever-growing  stream  of  pseudepigraphical  and  apocryphal  Christian  literature 
which  claimed  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  (and  not  primarily  in  reaction  to 
Marcionism  and  Montanism,  as  often  is  suggested).  The  sharp  line  which  had 
been  drawn  between  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages  during  the  mid-second 
century  conflict  with  Gnosticism  was  applied  to  Christian  literature,  with  the 
result  that  certain  “apostolic”  writings  called  the  “books  of  the  new  covenant” 
were  accepted  as  authoritative  alongside  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
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II.  Under  Rome’s  influence,  the  churches  in  Gaul  (Irenaeus)  and  North 
Africa  (Tertullian)  seem  to  have  made  similar  collections  of  canonical  Chris¬ 
tian  writings  by  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Even  in  Egypt  (Clement  of 
Alexandria),  where  Roman  primacy  had  not  yet  come  to  be  felt,  the  same  core 
of  NT  writings  was  also  accepted.  “Thus,  by  the  year  A.D.  200,  the  idea  of 
the  NT  had  become  a  reality  although  it  remained  several  centuries  before  a 
final  agreement  on  all  the  contents  was  brought  about.” 

III.  At  this  stage,  all  the  collections  agreed  in  including  (1)  the  four  Gospels, 
(2)  the  Pauline  corpus  of  13  Epistles,  and  (3)  Acts.  There  remained  some 
disagreement,  however,  concerning  which  other  epistles  and/or  apocalypses 
should  also  be  included.  Gradually  the  churches  moved  towards  a  universally 
received  canon;  Egypt  and  the  West  reached  basic  agreement  in  the  fourth 
and  early  fifth  centuries  (Athanasius,  Augustine,  Jerome;  Councils  of  Laodicea, 
Hippo,  Carthage),  and  Syrian  Christianity  eventually  followed  suit. 

Pp.  344-349  form  an  appendix  in  which  the  following  canonical  lists  are  sum¬ 
marized:  (1)  Muratorian  Canon,  (2)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (3)  Origen, 
(4)  Hippolytus,  (5)  Clermont  List,  (6)  Eusebius,  (7)  Cheltenham  (Momm- 
senian)  Canon,  (8)  Athanasius,  (9)  Jerome,  and  (10)  Augustine. — R.  A.  K. 

3.  H.  Haag,  “Zum  Verhaltnis  Exegese — Dogmatik,”  TheolQu-art  142  (1,  ’62) 
1-22. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  encyclical  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu 
the  exegete  has  the  duty :  ( 1 )  to  study  biblical  and  allied  Oriental  languages, 
(2)  to  use  the  modern  methods  of  textual  criticism,  (3)  to  ascertain  the  literal 
meaning  of  Scripture,  (4)  to  take  into  consideration  the  literary  forms  of  the 
Bible,  (5)  to  be  guided  by  the  Church’s  teaching,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  analogia  fidei.  While  these  principles  are  theoretically  simple 
and  clear,  many  problems  arise  in  their  application  which  cause  tension  to 
develop  between  exegetes  and  dogmatic  theologians.  Nevertheless,  at  present 
it  would  seem  that  exegetes  and  dogmatic  theologians  stand  closer  to  one 
another  than  would  appear  to  be  the  case  at  first  glance.  In  this  connection  a 
question  arises:  Can  a  dogmatic  treatise  be  written  today  by  a  dogmatic  theo¬ 
logian  alone  or  must  it  be  done  in  conjunction  with  an  exegete?  The  result  of 
a  common  endeavor  would  be  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  total  reve¬ 
lation  which  would  include  the  vast  perspective  of  the  Scriptures.— E.  J.  K. 

4.  W.  Marxsen,  Erwagungen  zum  Problem  des  verkiindigten  Kreuzes,” 
NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  204-214. 

Tht  primitive  Chi  istian  kerygma,  which  proclaims  the  cross  of  Jesus  as 
salvation-event,  is  investigated  in  order  to  establish  whether  this  kerygma  is 
theologically  legitimate.  The  investigation  is  carried  on  along  lines  set  forth 
by  G.  Ebeling  ( Das  W esen  des  christlichen  Glaubens,  1959),  namely,  that  the 
faith  in  Jesus  must  have  support  in  Jesus  Himself,  lest  the  kerygma  be  deprived 
of  its  central  object. 
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If  the  theory  of  Reimarus  were  correct — that  the  historical  Jesus  intended 
to  establish  a  kingdom  on  earth,  but  died  in  defeat — then  the  kerygma  which 
proclaims  the  cross  as  salvation-event  would  have  no  support  in  this  Jesus. 

As  it  is,  in  the  gospel  tradition,  viewed  now  form-critically,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Jesus  left  any  impression  on  the  witnesses  that  He  understood  His 
death  as  salvation-event.  The  two  exceptional  passages,  Mk  10:45  par.  and 
Mk  14:24  par.,  are  judged  to  be  post-Easter  interpretations.  Is  it  then  still 
the  case  that  the  kerygma  has  no  support  in  Jesus? 

In  the  gospel  tradition  the  witnesses  have  experienced  Jesus  as  the  one  who 
through  His  words  and  deeds  places  man  before  God  and  thereby  brings  recon¬ 
ciliation.  But  this  can  also  be  expressed  with  the  help  of  Jewish  sacrificial 
ideas.  Thus  the  primitive  Christian  kerygma  expresses  in  one  point  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  by  sacrificial  language  what  the  Jesus  tradition  expresses  in  His 
whole  life.  The  tertium  comparationis  is:  reconciliation  with  God.  In  this  way 
the  kerygma  has  its  support  in  Jesus  and  can  be  said  to  be  theologically 
legitimate. 

Bultmann  has  objected  that  any  investigation  of  the  kerygma  to  demonstrate 
its  legitimacy  is  theologically  forbidden  since  such  an  investigation  would  make 
the  kerygma  seem  historically  secure — and  thus  the  venture-character  of  faith 
would  be  destroyed.  But  this  investigation  is  oriented  not  to  demonstrable 
historical  facts  but  to  the  earliest  Jesus  tradition  which  is  itself  already 
kerygma. — R.  B.  W. 

5.  J.  Moltmann,  “Exegese  und  Eschatologie  der  Geschichte,”  EvangTheol  22 
(1-2,  >62)  31-66. 

Every  theological  statement  includes  objective  and  existential  knowledge  in 
an  inseparable  unity  resisting  historicocritical  objectivism  and  existential  sub¬ 
jectivism.  In  its  confrontation  with  historical  positivism  Christian  eschatology 
replies:  (a)  there  are  no  isolated  “bare  facts”;  ( b )  the  inner  necessity  of 
succession  of  events  proceeds  from  the  relation  of  the  events  to  the  goal  of 
history;  ( c )  history  is  always  history  of  something  not  yet  definitive  but  open 
and  unfinished;  ( d )  the  goal  of  history  is  disclosed  in  the  Resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Christ:  (c)  the  telos  of  the  historia  Christi  is  more  than  the  Reformers’ 
fides  justificans  since  it  includes  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Thus  believing 
existence  is  grounded  in  something  outside  itself.  Historie  and  apocalyptic 
originated  in  the  question  of  duration  ( contra  the  vertical  intensity  of  existen¬ 
tialism)  and  pointed  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  horizontal  historical  remem¬ 
bering  and  awaiting  which  overcame  the  tentatio  de  infirmitate  fidei. — J.  G.  G. 

6.  W.  L.  Moran,  “Father  Kennedy’s  Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Office  Monitum,” 
AmEcclRev  146  (3,  ’62)  174-180. 

K’s  exegesis  of  the  Monitum  [cf.  §  6-379]  is  defective.  (1)  It  distorts  the 
Monitum.  This  distortion  consists  in  labelling  the  document  “an  unusually 
strong  directive”  and  in  the  insinuation  that  the  humility,  prayer  and  obedience 
of  exegetes  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  extremely  dubious.  (2)  Such  an  in- 
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sinuation  is  a  grave  offense  against  dedicated  men.  (3)  His  assertion  that  “the 
literary  form  method  should  be  used  almost  as  an  exception  to  the  rule ”  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  literature  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  and  Humani  Generis.  The  doctrine  of  these 
encyclicals  is  presumed  by  the  Monitum  which  refers  to  a  passage  in  Humani 
Generis  in  which  literary  forms  are  discussed.  Furthermore,  an  echo  of  Pius 
XII’s  teaching  is  found  in  the  Monitum’ s  careful  use  of  the  adjective  germanam 
{germanam  veritatem  historicam  et  objectivam )  “the  real  historical  and  objec¬ 
tive  truth.”  In  Humani  Generis  the  Pope  teaches  that  Gen  1 — 11  is  not  his¬ 
torical  writing  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Briefly,  love  of  the  Church 
has  curiously  blinded  K  to  the  full  scope  of  the  Church’s  teaching. — J.  J.  C. 

7.  G.  T.  Kennedy,  “A  Reply  to  Father  Moran,”  AmEcclRev  146  (3,  ’62) 
181-191. 

Our  exegesis  of  the  Monitum  [cf.  §  6-379]  was  not  a  distortion  either  in¬ 
tentionally  or  objectively.  (1)  It  was  not  a  distortion  to  suggest  that  the 
Monitum  was  issued  for  very  serious  reasons.  M’s  light  dismissal  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  certainly  differs  from  that  of  Archbishop  Vagnozzi’s  address  to  the  Second 
National  Conference  of  Religious.  (2)  When  we  spoke  of  the  need  of  prayer, 
we  did  not  mean  a  prayer  of  contrition  but  a  prayer  for  divine  guidance. 
(3)  The  text  of  our  earlier  article  [cf.  §  6-390]  shows  that  what  we  said  on 
literary  forms  agrees  with  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,  and  we  object  to  M’s 
“extremely  hazardous  assumption”  that  we  think  the  Monitum  contradicts 
Divino  Afflante  Spiritu.  “In  all  justice  to  him  and  in  equity  to  us  we  would 
rather  ascribe  his  conclusion  in  this  area  to  an  incompleteness  of  exposition 
on  our  part  and  a  strong  conviction  on  his  part  of  the  role  of  the  literary  form 
method  of  interpretation.” — J.  A.  G. 

8.  J.  C.  Fenton,  “Father  Moran’s  Prediction,”  AmEcclRev  146  (3,  ’62)  192- 

201. 

The  misunderstanding  evident  from  the  controversy  between  Fr.  Moran  and 
Fr.  Kennedy  is  rather  widespread.  In  order  to  achieve  an  irenic  outcome  the 
basic  issue  must  be  kept  in  focus.  I  believe  that  Fr.  Moran  has  misstated  the 
point  at  issue  between  the  opposing  groups.  In  this  country  and  throughout  the 
Catholic  world  there  exists  a  numerous  and  fairly  articulate  group  convinced 
that  they  have  reason  to  hold  and  to  teach  that  the  events  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  “took  place  in  the  very  way  in  which  they  are  described  in 
these  works.  They  hold  that  the  words  and  the  deeds  attributed  to  Our  Lord 
were  actually  uttered  and  performed  by  Him.”  In  particular  they  affirm  that 
Mt  1  2  and  Lk  1 — 2  are  objectively  accurate  historical  writing,  that  Mt 

16:16-18  be  taken  as  it  reads,  that  the  Ascension  took  place  as  it  is  described 
in  the  historical  books  ot  the  NT.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  biblical 
scholars  by  publicity  methods  and  campaigns  of  intrigue  are  causing  estrange¬ 
ment. — J.  A.  G. 
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9.  K.  Rahner,  “De  Exegesi  et  Dogmatica,”  VerbDom  40  (2,  ’62)  57-72. 

A  Latin  translation  by  M.  Zerwick  of  the  first  two  parts  of  an  article  which 
originally  appeared  in  StimZeit  [cf.  §  6-5]. 

10.  K.  Rahner,  “Exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology/’  TheolDig  10  (2,  ’62)  84-86. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  StimZeit  168  (10,  ’61)  241-262  [cf.  §  6-5]. 

11.  S.  Sandmel,  “Parallelomania,”  JournBibLit  81  (1,  ’62)  1-13. 

Parallelomania  is  that  extravagance  among  scholars  which  first  overdoes  the 
supposed  similarity  in  passages  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  source  as 
if  implying  literary  connection  from  a  predetermined  direction.  Moved  from 
the  realm  of  abstract  speculation  to  specific  application  such  exaggerations  often 
prove  insignificant  and  inconsequential.  By  overstressing  hypothetical  parallels 
found  in  the  NT,  many  studies  rob  these  writings  of  their  genuine  originality. 
In  the  hands  of  amateurs  such  sources  as  Philo,  Josephus,  the  so-called  Hellen¬ 
istic  midrash  and  the  rabbinic  writings  lead  to  distortion  and  misunderstanding. 

Unfamiliarity  with  historical  background  and  the  complete  corpus  of  the 
writings  used  in  interpreting  the  NT,  results  in  a  misinterpretation  even  of 
the  parallel  sources  themselves.  Even  when  no  untruth  is  stated,  detailed  studies 
often  reveal  nothing  more  than  insignificant  parallels.  Since  all  this  literature 
is  Jewish,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  similarities  between  Paul  and 
the  rabbis,  or  Paul  and  Philo,  even  the  Qumran  writings. 

Strack-Billerbeck,  for  example,  although  a  useful  tool,  is  marred  by  four 
major  errors.  (1)  The  use  of  rabbinic  parallels  to  clarify  the  editorializing  of 
Luke  upon  Mark  gives  the  impression  that  the  unfolding  Christian  literature, 
even  after  Christendom  became  Gentile,  still  owes  some  immediate  debt  to 
rabbinic  literature.  (2)  This  work  might  lead  to  confusing  a  scrutiny  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  with  a  genuine  comprehension  of  tone,  texture  and  import  of  a  literature. 
(3)  In  an  excessive  piling  up  of  rabbinic  sources  it  substitutes  quantity  for 
quality.  (4)  The  endless  use  of  rabbinic  literature  to  clarify  the  NT  often 
concludes  paradoxically  with  a  partisan  view  against  the  value  of  rabbinic 
teaching.  Faulty  uses  of  Strack-Billerbeck  and  Qumran  scroll  studies  should 
warn  biblical  scholarship  of  the  dangers  of  parallelomania. — P.  C.  R. 

12.  W.  S.  Schneirla,  “Roma  locuta  ...  ?”  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Quarterly 
6  (2,  ’62)  79-92. 

A  summary  of  the  recent  controversy  among  American  Catholic  scholars 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  Monitum  of  the  Holy  Office  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Interpretation 

13.  H.  Anderson,  “Existential  Hermeneutics.  Features  of  the  New  Quest,” 
Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  131-155. 

The  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  finds  post-Bultmannians  advocating, 
as  did  M.  Kahler,  the  legitimacy  of  the  retrospective  historical  question  about 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Distinctive  of  this  quest  is  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
20th-century  historiography  “the  essence  of  which  is  the  subjective  self-engage¬ 
ment  of  the  historian  in  the  meaning  and  decision  of  great  individual  forms  of 
human  being  of  the  past.”  The  difference  between  the  older  and  the  new  quest 
can  be  shown  by  comparing  T.  W.  Manson’s  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1945) 
with  G.  Bornkamm’s  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (1960). 

(1)  Manson  defended  the  historical  reliability  of  Mark’s  biographical  sketch. 
In  Bornkamm  biographical  concern  gives  way  to  personal  encounter  (“Jesus 
in  his  words  confronts  men  now  with  the  reality  of  God”),  and  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  “self-containedness  of  every  single  unit  of  the  tradition,  every 
Gospel  pericope  as,  by  itself  and  independently  of  its  context,  testimony  to  the 
totality  of  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  .  .  .”  (2)  For  Manson  Jesus’  self- 
consciousness  of  Sonship  is  an  a  priori  truth  to  which  His  teachings  concern¬ 
ing  the  Father’s  nature  are  subsidiary.  Bornkamm,  however,  stresses  texts  in 
which  Jesus  expressed  His  mission  as  the  concrete  occurrence  in  which  God  as 
Father  is  brought  near  to  men.  (3)  Orthodox  historicocritical  research  has 
stressed  the  “Messianic  consciousness”  of  Jesus.  Bornkamm  on  the  contrary 
relegates  the  question  to  the  end  of  his  presentation  of  Jesus.  The  positive  factor 
in  Bornkamm’s  interpretation  is  that  “the  Messianic  character  of  his  being  is 
contained  in  his  words  and  deeds  and  in  the  unmediatedness  of  his  historic 
appearance.”  (4)  In  Jesus’  eschatology,  Manson  believes  that  the  statements 
about  the  future  and  the  present  kingdom  belong  respectively  before  and  after 
Caesarea  Philippi.  Bornkamm  insists  rather  on  the  indissoluble  unity  of  present 
and  future  in  Jesus’  message  as  a  point  of  personal  encounter  with  God.  In 
sum,  when  reading  Bornkamm  we  feel  that  “critical  research  has  become 
unobtrusive,  and  has  been  shifted  from  being  an  end  in  itself,  producing  faith, 
to  being  a  means  towards  letting  the  Gospels  confront  us  with  the  person  of 
Jesus  as  the  One  who  brings  God  near.” — P.  C.  R. 

14.  R.  Bertalot,  “Revelation  and  Manifestation,”  ScotJ ournTheol  15  (1,  ’62) 
44-49. 

A  clarification  of  our  theological  vocabulary  is  aided  by  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  N 1  uses  of  revelation  ( apocalypsis )  and  manifestation  (phanerdsis) . 
Manifestations  often  occur  without  a  revelation.  What  is  manifested  comes 
under  the  sense  of  men  and  becomes  the  object  of  their  consideration.  The 
N I  writers  speaking  of  a  manifestation  refer  to  a  phenomenon  or  sign,  but 
they  do  not  intend  to  go  beyond  this  limit.  Only  in  reference  to  the  parousia, 
when  revelation  becomes  evident  to  all  men,  does  manifestation  become  synon¬ 
ymous  with  revelation  (cf.  Lk  8:17  and  Mt  10:26).  The  distinction  between 
revelation  and  manifestation  is  important  for  the  exegesis  of  Rom  1:18-32. 
Nature  is  a  sign  manifesting  God  but  it  has  no  power  to  reveal  anything.  Man’s 
sin  is  a  matter  of  absurdity,  showing  the  incomprehensible  fact  of  being  before 
a  sign  and  discussing  it  and  yet  remaining  untouched  by  its  witness.  Our 
distinction  intends  to  discourage  the  improper  use  of  the  term  “revelation”  in 
relation  to  the  pagans. — M.  A.  F. 
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15.  J.  Bourke,  “A  Catholic  Approach  to  the  Bible/’  LifeSpir  16  (191,  ’62) 
502-508. 

16.  M.  Brandle,  “Diskussion  um  die  Inspiration  der  Bibel,”  Orientierung  26 
(Apr.  30,  ’62)  89-90;  (May  15,  ’62)  100-104. 

The  question  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  has  become  a  lively 
issue  as  the  debate  between  the  professors  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Erlangen 
indicates.  E.  Stauffer,  opposed  by  P.  Althaus,  W.  Joest  and  W.  Kunneth, 
doubts  the  binding  power  of  the  canon  since  it  is  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
not  based  on  revelation.  Less  radically  Professor  W.  Wiesner  of  Mainz  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Bible  contains  inspired  passages  but  denies  that  whole  books  are 
inspired.  However,  the  NT  contains  statements  which  indicate  that  the  OT 
as  such  possesses  unique  authority.  It  is  used  as  the  decisive  argument.  In 
Mk  12:26;  Jn  5:46-47;  Lk  24:27,  32,  45,  the  OT  is  understood  as  being  canon¬ 
ical:  norm  of  faith.  But  is  the  OT  the  basis  and  norm  of  faith  by  reason  of 
content  or  origin?  The  viewpoint  of  the  NT  writers  can  be  inferred  from  the 
way  in  which  they  characterize  the  OT.  In  Rom  1 :2  the  phrase  graphais  hagiais 
is  used  and  in  2  Tim  3:15  hiera  grammata.  Both  expressions  are  unique  in  the 
NT.  The  first  is  derived  from  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  second  from  Alex¬ 
andrian  Judaism.  In  each  case  the  phrase  indicates  that  the  OT  writings  are 
inspired.  Moreover  in  2  Tim  3:16  the  words  pasa  graphe  theopneustos  must  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  books. 

The  NT  testifies  also  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  (Apoc  1:1-3; 
22:7,10,18-19)  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  (2  Pt  3:15-16;  2  Thes  2:15  in  con¬ 
junction  with  1  Thes  2:13;  Rom  15:15).  1  Tim  5:18  is  unacceptable  as  proof 
that  Luke  is  inspired.  To  explain  the  lack  of  biblical  evidence  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  NT,  one  should  bear  in  mind  two  important  facts.  (1) 
Testimony  for  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  is  found  only  in  the  NT.  From  the 
appeal  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  the  OT,  the  Church  recognized  that  it  was. 
inspired.  (2)  Testimony  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  found 
in  what  is  probably  the  latest  NT  document,  2  Peter.  These  facts  would  seem 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recognition  of  a  book’s  inspiration  is  a  matter 
of  later  reflection.  In  the  case  of  the  NT  certain  primitive  writings  were 
acknowledged  to  be  inspired  because  of  the  Church’s  usage  of  them. — E.  J.  K. 

17.  R.  Bultmann,  “On  the  Problem  of  Demythologizing,”  JournRel  42  (2,  ’62) 
96-102. 

Demythologizing  is  a  hermeneutic  procedure  that  looks  into  the  reality  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  mythological  texts.  Reality  here  refers  not  to  the  reality  of  the 
world  as  represented  in  objectifying  vision.  Rather  it  is  the  reality  of  man 
subjecting  himself  to  objectifying  vision  by  a  reflective  act  whereby  he  “stands 
against  himself.”  Whereas  natural  science  eliminates  myth,  historical  science 
has  to  interpret  it.  Myth  intends  to  speak  of  a  reality  that  lies  beyond  what 
can  be  objectified,  observed  and  controlled  and  that  is  of  decisive  significance 
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for  human  existence.  The  Christ-event  is  the  eschatological  occurrence  through 
which  God  has  altered  human  history.  This  Christ-event  cannot  remain  an 
object  over  against  a  subject  in  the  manner  of  worldly  reality,  but  must  be 
understood  as  an  event  taking  place  in  one’s  unique  existence.  Unlike  other 
historical  events,  the  Christ-event  can  not  be  made  present  through  remem¬ 
brance,  but  must  become  present  to  my  existence  in  the  kerygma  of  the 
Church. — M.  A.  F. 

18.  P.  J.  Cahill,  “The  Scope  of  Demythologizing,”  TheolStud  23  (1,  ’62) 
79-92. 

Although  in  his  recent  book,  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing  (1960),  J. 
Macquarrie  has  well  brought  out  the  important  aspects  of  Bultmann’s  work, 
he  has  not  criticized  them  sufficiently.  It  seems  profitable,  therefore,  to  examine 
critically  five  basic  principles  of  Bultmann’s  theological  approach.  (1)  Revela¬ 
tion  is  an  exclusive  existential  encounter  between  Christ  and  the  Christian 
which  cannot  be  known  in  objective  scientific  knowledge.  But  Bultmann  does 
not  explain  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation  or  how  non-Christians  are 
saved.  (2)  The  historic  facts  Bultmann  considers  “the  outside”  of  revelation. 
He  states  that  they  have  no  scientifically  provable  relation  to  revelation’s 
“inside.”  Man  believes  in  revelation  by  making  a  value  judgment  of  its  “inside.” 
Consequently,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  Bultmann’s  Christ  on  the  “outside”  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  (3)  Bultmann  describes  the  preached  word 
as  the  presence  of  Christ,  a  presence  which  is  transcendent  and  eschatological, 
but  not  historically  verifiable.  Here  Bultmann  should  be  commended  for  his 
effort  to  make  the  revelation  of  Scripture  pertinent  to  modern  man.  (4)  As 
for  dogma,  Bultmann  affirms  its  foundation  which  is  the  historical  description 
of  Christ’s  revelation,  but  excludes  its  objective  statement  as  a  Hellenistic 
corruption  of  the  “scriptural  categories.”  (5)  Although  in  his  modes  of 
knowledge  Bultmann  recognizes  mythology  to  be  the  uneducated  man’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  because  of  an  incomplete  epistemology  which  wrongly  eval¬ 
uates  myth  and  modern  science  as  contradictories,  he  is  forced  to  limit  the 
true  content  of  myth  to  the  modern  man’s  existential  encounter  with  Christ. — 
J.  F.  B. 

19.  J.  B.  Cobb  and  R.  W.  Funk,  “Consultation  on  Hermeneutics,”  ChristCent 
79  (June  20,  ’62)  783-784. 

On  April  26-28,  1962,  the  graduate  school  of  Drew  University  convened 
a  “Consultation  on  Hermeneutics,”  in  which  Professors  E.  Fuchs,  G.  Ebeling 
and  several  distinguished  American  scholars  took  part.  The  papers  which  are 
summarized  here,  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  volume,  The  New  Hermeneutics, 
which  is  being  edited  by  J.  B.  Cobb  and  J.  M.  Robinson.— J.  J.  C. 

20.  R.  P.  Meye  (trans.),  “The  Reply  of  Professor  Cullmann  to  Roman  Catholic 
Critics,”  ScotJ ournTheol  15  (1,  ’62)  36-43. 

The  aim  of  Scripture  is  to  tell  us  about  the  being  of  God  who  communicates 
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Himself  to  the  world.  The  being  of  God  in  Himself,  outside  of  His  relation  to 
the  world,  is  treated  in  Scripture  only  at  its  extreme  limit  at  most.  I  regret 
that  in  my  desire  to  be  brief,  perhaps  some  passages  of  my  book  Christology 
of  the  New  Testament  created  the  impression  that  in  stressing  the  functional 
Logos  I  am  denying  the  being  and  the  personal  character  of  the  pre-existent 
Word.  When  I  say  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  God  who  acts  I  do  not  at  all 
deny  the  personal  being  of  God.  The  pre-existent  Word  must  necessarily  be 
a  Person.  “But  in  reference  to  neither  the  incarnation  nor  the  pre-existence 
is  there  any  question,  except  in  two  passages,  of  the  divine  being  of  Christ 
apart  from  His  divine  function,  which  begins  with  the  creation  in  which  He 
is  the  Mediator.”  However,  there  are  “at  least  two  passages  which  not  only 
presuppose  but  explicitly  mention  the  being  of  Christ  before  creation  and  after 
the  final  culmination  of  the  history  of  salvation These  texts  are  Jn  1:1  and 
1  Cor  15:28.  And  yet  the  manner  of  being  of  the  Word  before  creation  and 
at  the  end  of  salvation-history  has  no  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  (The 
italicized  qualification  I  failed  to  make  explicit  in  my  book.) 

Was  it  then  a  deviation  of  the  later  Church  to  discuss  Christ’s  nature  in 
extrabiblical  categories  ?  This  enterprise,  although  not  exegesis,  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  NT  and  was  legitimate  to  the  extent  that  it  remained  in  contact 
with  NT  Christology.  I  do  not  include  the  Christological  or  Trinitarian 
dogma  among  certain  illegitimate  dogmatic  developments  in  the  later  Catholic 
tradition.  I  deliberately  abstain  from  subjecting  NT  texts  to  questions  raised  by 
later  dogmas,  although  I  am  well  able  to  subscribe  post  factum  to  those  dogmas 
not  contrary  to  the  NT.  My  starting  point  is  not  an  a  priori  agreement  be¬ 
tween  exegesis  and  dogma.  I  differ  from  Catholics  on  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Scripture  and  tradition.  Despite  the  reproach  of  P.  Gaechter 
[cf.  §  5-303r]  that  I  have  erred  by  the  modalist  heresy  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
dogma  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  corresponds  to  what  the 
Christology  of  the  NT  presupposes. — M.  A.  F. 

21.  L.  Dannemiller,  “God  Speaks  in  Human  Ways,”  Worship  36  (6,  *62) 
380-386. 

“To  deny,  as  the  rationalists  do,  the  divine  Author’s  part  in  the  Bible  would 
result  in  ‘Biblical  Arianism’;  to  deny,  as  the  fundamentalists  do,  that  the  Book 
is  human  would  be  ‘Biblical  Docetism’.” 

22.  P.  E.  Davies,  “Experience  and  Memory.  The  Role  of  the  Exalted  Christ 
in  the  Life  and  the  Experience  of  the  Primitive  Church,”  Interpretation 
16  (2,  ’62)  181-192. 

In  Acts,  1  Peter,  Paul,  Hebrews  and  Apocalypse,  we  read  chiefly  about  the 
■early  Church’s  experience  of  the  risen  and  exalted  Christ.  These  writings  seem 
to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  historic  Christ.  Here  a  problem  arises  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  NT  writings.  Are  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  be  regarded  as  a  late  re- 
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surgence  of  interest  in  the  historic  Jesus,  and  thus  as  a  sudden  corrective  of 
the  Christology  of  the  exalted  Christ?  Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  it  seems. 
The  Church’s  memory  of  its  experience  of  the  historic  Jesus  acted  as  a  vital 
controlling  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Christology  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  “The  resurrection  faith  in  the  exalted  Lord  has  its  true  ground  and 
its  controlling  frame  of  reference  in  what  we  know  and  accept  of  Jesus  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh.” — E.  G.  S. 

23.  R.  J.  Ehrlich,  “Papacy  and  Scripture,”  ScotJ ournTheol  15  (2,  ’62) 
113-123. 

The  Church  of  Rome  regards  Scripture  as  the  repository  of  the  word  of 
God  and  the  source  of  Catholic  truth  but  not  exclusively,  since  she  admits  a 
second  source  of  truth,  tradition.  But  the  juxtaposition  of  Scripture  and  tradi¬ 
tion  as  two  authorities  was  possible  only  in  theory  and  not  in  practice  as  the 
nature  of  authority  is  exclusive.  After  the  Council  of  Trent  Scripture  was 
made  subordinate  to  tradition,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  became  the 
unwritten  tradition  whereby  Scripture  is  interpreted.  The  “static”  view  of 
tradition  was  then  gradually  superseded  by  a  “dynamic”  one,  the  concept  of 
mechanical  transmission  of  the  apostolic  paradosis  by  that  of  a  living  tradition. 
J.  A.  Mohler’s  ecclesiology  subjectivized  this  active  and  dynamic  tradition  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  maintaining  that  the  Church  was  the  per¬ 
manent  incarnation  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  inter¬ 
preting  both  Scripture  and  tradition.  The  Vatican  Council  secured  the  com¬ 
plete  subjectivization  of  authority  by  placing  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in 
the  magisterium  of  the  Church  whose  voice  is  the  Pope. 

Reformed  theology  must  reject:  (1)  the  identification  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  the  identification  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  the  Holy  Spirit;  (3)  the  Roman  Church’s  identification  of  truth  with 
its  own  subjectivity;  and  (4)  its  appeal  to  its  own  self-consciousness  as  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth.  Both  in  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches  tradi¬ 
tion  must  be  made  subject  to  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice. — C.  L.  S. 

24.  E.  Fuchs,  “Tiber  die  Aufgabe  einer  christlichen  Theologie.  Zum  Aufsatz 
Ernst  Kasemanns  fiber  ‘Die  Anfange  christlicher  Theologie’,”  ZcitThcol 
Kir che  58  (2,  ’61)  245-267. 

Kasemann  [cf.  §  5-703]  through  a  form-critical  analysis  of  Matthew  claims 
that  apocalyptic,  as  it  appears  in  the  “eschatological  jus  talionis ”  of  an  early 
Palestinian  Jewish  Christian  sect  (Mt  5:19;  10:32-33,  etc.),  is  both  the  origin 
and  basis  of  all  Christian  theology.  Not  produced  by  Jesus’  teaching  hut  by 
the  experience  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  this  apocalyptic  hope  in  His  triumph, 
though  shattered,  made  a  lasting  contribution. 

Against  this  position  are  the  following  arguments.  (1)  Jesus  Himself  begets 
theology  when  he  bypasses  the  Law  and  makes  His  own  word  (in  parables) 
the  instrument  of  the  God-man  encounter.  Matthew  follows  Jesus,  while 
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apocalyptic  with  neither  hope  nor  ethic,  follows  Pharisaic  nomism  as  an  enemy 
of  theology.  (2)  The  term  “eschatological  jus  talionis”  substitutes  a  dubiously 
defined  formula  for  the  living  impact  of  Jesus.  (3)  Kasemann  errs  (with  D. 
F.  Strauss  and  F.  C.  Baur)  by  conceiving  theology  as  propositional  truth,  and 
its  history  merely  as  a  conflict  of  ideas.  Little  wonder  he  finds  the  past  re¬ 
stricted  to  historians  and  the  present  hopeless.  In  sharp  contrast  the  NT  puts 
preaching  first  as  the  word  which  God  addresses  to  man  to  affect  his  existence 
now.  Preaching  offers  him  God’s  time  in  place  of  his  own.  Theology,  as  a 
hermeneutic  discipline  focused  on  existence,  must  assist  preaching  by  properly 
interpreting  these  times.  Only  such  ontological  concern  gives  meaning  to  the 
historical  development  of  theology,  where  the  parousia  and  the  Easter  ex¬ 
perience  do  not  belong  except  as  peripheral  psychological  data. 

A  final  (but  quite  lengthy)  excursus  buttresses  this  attack  by  discussing  law 
and  miracle  in  existentialist  terms.  The  former  merely  defines  the  boundaries 
of  man’s  existence  so  that  God  can  reveal  Himself  in  grace  and  love  to  inspire 
hope  and  faith.  The  latter  is  a  revelation-event  in  which  the  time  for  belief 
is  opened  to  man  so  that  he  may  through  Jesus’  own  understanding  discover 
God’s  Sein  for  himself  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin. — I.  W.  B. 

25.  D.  Gonzalo  Maeso,  “Que  es  la  Sagrada  Escritura  y  como  debe  inter- 
pretarse,”  Cult  Bib  18  (181,  ’61)  323-335. 

The  study  of  the  literary  genres  of  Scripture  provides  an  excellent  hermeneutic 
method.  Yet  Scripture,  as  divine  revelation,  should  be  read  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  humility  and  not  of  sheer  vain  curiosity. — M.  A.  F. 

26.  L.  Goppelt,  “Dare  We  Follow  Bultmann?”  ChristToday  6  (Apr.  27,  ’62) 
726-729. 

“The  crucial  problem,  and  the  question  of  life  and  death  for  a  church  which 
takes  its  stand  on  the  scriptural  principle,  could  be  formulated  as  follows:  in 
what  way  are  historical  research  and  theological  understanding  to  be  con¬ 
nected?  ...  In  my  opinion,  we  will  have  to  seek  for  the  solution  in  terms  of 
the  Reformers’  concept  of  the  relationship  between  natural  knowledge  and  the 
knowledge  of  faith.  We  must  relate  historical  research  (together  with  its  under¬ 
lying  philosophical  patterns  of  thought)  and  theological  understanding  to  each 
other  in  a  critical  dialogue,  in  which  the  final  word  will  lie  with  faith.  Along 
this  line  we  will  have  to  make  the  principle  of  historical  research,  the  analogia 
historica,  subject  to  the  principles  of  Scripture  research  as  set  forth  by  the 
Reformers,  viz.,  the  analogia  fidei  (analogy  of  faith)  and  the  analogia  scripturae 
sacrae  (analogy  of  Holy  Scriptures),  and  furthermore,  we  will  have  to  adapt 
these  principles  in  a  new  way.” 

27.  D.  J.  B.  Hawkins  and  the  Abbot  of  Downside,  “A  Suggestion  about  In¬ 
spiration,”  DozvnRev  80  (260,  ’62)  197-213. 

Working  independently  on  the  problem  of  inspiration,  H  reached  conclusions 
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which  closely  resemble  those  of  K.  Rahner  [cf.  §  6-963r].  B.  C.  Butler  then 
offers  a  critique  of  H’s  position  to  which  the  latter  replies. — C.  L.  S. 

28.  L.  Johnston,  “Where  Do  You  Stop?  or,  The  Limits  of  Form-Criticism,” 
ClerRev  47  (7,  ’62)  385-396. 

For  simplicity’s  sake  the  matter  may  be  arranged  under  the  heading  of  the 
three  principles  most  often  laid  down  as  means  for  determining  the  form.  The 
first  principle  is  comparison  with  other  literature.  The  second  is  the  character 
of  the  passage  itself.  The  third  and  most  important  principle  by  which  form 
can  be  determined  is  the  Sits  im  Leben. — J.  J.  C. 

29.  W.  P.  Jones,  “Aesthetics  and  Biblical  Hermeneutics/’  RelLife  31  (3,  ’62) 
394-408. 

If  the  19th-century  liberal  hermeneutic  derived  its  principles  from  natural 
science  and  scientific  methodology,  the  neo-orthodox  hermeneutic,  repudiating 
the  earlier  extrinsicism,  insists  on  the  intrinsic  commitment  of  faith  as  sole 
norm.  “The  'extrinsic  hermeneutic’  has  difficulty  in  exhibiting  itself  as  being 
scientifically  objective  (i.e.,  absolutely  neutral)  ....  On  the  other  hand,  the 
‘intrinsic  hermeneutic’  is  admittedly  confessional,  and  so  being  has  difficulty 
moving  beyond  the  purely  subjective  realm.”  Radically  both  approaches  to 
biblical  interpretation  substitute  an  epistemology  for  hermeneutics. 

Distinguishing  between  truth  and  meaning  we  propose  “the  hermeneutic  of 
suspended  or  aesthetic  participation.”  Prescinding  from  truth  and  falsity,  the 
interpreter  “by  an  act  of  conscious  intent”  participates  in  the  “mind-set”  of 
the  biblical  authors,  and  this  existential  relationship  grounds  his  interpretation. 
“Biblical  interpretation  requires  that  the  biblical  meaning  be  experienced,  not 
necessarily  as  one’s  own,  but  experienced  in  a  dramatic  immediacy  in  which  the 
subject-object  distinction  is  transcended.”  This  “historical  or  descriptive  dis¬ 
cipline”  proposes  “truth  for  those  in  whose  faith-perspective  I  am  participating.” 
Hermeneutics,  however,  requires  that  one  participate  in  religious  realities  with¬ 
out  necessarily  being  committed  to  their  truth.  In  this  way  biblical  theology 
becomes  truly  possible,  and  this  aesthetic  involvement  becomes  a  phenomenon 
for  an  apologetic. — J.  P.  M. 

30.  A.  Malet,  “Hermeneutique  et  philosophic,”  EglTheol  24  (73,  ’61)  2-22. 

Fallen  man  is  incapable  of  handing  on  the  word  of  God  in  all  its  purity.  The 
fundamental  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  formed  his  concepts  and  language 
to  his  own  image.  He  expresses  what  he  has  made  of  the  world  and  God, 
namely,  his  own  “work”  (in  the  Pauline  and  Lutheran  sense  of  the  word). 
This  can  be  shown  in  the  case  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Gnosticism  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  birth  of  Christianity  provides  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
Faith  cannot  utilize  the  categories  of  any  philosophy  or  religion  because  they 
are  the  products  of  man  separated  from  God.  To  be  sure,  revelation  has  re¬ 
course  to  human  concepts,  but  it  purifies  them.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  interprets  the  concepts  of  God,  Son  of  God,  the  Fall,  life  and  death, 
etc.,  in  their  true  sense. 

All  this  has  bearing  on  the  question  whether  we  are  to  accept  the  principle 
of  sola  scriptura  without  reservation.  Since  Scripture  is  only  the  expression 
of  revelation  and  not  revelation  itself,  one  finds  in  it  traces  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  natural  man.  This  was  the  conviction  of  Luther  and  can  be  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  biblical  writings.  The  Epistle  of  James  with  its  “works’’  theology 
is  an  example.  The  Infancy  narratives  and  the  Resurrection  appearances  are 
likewise  a  distortion  of  revelation  as  is  implied  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Sola  revelatio ,  therefore,  must  take  the  place  of  sola  scriptura.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  important  in  the  present  ecumenical  climate.  To  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sola  scriptura  is  to  accept  the  principle  of  Catholicism.  And  this  has 
been  verified  in  the  writings  of  many  modern  Protestants  (e.g.,  the  Community 
of  Taize)  who,  beginning  with  sola  scriptura,  have  been  tending  towards  a 
Catholic  outlook. — E.  J.  K. 

31.  R.  Marle,  “Gibt  es  ein  katholisches  Problem  der  Entmythologisierung  ?” 
Catholica  15  (4,  ’61)  313-320. 

Demythologizing  and  the  modern  problem  of  hermeneutics  have  for  Protestant¬ 
ism  a  relevance  which  they  do  not  have  for  Catholicism  which  relies  on  tradi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  exegete  and  theologian 
run  the  risk  of  placing  too  great  emphasis  on  tradition  and  therefore  of  not 
asking  (and  consequently  not  answering)  some  important  questions. — J.  J.  C. 

32.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “The  Social  Character  of  Inspiration,”  CathBibQuart  24 
(2,  ’62)  115-124. 

The  ancient  author  was  the  spokesman,  and  the  society  was  the  real  author 
of  the  literature.  The  authors  of  the  Bible  were  the  heirs  of  a  faith  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  not  its  creators.  Inspiration  is  an  experience  of  the  divine  reality,  a  move¬ 
ment  to  speak  the  word  of  God,  or  to  write  it.  The  spokesman  of  God  speaks 
for  his  society,  in  virtue  of  the  faith  and  tradition  in  which  his  experience  occurs. 
Inspiration  has  been  too  closely  identified  with  the  individual  author  and  with 
the  written  word;  and  revelation  too  simply  understood  as  a  revealed  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  not  as  the  word  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  biblical  sense. 
In  the  concrete,  inspiration  is  the  experience  of  the  word  of  God  and  the 
knowledge  issuing  from  the  experience.  The  vehicle  of  inspiration  is  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  people  of  God,  Israel  and  the  Church.  Difficulty  arises  from 
isolating  inspiration  as  the  charism  of  the  individual  author.  While  the  Bible 
is  indeed  the  word  of  God,  may  not  inspiration  be  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  insight  and  response  of  men?  The  word  more  or  less  clearly  heard  and 
spoken  through  the  prophets  finally  was  revealed  as  a  person  who  perfectly 
articulates  the  utterance  of  God:  Jesus  Christ.  Where  is  the  word  of  God  now? 
Why  has  the  charism  of  inspiration  passed  away?  In  the  Church,  which  is 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  word  of  God  is  spoken  with  a  volume  and  clarity  not  attained 
in  Israel  or  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  Spirit  which  seized  the  prophets  has 
come  to  dwell  in  the  Church.  The  Church  does  not  write  the  word  of  God 
because  she  is  the  word  of  God. — W.  M.  H. 

33.  W.  Mundle,  “The  Crisis  of  Theological  Historicism  and  How  It  May  Be 
Overcome/’  ConcTheolMon  33  (7,  ’62),  389-400. 

Every  historical  perspective  is  one-sided;  thus  the  picture  of  the  suffering 
Christ  without  Easter  is  of  one  abandoned  by  God.  Historicocritical  research 
calls  into  doubt  the  Resurrection,  but  for  Paul  and  the  Evangelists  the  Resur¬ 
rection  is  the  great  deed  of  God.  The  question  concerning  it  is  ontological, 
theological.  Unless  there  is  reality  to  the  risen  Lord,  He  cannot  be  the  object 
of  our  faith,  hope,  love  and  prayers,  and  there  is  no  continuity  between  the 
pre-Easter  message  of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic  preaching.  With  few  exceptions 
the  word  of  Jesus  has  come  to  us  in  the  gospel  tradition;  the  historicocritical 
study  of  Scripture  cannot  go  beyond  the  apostolic  kerygma.  If  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  divine  message,  the  identity  of  the  historical  and  risen  Christ  is 
acknowledged  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  proclamation  based  on  this  identity 
and  the  fact  of  Resurrection.  Theology  has  no  reason  to  reject  the  historical 
approach  in  principle,  but  research  should  understand  that  a  science  operating 
with  rational  methods  has  access  only  to  the  rational  side  of  reality. — J.  O’R. 

34.  E.  F.  Osborn,  “History,  Exegesis  and  Prayer  (II),”  RefTheol  Rev  21  (1, 
’62)  16-22.  [Cf.  §  6-676.] 

“Revelation  through  the  events  of  saving  history  must  be  considered  against 
the  background  of  the  breakdown  of  the  dichotomy  between  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed  theology  and  the  attempt  to  discover  the  locus  of  revelation  in  the  inward 
intuition.  Revelation  through  event  keeps  the  idea  of  objective  revelation  with¬ 
out  the  idea  of  propositional  revelation.  Propositional  revelation  is  no  longer 
a  live  option.  However  well  formulated,  it  raises  insuperable  difficulties.  Yet 
the  benefits  of  historical  realism  will  be  greater  if  it  is  regarded  as  an  exegetical 
tool  rather  than  a  metaphysical  principle.  An  awareness  of  its  blind  spots  is 
only  possible  when  it  is  subordinate  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  the  faith  of 
the  Church.” 

35.  I.  Riudor,  “El  exegeta  y  el  teologo  en  el  estadio  apologetico  de  la  eclesio- 
logia,”  EstEcl  37  (141,  ’62)  159-169. 

The  problems  facing  the  Catholic  exegete  and  the  professor  of  dogma  appear 
clearly  from  recent  studies  of  Mt  18:18  and  Lk  22:32.  Form-criticism,  if  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme,  would  suggest  that  Mt  18:18  is  a  creation  of  the  primitive 
community.  However,  the  proper  attitude  for  the  exegete  is  the  scientific 
study  of  Scripture  under  the  guidance  of  the  magisterium  of  the  Church.— J.  J.  C. 
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36.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “The  Bible  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church,”  Ref 
T heolRev  21  (2,  ’62)  33-45. 

The  source  of  all  authority  in  the  Church  is  the  word  of  the  living  God 
proclaimed  through  faith  in  Christ  and  alive  with  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  the  NT  churches  this  word  was  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  the 
gospel,  in  the  exhortations  of  apostles,  as  well  as  in  the  OT.  For  the  churches 
of  today  this  same  word  is  found  in  the  Bible. — J.  J.  C. 


37.  E.  Ruffini,  “The  Bible  and  Its  Genuine  Historical  and  Objective  Truth,” 
AmEcclRev  146  (6,  ’62)  361-368. 

Can  one,  while  accepting  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church,  maintain  that 
the  Annunciation  and  Joseph’s  vision  were  later  compositions  intended  solely 
to  establish  the  virginity  of  Mary  and  the  virginal  conception  of  our  Lord?  Can 
one  hold  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  Jesus  till  after  the  Resurrection? 
“To  my  mind,  these  opinions  are  heretical.”  “Some  people  who  call  themselves 
Catholic  claim  to  simplify  everything  by  adopting  a  thesis  which  is  the  quin¬ 
tessence  of  Modernism:  that  the  Gospel  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  faith ,  not  the 
Jesus  of  History.”  Thus  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  becomes  the  product  of 
the  creative  enthusiasm  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  “The  root  of  the 
rash  modern  denial  of  the  ‘genuine  historical  and  objective  truth  of  the  Holy 
Scripture ’  ...  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  interpreted  like  a 
profane  book,  with  no  consideration  of  its  origin  and  divine  authority.” — J.  J.  C. 

38.  J.  Salguero,  “La  Biblia  y  la  Tradicion,”  CultBib  19  (182,  ’62)  30-38. 


39.  W.  Vischer,  “Remarques  sur  quelques  aspects  modernes  du  probleme  de 
l’hermeneutique,”  EglTlieol  24  (73,  ’61)  39-55. 

A  consideration  of  the  principal  points  of  the  method  and  rules  of  biblical 
exegesis  is  offered  in  view  of  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Martin  Heideg¬ 
ger  on  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  exegete  should  approach  the 
Bible  with  the  presupposition  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  strange  con¬ 
cepts  and  language  is  not  insurmountable.  He  should  likewise  show  a  readiness 
to  undergo  through  exegesis  a  transformation  of  his  own  outlook.  With  regard 
to  the  critical  problem  of  hermeneutics,  his  position  is  unique.  Only  the  exegete 
can  legitimately  solve  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  his  office  to  answer  the  question:  is  the  New  Testament  the  authen¬ 
tic  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  or,  in  other  words,  is  Jesus  the  only  authentic 
exegete  of  the  Old  Testament? — E.  J.  K. 

Texts  and  Versions 

40.  T.  Ayuso  Marazuela,  “La  Biblia  Visigotica  de  San  Isidoro  de  Leon,” 
EstBib  20  (3,  ’61)  243-259.  [Cf.  §§  6-39,  691.] 
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41.  T.  Baarda,  “A  Syriac  Fragment  of  Mar  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on  the 
Diatessaron,”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62)  287-300. 

The  text  and  an  English  translation  are  given  of  a  fragment  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Mar  Ephraem  (d.  373)  on  the  Diatessaron.  The  fragment  is  found 
in  a  MS  (Borgia  Syriaca  82  at  the  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana)  containing 
a  letter  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Samosata,  followed  by  testimonies  of  the  Fathers 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christ.  The  fragment  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Armenian  Version,  but  not  in  the  Chester  Beatty  Syriac  MS  of  Mar  Ephraem’s 
commentary. 

The  fragment  begins  with  a  quotation  of  Lk  23:46,  where  the  text  stands 
closer  to  the  Greek  text  than  to  most  existing  Syriac  texts.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  text  reflects  the  actual  Diatessaron  reading  or  Mar  Ephraem’s 
revision. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  commentary  in  the  Syriac  fragment  and 
in  the  Armenian  Version,  with  the  conclusion  that  “the  Armenian  text  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  accurate  one.” — R.  B.  W. 

42.  BibTrans  13  (2,  ’62)  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  Jabalpur  Translators’ 
Conference  which  was  held  in  India  in  October  1960.  The  following  ar¬ 
ticles  are  word  studies  of  NT  terms. 

H.  K.  Moulton,  “The  Names  and  Attributes  of  God,”  71-80. 

R.  M.  Clark,  “Words  Relating  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  81-90. 

J.  C.  Hindley,  “The  Meaning  and  Translation  of  Covenant,”  90-101. 

- ,  “Salvation  and  Associated  Concepts,”  102-117. 

F.  Muliyil,  “Torah — Nomos — Law,”  117-120. 

F.  Vittoz,  “Man,”  121-124. 

W.  Stewart,  “Church,”  124-127. 

- ,  “Ministry,”  128-131. 

Y.  D.  Tiwari,  “Revelation — Gospel,”  132-134. 

C.  H.  Loehlin,  “Cultural  Equivalents,”  140-141. 

43.  C.  H.  Dodd,  “Some  Problems  of  New  Testament  Translation,”  BibTrans 
13  (3,  ’62)  145-157. 

A  reprint  of  an  article  originally  published  in  ExpTimes  [cf.  §  6-41]. 

44.  J.  Duplacy,  “Critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament.  I.”  RechSciRel 
50  (2,  ’62)  242-263. 

Books  and  articles  are  evaluated  under  the  headings  of  general  introduction 
and  sources. 

45.  A.  Heitlinger,  “Der  Codex  Cusanus  18  die  Vorlagehandschrift  der  Cor- 
derius-Katene  zum  Johannesevangelium,”  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  443-454. 

The  MS  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  edition  of  B.  Corderius,  Catena 
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Patrum  Graecorum  in  S.  Joannem  ex  antiquissimo  Graeco  codice  manuscripto 
nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita  (1630)  is  generally  thought  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 
But  the  MS  still  exists  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Bernkastel-Kues  near  Trier. — P.  P.  S. 

46.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “Lucian  and  the  Lucianic  Recension  of  the  Greek  Bible,” 
NTStud  8  (3,  ’62)  189-203. 

His  contemporaries  regarded  Lucian  of  Antioch  as  a  scholar  quite  competent 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Greek  Bible.  He  knew  Syriac,  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew,  and  made  use  of  the  previous  Greek  versions.  Clarity,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  fulness  are  the  characteristics  of  his  recension.  Hort  has  correctly 
stated  that  Lucian  presented  the  NT  in  a  form  smooth  and  attractive  but  ap¬ 
preciably  impoverished  in  sense  and  force.  Among  critics  Lucian’s  work  is 
generally  considered  of  little  or  no  value.  This  judgment,  however,  should  be 
at  least  partially  revised  because  “elements  of  the  Lucianic  text  antedate  Lucian 
by  several  generations,  if  not  several  centuries.  .  .  .  The  possibility  should  even 
be  left  open  that  a  reading  which  happens  to  be  preserved  in  the  Lucianic  text 
alone  may  commend  itself  as  the  original.” — J.  J.  C. 

47.  E.  Nestle,  “Hinweis  (griechisch-lateinische  Konkordanz  zum  NT),” 
ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  112-113. 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  Prof.  P.  Schmiedel,  who  died  in  1935,  was  a 
very  valuable  unpublished  Greek-Latin  Concordance  to  the  NT.  In  1961  this 
MS  was  given  to  the  Zentralbibliothek  in  Zurich.  There  scholars  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  are  welcome  to  consult  it. — J.  Bz. 


48.  F.  V.  Filson,  “More  Bodmer  Papyri,”  Bib  Arch  25  (2,  ’62)  50-57. 

After  a  brief  description  of  recently  published  Bodmer  Papyri  the  author 
concludes  that  these  documents  “throw  light  on  the  development  of  the  Coptic 
language  and  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible.  They  give  us  second  century 
works  that  throw  light  on  the  ancient  Church.  They  give  us  much  of  the 
earliest  evidence  we  have  for  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text.  They 
show  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  popular  in  Egypt;  it  was  the  most  acceptable 
of  the  canonical  Gospels  to  the  Gnostics,  and  early  Christianity  in  Egypt  was 
inclined  to  Gnostic  ideas.  (A  tradition  says  that  Mark  founded  the  church  in 
Egypt.  But  it  is  the  Gospel  of  John,  not  that  of  Mark,  which  appears  in  these 
Papyri.  We  find  here  one  copy  of  Luke,  but  none  of  Mark.)  Except  for  an 
apocryphal  letter,  Paul’s  letters  have  no  place  in  this  series.  Hebrews,  which 
some  have  thought  was  written  in  or  to  Egypt,  does  not  appear.  Of  the  Johan- 
nine  writings,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  prominent,  but  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
not  found.  Jude  and  I  and  II  Peter  appear,  both  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  in 
Papyrus  XVII  and  in  the  much  earlier  Papyri  VII-VIII.  Papyri  VII-VIII  give 
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an  early  indication  of  their  recognition,  but  the  fact  that  this  early  copy  of 
these  three  Epistles  occurs  in  a  collection  of  liturgical,  apocryphal,  homiletical, 
and  apologetic  works  could  make  us  wonder  if  they  were  really  considered  to 
be  fully  canonical  by  the  fourth  century  Christian  who  made  up  this  codex/’ 

49.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  XIV:  Some  Features  of  Our  Oldest 
Text  of  Luke,”  CathBibQuart  24  (2,  ’62)  170-179. 

The  newly  published  MS  P75,  dated  by  its  editors  “between  175  and  225  of 
our  era,”  is  most  closely  related  to  Vaticanus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently 
disagrees  with  P45,  and  the  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  I,  which  was  written 
roughly  about  a  half  century  later.  The  fact  that  both  MSS  stem  from  Egypt 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  great  parchment  uncial  MSS  and  yet  do  not  agree  in 
their  peculiar  readings,  gives  evidence  of  a  fluctuating  state  of  the  text  in  that 
country  in  the  early  period. 

Among  the  distinctive  readings  of  the  new  MS  are  the  following.  Read 
“seventy-two”  disciples,  not  “seventy,”  in  10:1,  17.  Instead  of  Dives,  16:19  has 
“a  certain  rich  man  named  Neues .”  This  variant  finds  confirmation  only  in  the 
ancient  Sahidic  version  which  has  “a  rich  man  whose  name  was  Nineveh.” 
The  witness  of  P75  on  two  important  doctrinal  texts  is  interesting.  The  MS 
contains  the  longer  Eucharistic  text  (22:19b-20)  but  omits  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  and  the  sweat  of  blood  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  (Lk  22:43-44). 
Some  have  claimed  that  the  omission  of  the  latter  verses  was  occasioned  by 
the  Arian  controversy.  But  P75,  dating  from  a  period  before  the  Arian  contro¬ 
versy,  opens  again  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verses. — J.  J.  C. 

50.  P.-H.  Menoud,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  XIV-XV  et  XVII,”  RevTheolPhil  12 
(2,  ’62)  107-116. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  XIV-XV  is  a  MS  written  about  A.D.  200  which  contains 
the  major  part  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  (numbered  XIV)  and  John  (numbered 
XV).  Officially  designated  P75,  this  is  the  first  papyrus  in  which  the  end  of 
one  Gospel  and  the  beginning  of  another  are  found  on  the  same  page,  separated 
only  by  the  title.  The  codex,  therefore,  could  be  volume  two  of  a  collection  of 
the  four  Gospels.  In  general,  the  text  is  brief,  and  in  Luke  a  series  of  omissions 
are  either  proper  to  Luke  or  are  found  also  in  P45,  B  or  D.  For  John  a  tenta¬ 
tive  comparison  with  P66  and  P45  suggests  that  P75  is  the  least  corrected  of 
the  three.  This  new  papyrus,  therefore,  is  the  oldest  MS  of  Luke  and  perhaps 
of  John  and  has  a  better  text  than  the  other  Johannine  papyrus  in  the  Bodmer 
collection,  P66. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  XVII,  officially  designated  P74,  contains  the  Acts  almost 
complete  beginning  with  2:3  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  (Peter,  John  and  Jude 
are  represented  only  by  small  fragments).  Dating  from  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
the  text  is  Oriental,  and  the  proper  readings  with  one  exception  are  secondary. 
This  exception,  “the  pearl  of  the  MS,”  is  synanachythenai  (Acts  11:26),  which 
may  be  the  original  wording. — J.  J.  C. 
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51.  B.  Metzger,  “The  Bodmer  Papyrus  of  Luke  and  John,”  ExpTimes  73 
(7,  ’62)  201-203. 

The  MS,  P75,  is  dated  by  its  editors  between  A.D.  175  and  225.  Although 
the  papyrus  does  not  support  entirely  any  one  type  of  family  of  NT  texts,  it 
agrees  more  frequently  with  B  than  with  any  other  MS.  Several  of  these 
agreements  are  striking,  particularly  in  view  of  the  absence  of  other  support 
(e.g.,  Lk  8:16;  8:25;  Jn  14:16;  4:42).  From  a  comparison  of  the  Chester 
Beatty  Papyrus,  P45,  and  the  two  Bodmer  Papyri,  P66  and  P75,  it  is  clear  that 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries  no  one  type  of  text  prevailed  in  Egypt. 
Moreover,  P75  speaks  eloquently  for  the  high  level  of  recensional  activity  of 
the  Egyptian  Christians  of  the  second  century. — J.  J.  C. 

Texts,  cf.  §  7-243. 

NT  General 

52.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Mary  in  Scripture  and  Liturgy,”  Worship  36  (6,  ’62) 
386-391. 

A  discussion  of  some  recent  Catholic  writings  on  this  subject. 

53.  Anon.,  “Christians  and  Scripture,”  Tablet  216  (May  12,  ’62)  444. 

G.  Weigel’s  Where  Do  We  Differ  (1962),  which  contains  with  other  papers 
his  Taylor  Lectures  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,  contributes  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  ecumenical  understanding. 

54.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Variantes  de  traduction  sur  l’hebreu?”  Mnseon  74  (3-4,  ’61) 
435-439. 

In  non-canonical  quotations  of  NT  texts  there  are  three  cases  in  which  lids 
is  replaced  by  hyper  or  vice  versa.  These  are  Mt  10:16  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes ;  Didache  2:7  and  Mt  19:19;  logion  101  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mt  10:37;  Lk  14:26  on  the  other.  This  interchange  of 
the  two  words  seems  to  be  due  to  a  Semitic  substratum,  the  translator  reading 
a  mem  {—hyper)  instead  of  a  ki  {—hos).  In  the  second  and  third  cases  a 
Hebrew,  but  not  an  Aramaic,  original  would  explain  the  variants.  A  Hebrew 
substratum  can  readily  be  assumed  since  the  Qumran  documents  have  proved 
that  Hebrew  was  used  by  contemporaries  of  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

55.  E.  Beaucamp,  “Riflessioni  sull’idea  di  ‘forza’  nella  Bibbia,”  BibOriente 
4  (3,  ’62)  81-83. 

The  power  and  downfall  of  the  wicked  is  a  frequent  theme  in  the  Bible  which 
also  portrays  the  victorious  power  possessed  by  the  elect  of  God  and  by  the  weak. 

56.  S.  Binda,  “II  banchetto  messianico,”  BibOriente  4  (2,  ’62)  41-46. 

By  its  very  nature  as  a  part  of  daily  life  or  a  sign  of  special  friendship,  the 
common  meal  or  banquet  is  perfectly  adapted  to  express  the  spiritual  reality 
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effected  by  the  Eucharist  and  to  signify  the  blessings  promised  in  this  memorial 
of  the  Savior. 

57.  G.  Bornkamm,  “Geschichte  und  Glaube  im  Neuen  Testament/’  Evang 
Theol  22  (1-2,  ’62)  1-15. 

(1)  Discussion  about  the  Arnoldshain  theses  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  makes 
clear  that  the  crucial  question  is  what  kind  of  history  undergirds  faith  and 
whether  it  is  the  history  resulting  from  historicocritical  research  to  which 
theology  is  indebted.  (2)  Life-of- Jesus  research  proceeded  with  Lessing’s  view 
of  revelation  being  grounded  in  Geschichte ,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  classical 
two-natures  doctrine.  (3)  The  prevailing  view  of  history  (in  life-of-Jesus 
research,  historical  criticism,  conservatism)  is  that  of  historical  positivism  and 
materialism.  But  the  Gospels  view  Jesus’  history  before  Easter  through  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  Especially  John’s  view  of  history  completely  ignores  what 
is  essential  to  us  for  history.  Note  the  dialectical  meaning  of  semaia  in  John. 
(4)  The  Gospels’  history  is  eschatological  history  understandable  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Jesus’  Resurrection  and  vice  versa.  Bultmann’s  positivistic  “mere 
fact”  of  continuity  and  identity  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of 
faith  does  not  help  faith.  The  Gospels’  method  of  presentation,  their  kind  of 
historiography,  is  rooted,  rather,  in  the  historical  Jesus  Himself — not  in  search 
for  “pure  facts.”  Both  Jesus  Christ  and  those  who  hear  Him  are  the  same 
yesterday,  today  and  forever:  dependent  on  encounter  for  His  lordship  and 
their  faith. — J.  G.  G. 

58.  J.  Bourke,  “A  Survey  of  New  Testament  Studies,”  Black  friars  43  (501, 
’62)  129-136. 

Two  topics  are  discussed:  the  prayer  book  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
question  of  eschatology. 

59.  J.  Bourke,  “From  Temple  to  Heavenly  Court,”  LifeSpir  16  (189,  ’62) 
407-420. 

The  theme  of  God’s  presence  to  Israel  and  of  Israel’s  encounter  with  God 
in  His  holiness  is  traced  through  the  OT  into  the  NT  [cf.  §  6-412].  “Only 
when  we  have  traced  kahod  theology  from  Moses’  vision  of  the  burning  bush 
to  Daniel’s  vision  of  the  court  of  heaven  can  we  even  begin  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  apply  the  title  ‘Son  of  Man,’  the  most  sublime  of  all  Old  Testament 
titles,  to  the  dying  Jesus  on  the  Cross.” — J.  J.  C. 

60.  S.  G.  Browne,  “Leprosy:  The  Christian  Attitude,”  ExpTimes  73  (8,  ’62) 
242-245. 

An  attitude  of  repugnance  towards  leprosy  is  unchristian  and  has  no  basis 
in  the  Bible.  Where  modern  biblical  translations  use  the  terms  “leper”  or 
“leprosy,”  the  original  word  rarely,  if  ever,  refers  to  the  disease  which  is  known 
today  as  leprosy. — J.  J.  C. 
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61.  C.  Burgard,  “La  vigne  du  Seigneur,”  BibVieChret  44  (’62)  54-63. 

The  scriptural  theme  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Christian  revelation. 
God’s  vineyard  planted  for  man’s  joy  is  the  religion  of  love.  Christ,  the  new 
and  true  vine,  inaugurated  the  religion  of  salvation.  The  vine  motif  stresses 
also  the  historical  and  social  dimension  of  Christianity. — M.  A.  F. 

62.  M.  Cambe,  “L’influence  du  Cantique  des  cantiques  sur  le  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment,”  RevThom  62  (1,  ’62)  5-25. 

With  the  backing  of  a  strong  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  the  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Canticles  can  be  presumed  and  the  exegete  can  proceed  to  study 
the  influence  of  the  Yahweh-spouse  symbolism  upon  the  NT.  Sometimes  the 
interrelation  can  be  traced  through  words  and  analogous  situations:  i.e.,  in 
Cant  1:12  (LXX)  and  Jn  12:3,  a  woman  in  the  course  of  a  banquet  pours 
nard  (this  word  is  found  in  the  Bible  only  in  Canticles  and  in  the  Bethany 
incident)  in  honor  of  the  king  (or  Christ),  and  its  heavy  fragrance  spreads 
through  the  surrounding  area.  Jn  20:1-18  in  its  present  redactional  form  has 
striking  resemblance  to  Cant  3:1-4;  both  texts  speak  of:  search  at  night;  by  a 
woman;  for  the  beloved;  with  initial  failure;  then  inquiry  from  the  guards; 
discovery  of  the  beloved;  embrace  (which  Christ  forbids). 

Study  of  terminology  may  reveal  close  contacts:  only  Cant  4:7  and  Eph  5:27 
affirm  the  integral  perfection  of  the  spouse  by  an  almost  identical  term  amomos. 
In  this  case,  however,  cultic  nuances  enter,  because  in  Lev  1:3;  1  Mac  4:42; 
Eph  2:6  and  1  Pt  1:19  amomos  describes  an  acceptable  sacrifice;  still  other 
texts,  Ezek  16:9  and  Eph  5:26,  refer  to  purifying  baths.  In  another  instance, 
not  only  Cant  6:10  but  possibly  Isa  66:7  (LXX)  account  for  the  woman  in 
Apoc  12:1.  This  complexity  of  textual  interdependence  sometimes  makes  it 
difficult  to  separate  the  influence  of  Canticles  from  other  OT  texts.  In  summary, 
the  influence  of  Canticles  can  be  admitted  as  only  possible  in  the  following 
cases:  Apoc  22:17  and  Cant  7:12;  Jn  3:29  and  Cant  8:13;  Jn  12:3  and  Cant 
1:12;  Jn  20:15  (theme  of  garden)  and  Cant  8:13.  Other  allusions  to  the  Canticle 
seem  very  likely :  Eph  5:27  to  Cant  4:7  and  Ps  45:10,  14;  Apoc  12:1  to  Cant 
6:10.  The  influence  of  Cant  5:2  upon  Apoc  3:20  and  of  Cant  3:1-4  upon  Jn 
20:1-18  is  certain. — C.  St. 

63.  A.  Colunga,  “Israel  juzgado  en  el  Evangelio,”  Salmanticensis  8  (3,  ’61) 
657-664. 

Although  Israel  can  rightly  be  called  a  chosen  nation  because  of  her  role  in 
the  preparation  for  the  world’s  Savior,  she  did  not  measure  up  to  her  mysterious 
destiny.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  God  would  be  brought  by  Israel’s  mis¬ 
conduct  to  break  His  Covenant.  But  in  fact  the  divine  promises  are  eternal  and 
according  to  them,  the  city  which  put  the  Savior  on  the  Cross  will  also  be 
called  the  city  of  the  King  where  Yahweh  will  reign. — H.  C. 
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64.  J.  Guillet,  “L’fivangile  et  la  messe,”  Christus  9  (35,  ’62)  374-385. 

Though  the  Eucharist  does  not  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  entire  gospel  message  is  in  the  Eucharist  and  the  Christian’s  life  should  be 
wholly  nourished  by  the  Eucharist,  as  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  teach  us. 

65.  E.  F.  Harrison,  “Some  Patterns  of  the  New  Testament  Didache,”  BibSac 
119  (474,  ’62)  118-128. 

The  chief  interest  is  in  inquiring  whether  any  special  patterns  of  the  didache 
are  discernible  in  the  letters  written  for  the  guidance  of  believers  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age.  “Certain  conclusions  appear  warranted.  A  survey  of  this  kind,  despite 
its  limited  nature,  (1)  gives  strong  underscoring  to  the  debt  which  early 
Christianity  owed  to  its  Hebraic  background,  (2)  provides  a  methodology  for 
the  handling  of  parallel  passages  in  the  epistles  which  is  superior  to  the  theory 
of  literary  dependence,  (3)  confirms  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  church 
despite  its  wide  geographical  distribution  and  the  peculiar  features  which  local 
conditions  may  have  tended  to  place  upon  some  local  congregations,  and  (4) 
reveals  that  the  Christian  ethic,  for  all  its  similarity  to  earlier  models,  had  its 
distinctive,  namely,  that  the  redemption  provided  in  Christ  lifted  it  into  a  highly 
personalized  relationship.  The  goal  was  not  merely  to  refrain  from  this  or  that, 
or  to  do  this  or  that,  but  to  grow  up  into  Christ  in  all  things.” 

66.  K.  Hruby,  “La  fete  des  Tabernacles  au  Temple,  a  la  Synagogue  et  dans 
le  Nouveau  Testament,”  L’Orient  Syrien  7  (2,  ’62)  163-174. 

67.  A.  Liege,  “The  Ministry  of  the  Word:  from  Kerygma  to  Catechesis,” 
LumVit  17  (1,  ’62)  21-36. 

The  ministry  of  transmitting  the  word  in  the  Church  must  reproduce  as  far 
as  possible  the  very  forms  in  which  God  revealed  Himself. 

68.  C.  M.  Martini,  “La  primitiva  predicazione  apostolica  e  le  sue  caratteri- 
stiche,”  CivCatt  113  (3,  ’62)  246-255. 

In  the  beginning  the  gospel  was  not  written  but  preached  by  witnesses,  some 
of  whom  bore  testimony  even  with  their  blood.  This  preaching  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  apostolic  hierarchy  which  thus  guaranteed  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  message. — J.  J.  C. 

69.  H.  R.  Moeller  and  A.  Kramer,  “An  overlooked  structural  Pattern  in 
New  Testament  Greek,”  NovTest  5(1,  ’62)  25-35. 

Ambiguities  in  NT  Greek  caused  by  the  double  accusative  following  an 
infinitive  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  infinitive  constructions 
but  at  times  cause  the  tyro  considerable  difficulty.  After  studying  77  examples 
this  simple  grammatical  rule  was  found.  “Of  two  consecutive  accusative  case 
substantives  constructed  with  an  infinitive,  the  first  in  order  functions  as  the 
subject  term,  the  second  as  the  predicate  term.”  But  the  predicate  term  stands 
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first  in  some  cases  (14  out  of  77)  in  which  a  clause  has  tis,  ti,  tina  or  certain 
idioms.  A  brief  study  of  the  LXX  and  of  a  few  early  patristic  writers  shows 
that  this  pattern  is  part  of  the  Koine.  A  complete  list  is  given  of  the  passages 
cited  together  with  a  bibliography. — D.  C.  Z. 

70.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Petition  as  a  literary  form,”  NovTest  5  (1,  ’62)  46-54. 

From  the  papyri  it  can  be  determined  that  petitions  regularly  fell  into  a 
stereotyped  pattern  with  three  basic  elements — the  background,  the  petition 
verb  and  the  desired  action.  Two  elaborations  which  frequently  occur  are  the 
address  and  the  courtesy  phrase  which  tend  to  be  attracted  to  the  petition  verb, 
occurring  before  or  more  often  after  it.  This  pattern  appears  midway  in  rigidity 
between  the  thanksgiving  and  the  opening  formulas  of  epistles  in  Koine.  The 
official  petitions  formed  the  pattern  for  the  private  ones  and  influenced  the 
petitions  of  the  NT.  The  NT  petitions  fall  into  four  distinct  types,  arranged 
according  to  the  degree  of  personal  concern  contained  in  the  petition  verb: 
(1)  routine,  with  axioun;  (2)  formal,  with  deisthai;  (3)  familiar,  with  erotan; 
(4)  personal,  with  parakalein. — D.  C.  Z. 

71.  F.  Mussner,  “Die  Mitte  des  Evangeliums  in  neutestamentlicher  Sicht,” 
Catholica  15  (4,  ’61)  271-292. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  core  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  NT  lies  in  the 
proclamation,  the  good  news,  of  the  inbreak  in  Jesus  Christ  of  the  eschatological 
time  of  salvation.  Examining  Jesus’  message  we  discover  in  the  oldest  tradition 
a  layer  which  considered  the  Christ-event  as  the  eschatological  saving  event, 
and  this  tradition  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Himself. 

For  Paul’s  testimony  on  this  matter,  Romans  and  Galatians  are  considered 
together,  then  the  Captivity  Epistles.  Undoubtedly  Paul  believed  that  the  time 
of  salvation  had  come  with  Christ,  but  in  Romans-Galatians  this  truth  is  viewed 
under  the  aspect  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  In  the  Captivity  Epistles, 
however,  one  may  almost  say  that  the  core  of  the  gospel  is  the  lordship  of 
Christ  who  has  been  elevated  above  principalities  and  powers,  that  salvation 
is  a  cosmic  event  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  eschatological  anakephalaiosis  of 
all  in  Christ. 

For  John,  eschatological  salvation  centers  not  in  the  function  of  Jesus  but 
in  His  nature  and  person.  In  fine,  the  thesis  proposed  brings  out  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles:  the  once-for-allness  of  the  saving  event,  and  the  importance 
of  a  happening  in  historical  time.  Such  a  position  does  not  do  away  with  a 
legitimate  existential  interpretation  of  the  NT  and  can  be  called  in  a  true  sense 
apocalyptic. — J.  J.  C. 

72.  K.  Prumm,  “Zur  Friih-  und  Spatform  der  religionsgeschichtlichen  Christus- 
deutung  von  H.  Windisch,”  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  391-422;  43  (1,  ’62)  22-56. 

H.  Windisch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  representatives  of  the 
history  of  religion  school  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  Today,  twenty-five 
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years  after  his  death,  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  his  contribution  to 
NT  studies.  Fundamental  to  his  outlook  is  his  interpretation  of  2  Cor  8:9: 
Christ’s  becoming  poor  and  His  pre-existent  riches  are  mythical  elements  which 
pervade  all  the  Gospel  narrative  of  Christ’s  life  and  work  as  well  as  all  Paul’s 
teaching  about  Christ.  However,  a  detailed  study  of  W’s  writings  shows  clearly 
the  inconsistency  of  his  view. 

In  Windisch’s  last  great  work  Christus  und  Paulus  (1935)  he  brings  these 
two  great  personalities  in  relation  to  the  ancient  notion  of  theios.  The  attribute 
theios  was  applicable  to  historical  persons  and  implied  most  naturally  a  close 
relation  with  the  divine  or  with  God.  In  the  NT  the  adjective  theios  is  never 
used  of  a  human  person.  Hellenistic  Judaism  gave  the  term  when  applied  to 
persons  the  meaning  of  “religious,”  and  thus  the  prominent  persons  of  the  OT 
and  the  NT  came  to  be  called  “divine”  in  the  sense  of  “religious”  persons. 
Christ  and  Paul,  therefore,  were  homines  religiosi,  theioi. 

In  W’s  estimate  of  Christ’s  divine  character  there  are  two  noteworthy  mis¬ 
takes.  (1)  His  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  but  the  Christ  of  liberal 
exegesis.  (2)  W  considers  the  apostleship  as  an  ordinary  charism  and  under¬ 
estimates  the  authentic  mission  of  the  apostle.  W  retains  many  basic  biblical 
features  of  the  apostolic  office  but  he  interprets  them  quite  arbitrarily.  Another 
defect  in  his  method  may  be  called  “subtraction”  and  “sublimation.”  In  the  effort 
to  bring  Paul  as  near  as  possible  to  Christ,  W  endeavors  to  lower  Christ  and 
to  elevate  Paul.  In  order  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  position  of  Christ  and 
Paul  as  theioi  or  men  of  God,  W  examines  their  function  as  prophets  who  were 
men  entrusted  with  a  special  mission  by  God. — P.  P.  S. 

73.  A.  Renard,  “Les  serviteurs  du  roi,”  BihVieChret  46  (’62)  33-45. 

In  the  Gospels  the  term  “servant  of  God”  has  not  the  religious  background 
found  in  the  OT.  Instead  the  words  reflect  the  social  customs  of  daily  life  which 
Christ  borrowed  to  make  His  disciples  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  term,  therefore,  assumes  a  new  religious  value:  the  disciple  of  Christ 
who  has  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God  has  become  the  servant  of  the  king. — 
J.  J.  C. 

74.  W.  Childs  Robinson,  “The  Resurrection.  As  Portrayed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  177-180. 

The  Resurrection  is  the  appearing  of  a  new  order  of  life  within  history  which 
transcends  and  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  analogies  of  this  order.  The 
NT  represents  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  objective,  as  corporeal  and 
as  glorious.  Paul,  as  well  as  Acts  and  the  Gospels,  teaches  a  corporeal  or  bodily 
resurrection  both  of  Christ  and  of  those  who  are  His.  For  Jesus  and  the  faithful 
the  resurrection  is  glorious,  and  the  Transfiguration  foreshadows  this  glory, 
even  as  the  apparition  to  Paul  attests  it. — J.  J.  C. 
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75.  H.  Schlier,  “Der  Mensch  im  Licht  der  urchristlichen  Verkiindigung,” 
GeistLeb  35  (1,  ’62)  6-14. 

In  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  the  question  concerning  the  meaning 
of  man  involved  a  consideration  of  his  destiny  (God  Himself),  his  creaturehood 
and  his  mysterious  disobedience  to  his  Maker.  But  above  all  account  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that  man  as  he  is  found  in  this  world  is  confronted  with  the  offer 
of  the  true  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  answer 
he  gives  to  this  call. — E.  J.  K. 

76.  H.  Schurmann,  “Die  neutestamentliche  Handbibliothek  des  Seelsorgs- 
geistlichen,”  TrierTheolZeit  7 1  (2, ’62)  112-115. 

A  brief  description  and  evaluation  of  German  biblical  works  which  can  be 
of  assistance  to  the  preacher. 

77.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “La  prophetie  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  CommViat  4 
(3-4,  ’61)  221-231. 

J.  L.  Hromadka  stressed  that  the  OT  prophetical  function  achieved  a  high 
point  in  John  the  Baptist  and  was  perfected  in  Christ.  The  NT  prophets  were 
depositories  of  particular  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strengthening  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Church.  The  authority  of  the  prophets  was  passed  on  to  the  apostles 
who  proclaimed  the  word  of  God  not  as  the  OT  prophets  but  as  witnesses  to 
the  risen  Lord.  It  seems  well  to  add  that  the  content  of  NT  prophecy  is  not 
the  Christian  message  itself,  but  rather  words  of  edification,  exhortation  and 
comfort  for  the  community.  These  prophecies  deal  with  the  concrete  situations 
of  life  rather  than  of  the  fundamental  mystery  of  God.  In  the  primitive  Church 
prophecy  preached  love  rather  than  faith.  Through  prophecy  the  Church  found 
its  communitarian  orientation  towards  fundamental  questions  of  human  exist¬ 
ence. — M.  A.  F. 

78.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “The  Christian’s  Freedom  of  Speech  in  the  New 
Testament,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  44  (2,  ’62)  466-488. 

In  the  first  annual  Manson  Memorial  Lecture  it  seemed  fitting  to  speak  about 
a  NT  word  which,  in  its  various  nuances  of  meaning,  underlines  some  features 
which  were  outstanding  in  the  activities  of  T.  W.  Manson  as  a  minister  of 
the  Word. 

The  Greek  noun  parresia  (literally,  “to  say  everything,”  but  there  is  no  single 
English  rendering  which  can  satisfactorily  cover  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
of  the  Greek)  “has  played  an  important  part  both  in  the  pagan  Greek  world 
and  among  the  Christians.”  It  is  first  known  from  Greek  political  vocabulary, 
where  it  means  “the  right  of  the  free  citizen  to  express  his  opinion  in  the 
assembly  of  the  city.”  Jewish-Hellenistic  writers  (Philo  and  Josephus)  also 
applied  the  word  to  the  freedom  of  a  godly  man  in  relation  to  his  God,  and 
this  extended  usage  seems  to  contribute  more  to  the  understanding  of  parresia 
in  the  NT  than  do  its  infrequent  occurrences  in  the  LXX. 
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In  the  NT,  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Synoptics  (Mk  8:32),  but  other¬ 
wise  is  “fairly  evenly  distributed  over  at  least  four  writers.”  (1)  For  Paul, 
parresia  “is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  virtues  .  .  .  [nor]  with  friend¬ 
ship.  It  is  very  closely  linked  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  open 
proclamation  of  the  divine  Mystery,  or  the  divine  triumph.”  (2)  In  Acts,  the 
word  is  frequent  (but  never  in  Luke!)  and  denotes  the  freedom  with  which 
the  gospel  is  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  in  their  contacts  with  the  Jews.  (3)  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  word  is  used  of  Jesus’  revelation  of  God  to  the  Judean 
Jews.  (4)  “In  Hebrews,  the  ‘freedom  of  speech’  has  two  sides:  the  free  right 
to  approach  God,  given  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  open  confession  of  this  faith,  which  is  an  unshakable 
hope.”  (5)  Finally,  in  1  John  “the  word  .  .  .  always  indicates  the  assurance 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  God.”  Thus  throughout  the  NT,  “  ‘freedom  of  speech,’ 
with  all  its  variety  of  meanings,  is  .  .  .  always  based  on  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  who  restored  the  relation  between  God  and  man.” — R.  A.  K. 

79.  D.  G.  van  Vreumingen,  “De  betekenis  van  homologein  in  het  Nieuwe 
Testament”  [The  Meaning  of  homologein  in  the  NT],  Theologie  en 
Practijk  21  (4,  ’61)  121-132. 

A  semantic  and  grammatical  analysis  of  the  use  of  homologein  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives  in  the  NT  shows  that  this  verb  implies  a  living  and  spontaneous  rela¬ 
tion  between  subject  and  object.  Consequently  it  is  not  suited  for  impersonal 
statements  of  ontological  fact  and  the  exact  formulation  of  its  object  is  in¬ 
essential. — P.  L.  A. 

80.  E.  E.  Wolfzorn,  “Realized  Eschatology.  An  Exposition  of  Charles  H. 
Dodd’s  Thesis,”  EphTheolLov  38  (1-2,  ’62)  44-62. 

“It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  offer  a  critical  judgment  of  the  theory 
of  realized  eschatology.  Certainly,  though,  it  does  emphasize  the  importance  and 
originality  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  central  figure  of  the  gospels.”  The 
exposition  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  Dodd’s  writings  (pp.  63-70). 

81.  F.  Wulf,  “Osterliche  Berufungen,”  GeistLeb  35  (2,  ’62)  81-83. 

The  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Apocalypse  of  various  persons  called 
by  the  risen  Christ  can  assist  men  of  today  to  know  and  follow  their  vocation. 


82.  Anon.,  “XXII  Semana  Biblica  Espanola  (del  11  al  16  septiembre),” 
RevEspT eol  21  (4,  ’61)  398-405. 

The  papers  dealt  chiefly  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  the  eschatol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Bible. 

83.  “A  Israel  desde  todas  las  partes  de  la  tierra.  El  Segundo  Congreso  Biblico 
Internacional,”  CultBib  19  (182,  ’62)  51-55. 

A  translation  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  Cronicas  (Nov.  1961).  They 
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are:  P.  de  Pally,  “Cuanto  amo  tu  Ley!”  and  P.  E.  Lapiz,  “La  campeona  del 
Brasil.”— J.  J.  C. 

84.  S.  Bartina,  “Congreso  Internacional  Catolico  de  Estudios  Paulinos. 
Segundo  Congreso  Internacional  Catolico  Biblico  (Roma  25-30.  IX.  1961),” 
CultBib  19  (182,  *62)  6-12. 

85.  B.  D’Amore,  “  ‘Demitizzazione  e  immagine’  tema  di  un  Convegno  di  Studi 
a  Roma  (Roma,  11-16  Gennaio  1962),”  Sapienza  15  (2,  ’62)  330-332. 

86.  A.  Zama,  “Congresso  Internazionale  Cattolico  di  Studi  Paolini  (Roma, 
25-30  settembre  1961),”  Sapienza  15  (2,  ’62)  324-326. 

87.  P.  Valori,  “Un  Convegno  sulla  ‘Demitizzazione’  bultmanniana,”  Gregori- 
anmn  43  (3,  ’62)  527-535. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

88.  S.  Aalen,  “  ‘Reign’  and  ‘House’  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Gospels,” 
NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  215-240. 

The  generally  accepted  view  that  the  term  “kingdom  of  God”  as  used  in  the 
NT  ought  properly  to  be  rendered  “reign,  or  rule  of  God”  is  challenged. 
Although  the  idea  of  God’s  reign  is  predominant  in  Judaism,  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  the  idea  of  God’s  kingdom  “seems  to  have  a  strong  affinity  to  the  local 
sphere.” 

Against  the  usual  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  (1)  the  Gospels  seldom  speak 
of  God  as  king;  (2)  characteristic  terminology  used  in  connexion  with  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  quite  different  from  the  complex  of  phrases  which  are 
typically  Jewish;  and  (3)  Jesus  does  not  use  the  phrase  that  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  revealed,  but  in  contrast  with  Judaism  speaks  of  its  coming. 

On  the  positive  side  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  kingdom  of  God  corresponds 
to  the  Jewish  expressions:  the  world  to  come,  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Great  Feast,  where  the  content  of  the  concept  is  salvation,  conceived  in  local 
categories.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  is  equivalent  to  the  expression,  the  house 
of  God.  Two  crucial  passages  are  examined,  (a)  In  the  Beelzebul  passage 
(Mt  12:25  ff.  —  Mk  3:23  ff.)  basileia  tou  theou  must  be  understood  as  God’s 
house  or  community.  Mt  12:28  =  Lk  11:20  is  interpreted  to  mean  “the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  kingdom  must  be  considered  as  a  fact.”  ( b )  In  Mt  11:12  =  Lk  16:16 
the  kingdom  is  clearly  thought  of  as  a  house  or  area  within  which  gifts  of 
salvation  are  available.  Finally,  the  parables  of  growth,  when  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  Jewish  parallels,  must  be  understood  as  referring  also  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  God. 

In  a  supplement  it  is  shown  that  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  in  1  Chr  17:7-14 
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forms  a  starting  point  for  a  trend  of  tradition  in  Judaism  which  no  longer 
understood  “house”  in  the  sense  of  a  royal  family  with  its  descendants,  but  as 
the  people  of  God,  the  true  religious  community. — R.  B.  W. 

89.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research,”  Chicago 
Studies  1  (1,  ’62)  5-16. 

The  author  measures  the  impact  of  the  past  40  years  on  the  study  of  the 
Gospels. 

90.  E.  C.  Blackman,  “Jesus  Christ  Yesterday:  Further  Notes  on  the  His¬ 
toricity  of  the  Kerygma,”  CanJournTheol  8  (2,  ’62)  116-125.  [Cf.  §  6-97.] 

It  has  been  argued  in  a  previous  article  that  more  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  even  if  a  proper  biography  cannot  be  reconstructed. 
Radical  historical  skepticism  is  inappropriate.  There  is  no  point  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  resurrection  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  actually  lived.  In  regard  to 
the  Passion  the  Gospels’  concern  is  for  an  account — plus  an  element  of  inter¬ 
pretation  admittedly — while  the  Epistles  are  concerned  solely  with  the  theolog¬ 
ical  significance.  The  Transfiguration  is  best  interpreted  as  an  experience  of 
Jesus  during  His  ministry.  Acts  2:22;  3:13;  10:38  show  that  the  pre-Passion 
period  of  Jesus’  life  was  not  ignored.  Only  Paul  could  and  apparently  did  ignore 
the  historic  factor  (cf.  2  Cor  5:16). 

The  historian  is  concerned  with  facts  and  events  and  their  causes  but  is  not 
indifferent  to  meaning  and  interpretation.  The  real  task  is  to  bring  out  the 
truth  that  there  has  been  revelation  in  history .  The  effort  to  get  back  to  the 
historical  Jesus  must  be  maintained,  with  the  concern  to  find  the  perennial 
significance  of  His  example  and  command.  The  insistence  on  the  significance 
of  a  particular  life  distinguishes  the  Gospels  from  much  non-Christian  religious 
literature. — W.  C.  L. 

91.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Parable  and  Allegory  reconsidered,”  NovTest  5  (1,  ’62) 
36-45. 

Following  B.  Weiss  and  A.  Jiilicher,  most  NT  commentators  have  maintained 
that  the  Gospel  allegories  were  not  spoken  by  Jesus  but  were  the  creation  of 
the  early  Church.  However,  the  clear  distinction  between  allegory  and  parable 
was  not  an  ancient  but  a  modern  one,  and  Jesus  never  clearly  differentiated 
them.  Furthermore,  some  Synoptic  parables  cannot  be  understood  except  as 
allegories,  and  the  Johannine  metaphors  are  not  unworthy  of  Jesus  the  preacher, 
and  there  seem  to  be  authentic  parables  at  the  root  of  some  of  these  metaphors. 
Finally,  the  usual  five  arguments  adduced  as  proof  that  the  Church  and  not 
Jesus  was  responsible  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Sower  and  the 
Seed  can  be  answered  as  follows.  (1)  While  the  major  point  of  the  parable 
is  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  that  “does  not  mean  that  the  details  of  the 
parable  cannot  have  meaning.”  (2)  The  complicated  character  of  the  allegory 
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in  contrast  to  Jesus’  usual  method  of  teaching  is  an  illusion.  When  compared 
to  the  patristic  elaborations,  the  Markan  allegory  is  modest.  (3)  The  uneven¬ 
ness  of  style  in  contrast  to  Jesus’  rhetorical  ability  shows  that  Mark  was 
handling  revered  tradition  with  which  he  did  not  dare  to  tamper.  (4)  The 
vocabulary  which  has  more  affinities  with  the  early  Church  than  with  the 
undisputed  sayings  of  Jesus,  could  have  appeared  on  Jesus’  lips  since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  vocabulary  strictly  foreign  to  Jesus  or  the  Jewish  mind.  In  fact, 
parallels  can  be  found  in  Jewish  literature  and  perhaps  in  the  NT  itself.  (5) 
The  obvious  address  to  the  existent  Christian  community  in  the  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  parable  “simply  reflects  the  continued  validity  of  Jesus’ 
teaching  in  the  minds  of  his  followers”  where  His  own  allegorical  explanation 
was  redefined  to  apply  to  a  later  time. — D.  C.  Z. 

92.  A.  George,  “La  Seigneurie  de  Jesus  dans  le  regne  de  Dieu  d’apres  les 
evangiles  synoptiques,”  LumVie  11  (57,  ’62)  22-42. 

The  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  mentioned  47  times  in  Matthew,. 
40  times  in  Mark,  36  in  Luke,  is  the  constantly  recurring  theme  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Although  Jesus  announced  the  kingdom  in  traditional  OT  concepts, 
He  added  a  new  dimension  unheard  of  in  previous  Jewish  tradition.  This  was 
His  claim  of  real  lordship  implicitly  stated  right  from  the  beginning  of  His 
earthly  mission  by  His  miracles  and  by  the  authority  He  exercised.  He  also 
foretold  His  lordship  over  creation  at  the  Last  Judgment  and  manifested  His 
lordship  at  the  Easter  apparitions. — M.  A.  F. 

93.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Resurrection  and  Historical  Method,”  Dialog  1  (2, 
’62)  30-37. 

R.  Bultmann  and  E.  Stauffer  represent  two  current  and  extreme  positions 
over  against  the  Resurrection  pericopes.  B  insists  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Resurrection  and  S  stresses  the  nature  of  the  Resurrection  as  a  genuine  his¬ 
torical  occurrence.  In  order  to  avoid  B’s  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  historical 
aspect  and  S’s  tendency  to  reduce  the  Resurrection  to  a  mere  empirical  fact, 
a  reaffirmation  of  essential  elements  in  the  Christian  concept  of  faith  is  de¬ 
manded. — E.  J.  K. 

94.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Saint  John  Chrysostom  on  History  in  the  Synoptics,” 
CathBib  Quart  24  (2,  ’62)  140-147. 

“Although  the  great  Antiochene  does  not  reject  a  harmonization  of  the 
Gospel  stories  on  the  single  plan  of  history,  an  exegetical  procedure  which  one 
might  describe  as  ‘concordism,’  he  still  can  envision  and  employ  another  ap¬ 
proach  which  conceives  these  discrepancies  as  belonging  to  the  literary  rather 
than  the  historical  order.  Evidently  the  choice  he  exercised  in  using  now  one 
method,  now  the  other,  indicates  that  for  him  no  theological  issue  was  at  stake 
in  that  choice.  The  Catholic  exegete  today,  who  treats  the  questions  of  histo¬ 
ricity  linked  with  the  deeds  and  words  of  Christ,  finds  in  Chrysostom  that 
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combination  of  discretion  and  reverence  as  well  as  the  solid  foundation  in 
Tradition  for  an  exegetical  approach  based  on  the  literary  form  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  he  handles/’ 

95.  K.  Smyth,  “The  Gospel  before  the  Gospels,”  Studies  51  (201,  ’62)  82-92. 

Recent  studies  have  provided  new  insights  and  corrected  some  false  ideas 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless,  these  writings  still  retain 
their  validity  as  historical  documents. — J.  J.  C. 

96.  A.  Strobel,  “Jahrespunkt-Spekulation  und  fruhchristliches  Festjahr.  Ein 
kritischer  Bericht  zur  Frage  des  Ursprungs  des  Weihnachtsfestes,”  Theol 
LitZeit  87  (3,  ’62)  183-194. 

Research  into  origins  of  a  celebration  of  Jesus’  birth  on  Dec.  25  and  Jan.  6 
has  produced  two  opposed  types  of  hypotheses:  the  “apologetic-history  of  re¬ 
ligions”  type  (H.  Usener,  B.  Botte,  H.  Lietzmann,  H.  Frank),  and  the 
“speculative-calendar”  type  (L.  Duchesne,  H.  Engberding).  L.  Fendt  reported 
this  research  in  TheolLitZeit  78  (1953).  Since  then  W.  Hartke,  in  Uber 
Jahrespunkte  und  Feste,  insbesondere  das  W eihnachtsfest  (1956),  has  presented 
a  brilliant  and  revolutionary  study,  which  attempts  to  bridge  the  two  positions. 

Hartke  contends  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  to  date  Jesus’  birth. 
Nov.  18,  the  date  chosen,  was  also  the  Syrian  New  Year  and  the  Son  of  God 
festival ;  Clement  commended  a  Christian  “protest  festival”  in  opposition.  The 
Dec.  25  date  was  originated  in  Rome,  probably  by  Hippolytus,  who  was  followed 
in  this  by  many  other  separatists.  Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Dionysius  of  Alex¬ 
andria  later  combined  to  recommend  Jan.  6  (Epiphany)  in  antithesis  to  the 
separatist  birth-festival.  A  Dec.  25  celebration  was  supported  by  the  Novatian- 
ists,  later  followed  by  the  Donatists. 

The  celebration  was  schismatic  and  oppositional  in  its  origin,  and  functioned 
as  a  religious  and  social  expression  of  protest  by  the  poor  and  humble  against 
the  ruling  slave-holding  society,  the  absolute  emperor,  the  non-Christians,  and 
against  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  so-called  Christians  who  would  violate 
the  conscience  of  loyal  followers  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Thus  their  protest  and 
celebration  have  an  obvious  message  and  value  for  us  today. 

But  Hartke’s  construction  must  be  objected  to,  both  in  many  of  its  details 
and  in  its  basic  conceptions  (for  example,  its  over-simple  division  between  pro¬ 
letarian  Novatianists  and  plutocratic  Great-Churchmen — religious  rigorism  has 
never  been  the  prerogative  of  any  particular  social  class).  We  must  not  neglect 
the  calendar  tradition  of  the  various  individual  Christian  areas.  But  Hartke’s 
work  has  great  value  in  driving  us  to  study  this  much-neglected  subject  anew. — 
E.  C.  H. 

97.  B.  Vawter,  “The  Historical  Theology  of  the  Gospels,”  HomPastRev  62 
(8,  ’62)  681-691. 

Modern  historical  criticism  has  outgrown  the  historicism  of  the  nineteenth 
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century:  vestiges  only  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  skepticism  of  the  Bult- 
mannian  type.  The  real  danger  remaining  from  historicism  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  affected  our  approach  to  biblical  history,  inclining  us  on  the  one 
hand  to  expect  from  the  Gospels  a  conception  of  statistical  history  which  their 
authors  never  possessed,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  miss  much  of  the  theology 
of  the  Gospels  which  is  inseparable  from  their  salvation-history.  In  approaching 
biblical  history  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  the  merely  historic 
( historisch )  and  the  theologically  historical  (geschichtlich) .  While  the  objec¬ 
tive  existence  of  the  historic  event  is  presupposed  by  the  Gospels,  they  are  not 
concerned  with  the  apologetical  validation  of  the  event  but  rather  with  the 
theology  of  the  mystery  which  it  has  revealed.  We  do  not  understand  the  Gospels 
rightly  until  we  have  understood  the  theological  orientation  of  their  history, 
taking  into  account  all  the  literary  forms  which  their  authors  used. — B.  V. 
(Author). 

Jesus  (General) 

98.  BibKirche  17  (2,  ’62)  has  the  following  articles  on  Messianism. 

H.  Gross,  “  ‘Ein  Zepter  wird  sich  erheben  aus  Israel’  (Num  24,  17).  Die 
messianische  Hoffnung  im  Alten  Testament,”  34-37. 

J.  Gnilka,  “  *Fiir  wen  halten  die  Leute  den  Menschen  Sohn?’  (Mt  16,  13). 
Die  Messiaserwartungen  zur  Zeit  Jesu,”  38-41. 

J.  Schmid,  “  ‘Selig  wer  sich  an  mir  nicht  argert!’  (Mt  11,  6).  Jesus,  der 
verheissene  Messias  im  Neuen  Testament,”  42-46. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  “  ‘Was  ihr  nicht  kennt,  das  verkiinde  ich  euch’  (Apg  17, 
23).  Die  Botschaft  vom  Messias  vor  den  Heiden,”  47-49. 

K.  Schubert,  “  ‘Einmal  aber  wird  der  Schleier  weggenommen’  (2  Kor  3, 
16).  Die  messianischen  Erwartungen  im  Judentum,”  50-53. 

99.  P.  E.  Bonnard,  “Tendu,  j’ai  attendu  le  Seigneur  (Psaume  40),”  BibVie 
Chret  45  (’62)  16-25. 

The  psalm  can  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  and  therefore  may  fittingly  describe 
the  conduct  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Although  He  never  explicitly  cited  the  psalm, 
His  attitude  approved  and  fulfilled  the  religious  ideals  of  the  Psalmist. — J.  J.  C. 

100.  M.  Brandle,  “Auferstehung  Jesu,”  Orientierung  26  (Apr.  15,  ’62)  73-75. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  first  act  of  salvation-history  which  will  be 
consummated  in  the  parousia. 

101.  P.  Brunner,  “The  Ascension  of  Christ — Myth  or  Reality,”  Dialog  1 
(2,  ’62)  38-39. 

Jesus’  Ascension  was  not  a  spatial  upward  movement.  It  was  the  act  by  which 
the  Lord  entered  into  God’s  hiddenness  for  all  earthly  time.  But  though  re¬ 
moved  visibly  from  us,  He  remains  with  all  of  us,  for  His  glorified  body  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  place. — E.  J.  K. 
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102.  J.  Camon  Aznar,  “La  divinidad  por  la  palabra,”  CultBib  19  (182,  ’62)  3-5. 


103.  C.  P.  Ceroke,  “The  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,”  CathBibQuart 
24  (2,  ’62)  125-139. 

“The  sketches  of  the  public  ministry  in  the  gospels  of  Mk  and  Jn  provide  a 
clear  insight  into  Jesus’  self-revelation.  Mk  supplies  the  basic  datum  that  Jesus 
admitted  at  Caesarea  Philippi  that  He  was  the  Messias,  as  His  disciples  had 
hoped  and  had  come  to  believe.  But  entirely  contrary  to  their  expectations  He 
viewed  Himself  as  a  suffering  Messias,  and  imposed  upon  their  faith  in  Him 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  share  His  suffering  so  as  to  participate  in 
His  glory.  Due  to  their  faith  in  Him  as  Messias,  buttressed  by  His  own  admis¬ 
sion,  and  to  personal  preoccupations  with  their  own  roles  in  the  coming  king¬ 
dom,  their  intellectual  curiosity  was  not  stirred  by  His  declarations  of  divine 
sonship.  They  understood  these  observations  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  their  faith 
in  His  messianic  mission.  These  data  in  Mk  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  make  it 
comprehensible  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  His  divinity  during  the 
public  ministry. 

“The  synoptic  tradition,  however,  fails  to  explain  in  what  sense  the  Sanhedrin 
charged  Jesus  with  claiming  divine  sonship.  This  lacuna  is  filled  by  the  fourth 
gospel.  According  to  Jn,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  first  perceived  grounds  in  His 
teaching  to  accuse  Him  of  laying  claim  to  a  divine  equality.  Prior  to  the  trial, 
Jesus  warded  off  this  attack  by  appealing  to  Scripture  and  to  His  miracles,  to 
which  He  pointed  as  testimony  that  God  worked  through  Him  in  a  unique  way. 
While  the  Sanhedrin’s  questioning  of  Jesus  as  to  His  identity  is  omitted  by 
Jn,  these  Johannine  factors  of  the  ministry  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  grasp 
the  import  of  Jesus’  trial.  At  the  trial,  He  refused  to  explain  His  divine  sonship 
in  any  sense  other  than  He  had  previously  maintained,  namely,  that  His  was 
a  unique  relationship  to  God.  He  predicted  (alluding  to  Dn  7,13)  that  upon 
His  death  His  true  identity  would  come  to  light.  With  the  perception  of  the 
significance  of  the  crucifixion  for  the  Church’s  grasp  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
Mk  (15,39)  cites  the  judgment  of  the  centurion,  ‘Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God’.” 

104.  J.  A.  Fichtner,  “Christ  Humiliated  and  Exalted,”  Worship  36  (5,  ’62) 
308-313. 

105.  D.  N.  Freedman,  “When  Did  Christ  Die?  New  Light  from  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  on  the  Date  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Events  of  Holy  Week,” 
Pittsburgh  Perspective  3(1,  ’62)  52-57. 

From  the  scrolls  one  can  establish  the  use  of  a  solar  calendar  which  solves 
discrepancies  between  John  and  the  Synoptics  regarding  the  date  of  the  Pass- 
over  and  removes  many  difficulties  found  in  the  traditional  chronology  of  the 
Passion. 
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106.  J.  Giblet,  “Jesus,  fils  de  David/’  LumVie  11  (57,  ’62)  3-21. 

The  title  “Son  of  David”  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  diverse  NT  texts.  In  the 
miracle  accounts  the  appeal  to  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  exercising  mercy  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  Messianic  context.  Likewise,  the  crowds  at  Jerusalem  hail¬ 
ing  the  Son  of  David  envisioned  His  triumphal  entry  as  an  important  Messianic 
event.  Jesus  recognized  the  popular  Jewish  belief  in  the  Davidic  origin  of  the 
Messiah,  but  in  Mt  22:41-46  He  attempted  to  bring  the  people  to  a  more 
transcendent  view  of  the  Messiah’s  origin.  Although  the  early  kerygma  as 
recorded  in  Acts  likwise  reaffirms  Christ’s  membership  in  the  Davidic  family, 
it  stressed  the  Resurrection  as  the  ultimate  reason  for  Christ’s  Messianic  power. 
The  primitive  liturgy,  reflected  in  the  Apocalypse,  records  allusions  to  Christ’s 
relation  to  David.  This  emphasis  is  repeated  in  the  final  redaction  of  the 
Infancy  narrative  (Lk  1:32,69). — M.  A.  F. 

107.  W.  C.  Johnson,  “The  Old  Testament  Basis  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ,”  GordRev  6  (2-3,  ’61)  62-79. 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  the  strongest  support  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  lies  in  the  body  of  references  (such  as  Isaiah 
40:3,  45:23,  45:11,  12,  48:12,  Joel  2:32,  et.  al.)  which,  with  their  New  Testa¬ 
ment  counterparts,  attribute  to  Jesus  as  Lord,  the  name,  functions,  and  attributes 
of  the  Old  Testament  Jhwh.  The  cumulative  force  of  this  corpus  of  texts  is 
such  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  set  it  aside. 

“Having  established  these  references  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion,  other 
texts  may  be  brought  in  as  supplementary  evidences.  Of  these,  the  strongest 
perhaps  might  be  Isaiah  9:6  and  Psalm  45:5-7.  We  would  be  hesitant  to  use 
such  a  text  as  Isaiah  7 : 14  until  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah  had 
been  well  established  from  other  sources.  When  this  has  been  done,  such  a  text 
as  Isaiah  7:14  may  well  be  used  as  further  clarification  of  the  doctrine.” 

108.  C.  M.  Martini,  “II  silenzio  dei  testimoni  non  cristiani  su  Gesu,”  CivCatt 
113  (2,  ’62)  341-349. 

Though  they  say  little  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  contemporary  non-Christian 
writers  bear  witness  to  His  existence.  This  relative  silence  is  due  to  their 
limited  interests  which  are  predominantly  secular. — J.  J.  C. 

109.  H.  J.  Richards,  “Pascha  Nostrum  Christus,”  ClerRev  47  (4,  ’62)  193-197. 

“The  purpose  of  these  few  lines  is  to  show  that  the  Exodus  did  have  meaning 
for  Israel,  and  that  the  Church  keeps  on  going  back  to  it  because  she  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  event,  and  continues  to  be.” 

110.  R.  Scardi,  “Gesu,  vero  uomo.  Piccolo  saggio  di  psicologia,”  PalCler  41 
(Apr.  1,  ’62)  382-394. 
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111.  D.  Squillaci,  “L’apparizione  di  Gesu  Risorto  alia  Madre  sua,”  PalCler 
41  (Apr.  15,  ’62)  409-412. 

Though  Scripture  has  preserved  no  record  of  the  incident,  tradition  affirms 
an  apparition  of  the  risen  Lord  to  His  mother. 

112.  N.  Streefkerk,  “Van  grafdeur  naar  hemelpoort”  [From  the  Threshold 
of  the  Grave  to  the  Gateway  of  Heaven],  HomBib  21  (4,  ’62)  73-80. 

The  40  days  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  is  an  important 
period  for  salvation-history.  This  time  has  special  significance  for  Christ  Him¬ 
self  and  for  His  task  as  king,  priest  and  prophet.  It  is  significant  for  those 
to  whom  He  appeared  at  that  time  and  for  the  Church  down  through  the 
centuries.  It  served  as  a  preparation  for  Pentecost:  His  coming  in  the  Spirit. 
It  has  meaning  for  the  parousia. — E.  J.  K. 

113.  H.  von  Campenhausen  —  J.  A.  Dvoracek,  “Das  Wunder  der  Aufer- 
stehung  und  das  leere  Grab.  Ein  Briefwechsel,”  CommViat  4  (3-4,  ’61) 
262-272. 

A  discussion  of  the  historical  and  eschatological  aspects  of  the  Resurrection 
points  out  the  dangers  involved  in  a  too  unilateral  viewpoint. 

114.  L.  Woodrum,  “The  Day  of  the  Son  of  Man,”  ChristT oday  6  (June  22, 
’62)  920-921. 

Despite  the  unbelief  of  many,  a  considerable  host  of  men  believe  with  Jesus 
that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,  and  that  He  will  come  again  as  certainly 
as  He  came  the  first  time. 

Jesus,  cf.  §  7-206. 


Jesus  ( Quest  of  historical ) 

115.  D.  L.  Deegan,  “Albrecht  Ritschl  on  the  Historical  Jesus,”  ScotJourn 
Th col  15  (2,  ’62)  133-150. 

The  so-called  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  proceeds  at  points  in  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  positive  contributions  of  the  19th-century  quest.  This  assertion 
can  be  substantiated  by  reference  to  Albrecht  Ritschl.  J.  M.  Robinson,  E. 
Brunner  and  K.  Barth  underestimate  the  positive  character  of  Ritschl’s  con¬ 
cept  of  revelation.  He  insists  that  Jesus  does  more  than  introduce  a  timelessly 
valid  idea  into  history.  For  Ritschl  the  meaningfulness  of  Jesus’  historicity  is 
essentially  bound  to  the  event  in  which  the  relation  between  Father  and  Son 
is  consummated  in  Jesus’  whole  lifework,  whereby  the  revelatory  aspect  of 
His  being  is  enclosed  in  His  words  and  deeds,  forming  the  abiding  ground  of 
our  reconciliation  with  God.  Ritschl’s  theology  did  not  aim  at  the  recovery  of 
some  figure  behind  the  Gospels  but  rather  signified  by  the  “historical  Jesus” 
the  life-mode  manifest  through  them  as  the  remembrance  of,  and  the  response 
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to,  Christ.  The  normativeness  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  the  leitmotif  of 
Ritschlian  theology  becomes  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  threefold  mod¬ 
ification  which  he  introduced  into  the  traditional  dogmatic  interpretation  of 
Jesus  Christ:  (1)  his  opposition  to  the  treatment  of  the  person  of  Christ  and 
the  work  of  Christ  in  two  separate  chapters;  (2)  his  rejection  of  the  relation 
between  Christ’s  humiliation  and  exaltation  as  one  of  temporal  succession ; 
(3)  his  conception  that  Christ’s  function  as  prophet,  priest  and  king  is  directly 
related  to  Christ’s  humiliation  and  exaltation.  A  more  complete  understanding 
of  R’s  interpretation  of  the  munus  triplex  involves  an  investigation  of  how  he 
conceives  of  Christ’s  kingly  activity  as  operative  in  His  historical  life  and  as 
finding  expression  in  both  His  prophetic  and  priestly  activity. — C.  L.  S. 

116.  H.  Gollwitzer,  “The  Jesus  of  History  and  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,” 
Theology  65  (501,  ’62)  90-94. 

As  faith  in  the  real  historical  man  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  faith  depends  on 
historical  criticism.  Any  independence  of  history  is  impossible  for  the  Christian 
faith,  in  which  Jesus  is  not  a  mere  symbol  of  universal  truths,  but  the  actual 
object  of  faith  and  love.  The  relation  between  faith  and  historical  criticism  is 
discussed  at  length,  and  the  limitations  of  historical  criticism  are  emphasized. — 
M.  A.  F. 

117.  W.  Lillie,  “  ‘The  Jesus  of  History’  in  1961,”  ScotJournTheol  15  (2,  ’62) 

151-163. 

This  paper  is  based  on  three  conclusions  of  the  author.  I  believe:  (1)  that 
it  is  possible  to  know  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  person  more  intimately  than  we 
know  any  other  individual  in  ancient  history;  (2)  that,  in  the  words  of  J.  M. 
Robinson,  “the  historical  Jesus  confronts  us  with  existential  decision  just  as  the 
kerygma  does”;  (3)  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  preacher  not  only  to  proclaim 
the  kerygma  but  to  portray  the  historical  Jesus.  In  preaching  the  Jesus  of 
history  in  1961  we  must  go  beyond  the  position  of  T.  R.  Glover  ( The  Jesus 
of  History,  1917)  and  see  how  fully  and  vitally  Jesus  shared  in  the  heritage 
of  the  OT  faith.  Jesus’  assertion  about  His  fulfillment  of  the  Law  is  His  way 
of  declaring  the  OT  foundations  of  His  own  mission  and  teaching.  The  authority 
of  Christ,  as  presented  by  Glover,  seems  to  be  a  human  authority,  the  moral 
authority  of  consummate  goodness.  Yet  the  Gospel’s  use  of  thambeisthai  (Mk 
1:27;  10:24;  10:32)  and  ekthambeisthai  (Mk  9:15)  more  likely  expresses 
consternation  in  the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 

This  impression  of  an  authority  beyond  human  nature  that  Jesus  made  on 
His  disciples  and  others  will  help  us  to  see  the  truth  about  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord.  Take  away  these  miracles  and  little  is  left  of  the  Jesus  of  history  except 
His  teaching  and  martyr’s  death.  The  miracles  stand  in  the  Gospels  as  witness 
to  the  impression  of  supernatural  power  that  Jesus  made  on  those  with  whom 
He  came  into  contact,  an  impression  which  is  conspicuously  absent  in  many 
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modern  portraits  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  we,  in  preaching  the  Jesus  of  history,  assign 
the  two  elements  of  triumphant  hope  and  tragic  foreboding  in  the  eschatological 
sayings  of  Jesus  to  different  stages  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  In  Jesus’  own  mind 
the  tragedy  and  the  triumph  were  real.  The  Gospels  depict  Jesus  as  vividly 
relevant  to  the  human  situation  in  every  generation.  Jesus  may  come  to  some 
people  in  mystical  experience  or  in  an  existential  response  to  the  challenge  of 
the  kerygma  of  the  preacher,  but  more  find  Him  as  He  is  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gospel  where  He  speaks  to  our  souls  as  no  other  human  being  has  ever  done. 
— C.  L.  S. 

118.  E.  Lohse,  “Die  Frage  nach  deni  historischen  Jesus  in  der  gegenwartigen 
neutestamentlichen  Forschung,”  TheolLitZeit  87  (3,  ’62)  161-174. 

Why  is  the  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  so  significant  theologically? 
Like  Barth,  Bultmann,  following  Paul  and  John,  refuses  to  base  himself  on 
Jesus  according  to  the  flesh.  Yet  Bultmann’s  own  circle  of  students  is  now 
challenging  this  position.  The  primitive  kerygma  emphasized  the  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  earthly  and  the  risen  Lord.  Though  Paul  speaks  of  the  consequences 
of  faith,  love  and  hope  rather  than  of  the  historical  Jesus,  we  must  ask:  Why 
did  not  the  early  Church  forget  Jesus?  Why  did  it  instead  create  the  Gospel 
form?  Kasemann,  Bornkamm  and  Fuchs  argue  that  the  Evangelists  see  the  key 
relevance  of  history  for  faith,  and  do  not  permit  a  myth  to  replace  history. 

How  can  we  attain  a  reasonably  secure  portrait  of  Jesus,  when  so  many 
pericopes  in  the  Gospels  plainly  report  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
Church,  not  of  Jesus?  Form-criticism  gives  a  working  hypothesis  to  discern  a 
minimal  core  of  Jesus’  words:  those  which  cannot  be  derived  either  from  the 
Church’s  proclamation  or  from  the  presuppositions  of  Judaism.  His  message 
is  understood  only  when  we  see  why  the  Jewish  leaders  united  to  eliminate 
Him:  He  spoke  with  an  authority  which  produced  either  obedience  or  enmity, 
and  their  enmity  led  to  the  cross,  which  is  thus  connected  necessarily  with  His 
message — indeed,  it  is  the  ultimate  realization  of  His  message. 

What  connection  exists  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Church’s  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  crucified,  risen  and  exalted  Lord?  The  simplest  answer,  implicit 
in  the  Gospels,  that  the  historical  Jesus  proclaimed  the  kerygma,  is  today  denied 
by  most  scholars.  Better  is  Bultmann’s  view  that  Jesus’  call  to  decision  implied 
a  Christology  which  the  Church’s  confession  made  explicit.  Recently  Ebeling 
and  others  have  used  existential  interpretation  to  gain  immediate  access  to 
Jesus,  and  through  structural  analysis  of  the  faith  which  arose  in  the  encounter 
with  Jesus  to  show  that  faith  came  to  expression  ( Sprache )  in  his  message 
just  as  it  did  in  the  kerygma.  But  (asks  Bultmann)  if  the  decision  is  already 
met  in  Jesus’  message,  why  did  not  the  Church  simply  repeat  it?  Why  the 
kerygma  at  all?  We  may  not  replace  the  risen  Lord  with  the  earthly  Jesus; 
nevertheless,  Christian  faith  affirms  that  they  are  identical.  Though  this  cannot 
be  proved  by  research,  yet  the  problem  must  be  studied,  for  it  matters  whether 
Jesus  stands  behind  the  word  of  His  Church  or  not. — E.  C.  H. 
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119.  B.  Reicke,  “Incarnation  and  Exaltation.  The  Historic  Jesus  and  the 
Kerygmatic  Christ/’  Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  156-168. 

History  and  kerygma  are  no  less  inseparable  in  the  Gospels  and  the  earliest 
tradition  than  in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  The  insight  gained  through  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  disciples  believed,  helped  them  to  correct,  complete,  make  more  historic 
and  true  their  former  image  of  Jesus.  Within  the  Bible  the  Gospels  have  the 
special  task  of  offering  material  for  the  study  of  the  Incarnation,  while  the 
other  books  of  the  NT  focus  on  the  Exaltation.  But  the  Gospels  do  not  speak 
of  a  purely  historical  Jesus. 

The  investigator  may  think  that  the  NT  writers  have  deformed  the  historic 
figure  of  Jesus  by  their  kerygmatic  ideas  of  Christ,  and  therefore  he  may  strive 
to  investigate  the  historic  Jesus  as  He  actually  was.  But  the  reconstruction  of 
a  non-kerygmatic  picture  of  Him  cannot  claim  the  Gospels  as  a  documentary 
basis.  Such  an  image  would  be  based  on  pure  speculation  and  be  the  result  of 
abstraction.  Nor  is  a  selective  approach  correct.  Exegetically,  the  criterion  for 
distinguishing  between  “authentic”  and  “non-authentic”  data  must  be  subjective. 
Historiographically,  the  attempt  to  combine  a  profane  and  a  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  involves  a  constant  transferring  from  the  method  of  one 
science  to  that  of  the  other,  which  makes  the  explanations  uncertain  and  the 
comprehension  unsatisfactory. 

Theologically,  higher  criticism  bears  only  indirectly  on  the  theological  object 
of  biblical  studies.  And  the  discussion  about  “authentic”  and  “non-authentic” 
sayings  is  theologically  questionable.  For,  granted  God  is  revealing  through 
Jesus,  who  has  the  right  to  limit  God’s  revelation?  For  these  reasons  the  inter¬ 
preter  must  respect  in  the  NT  the  unity  of  the  historic  and  kerygmatic  points 
of  view.  It  is  the  kerygmatic-historic  Jesus  who  according  to  God’s  own  word 
is  the  real  Jesus.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Evangelists  the  Gospel  picture  of  Jesus 
represents  the  actually  historic  Jesus  who,  as  such,  is  the  kerygmatic  Christ. — 
P.  M. 

120.  L.  H.  Silberman,  “The  New  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Judaism 
11  (3,  ’62)  260-267. 

The  new  quest  may  become  an  important  meeting  ground  for  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars,  because  the  latter  will  be  forced  to  take  Pharisaic  Rabbinic 
Judaism  more  seriously  than  they  have  in  the  past.  There  is  still  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  quest  may  tend  to  disengage  Jesus  from  His  Jewishness. — J.  J.  C. 

121.  E.  Stauffer,  “Zur  jiingsten  deutschen  Jesusforschung,”  HomBib  21  (6, 
’62)  121-126. 

A  number  of  critical  German  studies  dealing  with  the  Jesusforschung  have 
appeared  in  the  last  five  years.  The  authors,  experts  in  the  field,  show  a  remark¬ 
able  unanimity  on  three  points.  (1)  The  Leben-J esu-Forschung  of  the  last 
century  is  dead.  (2)  The  two-hundred-year  war  between  critical  and  conserv- 
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ative  or  liberal  and  positive  or  progressive  and  apologetical  theology  has  ceased 
in  this  area.  (3)  Christology  is  being  revived  through  the  study  of  the  indirect 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  His  divine  prerogatives  (e.g.,  the  formula:  “I  say  to 
you”).  This  Christology,  which  can  be  termed  Kyriologie,  is  seen  to  be  at  the 
basis  of  the  Christological  confessions  of  the  primitive  Church. — E.  J.  K. 

Matthew 

122.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Four  Gospels.  2.  St  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  ClerRev  4 7 
(8,  ’62)  481-491. 

The  final  verses  [28:18-20]  sum  up  Matthew’s  message  and  contain  the  three 
basic  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  the  new  law,  the  new  people  of  God  and 
the  presence  of  God  with  man,  “formerly  transitory,  now  permanent  in  the 
Church.” 

123.  [Mt  1 — 2]  H.  Milton,  “The  Structure  of  the  Prologue  to  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,”  J ournBibLit  81  (2,  ’62)  175-181. 

Mt  1  presents  the  paradox  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  whom  and  through 
whom  the  covenants  with  David  and  Abraham  and  God’s  purpose  in  electing 
Abraham,  and  the  prophecy  of  Isa  7:14  are  fulfilled.  The  chapter  stresses  the 
continuity  of  God’s  purposeful  activity  in  history  from  Adam  and  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  radically  different  character  of  this  activity  in  Jesus  Christ.  Mt  2 
presents  the  paradox  of  the  work  of  Jesus.  The  history  of  Israel  is  recapitulated 
by  OT  references,  and  the  life,  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  new  and 
greater  Moses,  are  prefigured.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  witness  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  who  recapitulates  and  fulfills  the  past. — J.  R.  S. 

124.  [Mt  2:6]  D.  Squillaci,  “II  mistero  di  Betlem  nel  profeta  Michea  (5, 
2-5a),”  PalCer  41  (July  15,  ’62)  763-766. 

In  these  verses  the  prophet  proclaims  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem, 
His  temporal  and  eternal  origin,  His  Virgin  Mother  and  finally  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Remnant  of  Israel  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

125.  [Mt  5:3]  S.  Legasse,  “Les  Pauvres  en  Esprit  et  les  ‘Volontaires’  de  Qum- 
ran,”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62)  335-345. 

The  “poor  in  spirit”  of  the  first  beatitude  was  interpreted  by  early  writers 
as  describing  those  who  voluntarily  endured  loss  of  their  goods  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel.  And  this  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  settled  by  the  evidence 
that  the  members  of  the  contemporary  Qumran  sect,  who  called  themselves 
“poor  in  spirit,”  ‘aniyye  ruah  (1QM  14:7),  insisted  that  they  had  voluntarily 
handed  over  their  goods  to  the  community.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  act  and  state  are  not  expressed  in  terms  of  poverty.  Instead,  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  possessions  is  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  unity,  of  a  religious  group  seek¬ 
ing  to  live  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant. 
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OT  usage  shows  that  the  phrase  “in  spirit,”  when  used  with  a  qualifying 
adjective,  does  not  mean  “freely  accepted,”  but  shows  that  the  qualification 
is  internal,  e.g.,  one  long  in  spirit  is  patient,  one  high  in  spirit  is  proud,  etc. 
The  “poor  in  spirit”  both  in  the  NT  and  Qumran  (cf.  4QpPs  37  1:8-9)  seem 
to  be  the  ‘anawim  of  the  OT,  those  who  are  helpless  and  persecuted  but  put 
their  entire  trust  in  God.  This  poverty  means  religious  perfection  in  the  midst 
of  external  persecution.  We  conclude,  then,  that  theoretically  the  words  “in 
spirit”  add  nothing  to  the  term  “poor.”  But  Matthew  was  wise  in  making 
this  addition,  for  in  profane  Greek  “poor”  referred  exclusively  to  material  pover¬ 
ty;  only  in  the  LXX  does  the  term  have  a  religious  meaning.  The  Evangelist, 
therefore,  wished  to  make  his  message  explicit. — J.  J.  C. 

126.  [Mt  5:13]  E.  P.  Deatrick,  “Salt,  Soil,  Savior,”  Bib  Arch  25  (2,  ’62) 
41-48. 

A  knowledge  of  soil  chemistry  and  agricultural  history  proves  valuable  for 
the  translation  and  understanding  of  the  verse.  Salt  has  been  used  as  fertilizer, 
and  one  can  speak  of  “salt  for  the  earth.”  Moreover,  certain  kinds  of  Palestinian 
salt  can  and  do  lose  salty  taste  so  that  one  can  raise  the  question  “How  can 
that  which  ordinarily  is  salted  be  salted?”  Finally,  in  modern  Israel  savorless 
salt  is  spread  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Since  these  flat  roofs  which  are  covered 
with  soil  are  walked  upon,  the  salt  is  literally  trodden  under  foot  by  men. — J.  J.  C. 

127.  F.  C.  Fensham,  “Salt  as  Curse  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Ancient 
Near  East,”  BibArch  25  (2,  ’62)  48-50. 

“Salt  is  regarded  as  effecting  infertility.  One  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  to 
overtake  the  Near  Eastern  man  is  infertility.  This  idea  is  then  used  as  a  curse 
against  a  person  who  breaks  a  covenant,  and  is  extended  to  his  property.  The 
curse  is  demonstrated  by  the  ritual  act  of  sowing  salt.  In  light  of  these  con¬ 
clusions,  the  sowing  of  salt  by  Abimelech  [Jgs  9:45]  is  a  ritual  act  to  bring  a 
curse  of  barrenness  and  desolation  on  Schechem.” 

128.  [Mt  5:31-32]  A.  Vaccari,  “Indissolubilita  del  matrimonio  nella  Bibbia,” 
CivCatt  113  (2,  ’62)  259-262. 

The  author  discusses  a  book  by  A.  Alberti,  Matrimonio  e  divorzio  nella  Bibbia 
(1962)  and  an  article  by  S.  Quinzio,  “II  matrimonio  cattolico  e  davvero  indis¬ 
soluble?  (Discussione),”  Tempo  presente  1  (1962)  55-64.  The  book  is  praised 
with  certain  reservations ;  the  article  is  severely  criticized. — J.  J.  C. 

129.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Hill  of  Olives,” 
HeythJ ourn  3  (2,  ’62)  169-171. 

Evidence  is  collected  from  the  records  of  pilgrims  in  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages  to  support  the  view  that  Christ  taught  the  Our  Father  to  His  disciples 
on  the  Hill  of  Olives. — J.  F.  Bl. 
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130.  [Mt  6:13]  M.  H.  Sykes,  “And  Do  Not  Bring  Us  to  the  Test,”  ExpTimes 
73  (6,  ’62)  189-190. 

This  translation,  that  of  the  NEB,  is  correct  because  of  the  usual  meaning 
of  peirasmos  and  because  of  the  context  which  portrays  man’s  inability  to 
stand  up  to  God’s  scrutiny  and  to  merit  approbation  by  his  own  strength.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  same  verse  the  NEB  retains  a  subtle  parallelism  with 
the  first  part  by  its  rendering  “save  us  from  the  evil  one.” — J.  J.  C. 

131.  [Mt  6:13]  M.  B.  Walker,  “Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temptation,”  ExpTimes 
73  (9,  ’62)  287. 

The  clause  seems  to  mean  “bring  us  not  to  the  test,”  a  sense  which  is  clari¬ 
fied  by  Heb  3 — 4.  The  Hebrew  slaves  miraculously  delivered  from  hopeless 
slavery  were  overcome  by  unbelief  in  the  wilderness  and  no  longer  trusted  in 
God  to  save  them  according  to  His  promise. — J.  J.  C. 

132.  [Mt  9:9-13]  J.  Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  “Vocacion  de  Mateo  ‘el  publi- 
cano’,”  CultBib  19  (182,  ’62)  45-50. 

133.  A.  M.  Hunter,  “Crux  Criticorum — Matt.  xi.  25-30 — A  Re-appraisal,” 
NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  241-249. 

Harnack’s  attack  on  the  “canonical”  text  of  the  pericope,  especially  on  the 
words  which  mention  the  Son’s  knowledge  of  the  Father,  has  broken  down. 
At  least  vv.  25-27  stood  in  Q  and  probably  in  their  Matthean  form,  since 
Luke’s  indirect  questions  look  like  deliberate  attempts  to  improve  Matthew’s 
blunt  adjectives.  The  pericope  can  be  studied  according  to  its  three  strophes. 
Few  scholars  nowadays  question  the  genuineness  of  the  first  strophe  (11:25-26 
[Lk  10:21]).  The  sense  of  these  verses  is  clear.  Not  to  the  scribes  but  to 
those  unskilled  in  scribal  lore,  has  Jesus’  teaching  come  as  the  divine  revelation 
which  it  is.  And  this  surprising  reversal  of  values  manifests  the  gracious  pur¬ 
pose  of  God. 

Various  arguments  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  second  strophe  (Mt  11:27 
[Lk  10:22]),  and  those  who  reject  it  seem  to  have  decided  a  priori  that  Jesus 
could  not  have  made  the  claim  expressed  in  these  words.  Here  Jesus  affirms 
that  He  is  both  to  God  and  man  what  no  other  can  be.  He  is  the  Son  who 
alone  knows  the  Father,  and  He  is  the  mediator  through  whom  alone  this 
saving  revelation  of  the  Father  comes.  The  content  of  the  third  strophe  (Mt 
11:28-30  [no  par.  in  Luke])  argues  for  the  logion’s  genuineness  which  is 
accepted  by  most  recent  scholars.  In  these  verses,  unlike  Ben  Sira  who  (cf. 
51:23-27)  promised  rest  would  come  from  the  Law,  Jesus  invites  all  to  find 
rest  in  Him.  C.  Montefiore  in  1927  predicted  that  the  voices  defending  the 
authenticity  of  Mt  11:25-30  would  with  the  passing  of  the  years  grows  feebler 
and  fewer.  “I  do  not  think  Montefiore’s  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.” — J.  J.  C. 
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134.  O.  Glombitza,  “Das  Zeichen  des  Jona  (Zum  Verstandnis  von  Matth. 
xii.  38-42),”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62)  359-366. 

Scholars  today  are  not  agreed  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Sign  of  Jonah. 
By  comparing  Matthew’s  and  Luke’s  versions,  J.  Jeremias  sought  to  arrive  at 
ipsissima  vox  Jesu.  But  one  must  remember  that  the  matter  has  been  edited 
by  both  Evangelists.  This  article  is  concerned  chiefly  with  Matthew’s  purpose  in 
composing  the  pericope.  The  demand  for  a  sign  is  flatly  rejected  by  the  Son 
of  Man,  since  He  is  the  Messiah,  and  to  demand  a  sign  from  the  Messiah  in 
authorization  of  His  preaching  is  the  height  of  unbelief. 

Furthermore,  the  sign  of  Jonah  was  a  sign  for  the  prophet,  not  for  the  men 
of  Nineveh.  And  the  renewed  Sign  of  Jonah  is  not  for  this  wicked  generation 
but  to  confirm  the  Son  of  Man.  Jonah’s  sign  was  twofold,  a  manifestation  of 
God’s  omnipotence  in  delivering  the  prophet  from  the  sea  monster,  and  an 
exhibition  of  God’s  mercy  in  sparing  the  repentant  city  of  Nineveh.  Similarly 
for  the  Son  of  Man  the  sign  will  manifest  God’s  power  in  raising  Him  from  the 
dead  and  will  make  known  God’s  mercy  by  applying  His  death  for  the  benefit 
of  men.  Although  the  sign  is  not  given  to  this  generation,  yet  in  the  time  of 
Judgment  these  persons  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  rejected,  when  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  heaven  (Mt  24:30). 

Luke  proceeds  differently.  He  is  concerned  with  the  preaching,  not  with 
the  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Evidently  in  the  source 
two  sayings,  one  about  Jonah,  and  the  other  about  the  men  of  Nineveh  standing 
in  judgment  against  this  generation,  have  been  combined.  It  is  now  impossible 
to  reconstruct  the  original  of  the  first  saying,  but  the  second  may  go  back  to  a 
pre-Christian  tradition  and  in  some  way  belong  to  ipsissima  vox  Jesu. 

The  Sign  of  Jonah,  therefore,  is  the  prophetic  person  to  whom  a  confirmatory 
sign  was  given.  In  the  case  of  Jonah  it  was  preached;  in  the  case  of  the  Son 
of  Man  it  will  be  evident  in  a  future  time. — J.  J.  C. 

135.  G.  Pillarella,  “  .  .  conoscere  i  misteri’  (Matt.  13,  11),”  P aider  41 

(Apr.  15,  ’62)  418-422. 

An  ascetical  treatment  of  the  passage. 

136.  E.  Lovestam,  “Wunder  und  Symbolhandlung.  Eine  Studie  fiber  Mat- 
•  thaus  14,  28 — 31,”  KerDogma  8  (2,  ’62)  124-135. 

The  story  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  and  of  the  Peter  incident  (Mt 
14:24-33)  has  parallels  in  the  history  of  religions.  But  perhaps  more  important 
is  the  task  to  show  the  basis  of  this  miracle  in  the  OT  and  in  Judaism  and  to 
set  forth  its  symbolic  character. 

The  absolute  ego  eimi  is  a  sign  of  the  Father  revealing  Himself  in  the  Son. 
In  Jesus’  walking  on  the  water  the  OT  testimony  that  God  is  the  lord  of  the 
waters  is  actualized.  Peter  reacts  to  Jesus’  words  also  as  to  the  words  of  Him 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  waters.  The  rescue  of  the  sinking  Peter  by  Jesus  actu- 
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alizes  a  complex  of  ideas  recurring  frequently  in  the  OT :  Pss  18:17;  32:6; 
Isa  43:2  f. ;  Ps  69:2  f. ;  144:7.  The  OT  further  connects  threatening  waters 
and  destructive  enemies:  Ps  18:17  f. ;  144:7  f.  In  1QH  the  motif  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  sea  is  connected  with  the  chaotic  primeval  flood,  tehdm,  and  also  with 
the  enemies  and  their  threat  against  the  believers.  The  Targums  and  midrashim 
contain  the  same  associations:  waters  stand  for  hostile  nations,  in  Midr  Ps  69 
§  2  (161a)  even  for  the  four  empires  which  were  the  great  enemies  and  op¬ 
pressors  of  Israel:  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans.  Thus 
the  OT  passages  and  these  motifs  are  related  to  the  perspective  of  battle  and 
deliverance.  This  is  underscored  also  by  references  to  the  deliverance  from 
the  Red  Sea  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

From  this  study  it  is  obvious  that  the  miracle  in  Mt  14  has  this  symbolic 
character:  Jesus  manifests  Himself  as  the  divine  deliverer.  However,  Jesus 
delivers  men  not  from  empires  but  from  cosmic  powers  which  attempt  to 
enslave  man  and  to  bring  him  to  destruction. — W.  C.  L. 

137.  [Mt  16:18-19]  U.  Betti,  “II  vescovo  di  Roma  erede  dei  poteri  di  Pietro,” 
Divimtas  6  (1,  ’62)  113-133. 

Christ  willed  that  there  should  always  be  successors  of  Peter  in  the  primacy 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  successor  of  Peter. 

138.  [Mt  19:10-12]  J.  Caubet,  “Superioridad  de  la  virginidad  sobre  el  matri- 
monio  a  la  luz  de  los  Evangelios.  Renovacion  de  la  doctrina  del  Triden- 
tino,”  CultBtb  18  (181,  ’61)  347-357. 

The  dogma  of  the  superiority  of  virginity  over  matrimony  finds  its  scriptural 
bases  in  Mt  19:10-12  and  Mt  22:29-30  and  parr. 

139.  J.  Duplacy,  “Le  maitre  genereux  et  les  ouvriers  ego'istes  (Matthieu  20, 
1-16),”  BibVieChret  44  (’62)  16-30. 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  this  parable  is  contained  in  v.  15,  literally, 
“Is  not  your  eye  evil,  because  [while]  I  am  good  ?”  The  usual  translation,  “your 
eye  is  evil”  =  “you  are  jealous,  envious”  is  correct  but  weakens  the  force  of  the 
Semitic  meaning.  The  “eye”  stands  for  the  most  profound  and  spiritual  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  whole  man ;  an  “evil  eye”  is  a  deep-seated  egoism.  The  point  of 
the  parable  is  a  plea  to  love  even  those  specially  privileged  by  the  Lord.  Matthew 
included  this  parable  in  his  Gospel  to  answer  a  need  of  the  primitive  com-* 
munity,  where  the  Jewish  Christians  were  slow  to  accept  the  Gentile  converts 
as  their  equals — M.  A.  F. 

140.  V.  Hasler,  “Die  konigliche  Hochzeit,  Matth.  22,  1-14,”  TheolZeit  18 
(1,  ’62)  25-35. 

There  are  strikingly  different  reworkings  of  the  tradition  of  the  marriage- 
feast  parable  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  (14:16-24),  the  third  Evangelist  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  mature  concern  for  the  sociological  and  missionary  problems  of 
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the  community.  Matthew’s  interests,  different  from  Luke’s,  resist  inclusion  in 
a  unitary  redactional  effort.  Instead  there  are  three  levels  of  compositional 
process  which  reflect  the  early  community’s  growth.  (1)  The  first  level  is 
eschatological  and  at  the  same  time  ecclesiological.  The  anthropos  basileus 
is  a  Matthean  precision  indicating  the  ruler  of  the  basileia  ton  ourandn.  Various 
traits  in  the  parable,  the  presence  of  good  and  bad,  the  wedding  garment,  the 
exclusion  of  one  man,  etc.  evidently  refer  to  the  contemporary  structure  of  the 
ekklesia  and  the  justice  administered  within  the  early  Church  (Mt  16:19; 
18:18)  which  was  an  anticipation  of  the  final  judgment. 

(2)  The  second  level  is  heilsgeschichtlich.  To  this  belongs  the  over-all 
promise-fulfillment  refrain  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews’  rejection  of  this  message 
of  fulfillment  and  God’s  consequent  rejection  of  them  are  the  motif  of  this 
stage  of  the  parable’s  redaction  to  which  belongs  the  final  sentence,  “Many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen.”  (3)  The  third  level  is  polemic  (22:7-8).  To 
this  belong  the  attempts  to  explain  the  vehement  rejection  of  the  message  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jews,  precisely  as  this  was  encountered  in  the  early  community’s 
unfortunate  experiences  with  the  synagogue.  The  destruction  of  their  city 
(22:7)  and  the  hardening  of  their  hearts  against  the  Christian  message  is  the 
punishment  of  God  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fathers  (23:32).  The 
lively  allegory  of  this  stage  of  redaction  hides  a  sharp  polemical  design. 

Thus  the  Matthean  redaction  is  no  unitary  act  but  a  gradual  growth,  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  Church  gradually  developing  to  its  definitive  separation  from  its 
predecessor.  And  only  those  who  seek  the  unrealistic  ipsissima  vox  Jesu  for 
preaching  purposes  will  claim  that  the  complex  tradition  here  described  pre¬ 
vents  one  from  attaining  the  content  of  the  kerygma. — Ri.  J.  D. 

Mt  22:1-10,  cf.  §  7-166. 

141.  [Mt  22:34-40]  S.  J.  RiDDERBOS,“Liefde  als  gebod”  [Love  as  a  Command¬ 
ment],  NedTheolTijd  16  (4,  ’62)  276-290. 

Many  modern  theologians  hold  that  love  cannot  be  commanded.  Yet  both  the 
OT  and  the  NT  contain  the  commandment  of  love.  As  a  divine  commandment 
it  has  an  absolute,  not  a  relative,  character  and  originates  not  in  our  humanity 
but  in  the  transcendent  God.  Nevertheless  it  bears  a  relation  to  our  human 
nature  and  to  history  and  one  might  call  it  “relative”  without  prejudice  to  its 
absoluteness.  It  is  not  merely  an  ideal,  for  it  demands  immediate  and  complete 
obedience,  and  its  validity  does  not  depend  on  its  fulfillment.  Therefore,  when 
we  ask  what  love  is,  we  should  start  from  the  fact  that  love  is  commanded  and 
not  adopt  the  opposite  course  of  first  determining  the  nature  of  love  and  then 
wondering  whether  there  can  be  a  commandment  of  love. — P.  L.  A. 

142.  J.  Hoad,  “On  Matthew  xxiii.  15:  a  Rejoinder,”  ExpTimes  73  (7,  ’62) 
211-212.  [Cf.  §  6-780.] 

Against  the  position  of  H.  J.  Flowers  one  can  argue  as  follows.  The  time  of 
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Jesus  was  the  great  missionary  age  of  Jewish  history.  “Son  of  hell”  is  a 
Semitism  which  has  many  NT  parallels.  Jesus  could  have  called  the  Pharisees 
“sons  of  hell,”  since  he  called  Peter  “Satan.” — J.  J.  C. 

143.  H.  J.  Valla,  “San  Mateo  veintitres,  veintitres,”  Didascalia  16  (2,  ’62) 
65-70. 

The  virtues  mentioned  in  Mt  23:23,  justice,  truth  and  mercy,  are  those  which 
the  educator  should  strive  to  foster  in  youth. 

144.  [Mt  26:28]  J.  A.  Emerton,  “to  haima  mou  tes  diathekes :  The  Evidence 
of  the  Syriac  Versions,”  JournTheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  111-117. 

The  argument  set  forth  by  E  in  JournTheolStud  6  (1955)  238-240  is  re¬ 
stated  :  in  several  Syriac  versions  to  haima  mou  tes  diathekes  is  literally  trans¬ 
lated  (a  noun  with  a  personal  pronoun,  followed  by  a  genitive),  and  thus  it 
is  rash  to  deny  the  possibility  or  probability  (as  does  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Ahend- 
mahlsworte  Jesu,  3rd  ed.,  [1960]  p.  186)  of  retranslating  it  word  for  word  in 
Aramaic. 

Variant  readings  in  other  Syriac  versions  are  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
of  haplography.  A  new,  tentative  explanation  for  the  use  of  this  rare  but  per¬ 
missible  construction  is  suggested,  namely,  that  by  its  use  Jesus  avoided  any 
ambiguity;  it  was  not  “my  covenant”  but  God’s. — R.  B.  W. 

145.  [Mt  26:63-65]  P.  Lamarche,  “Le  ‘blaspheme’  de  Jesus  devant  le  san¬ 
hedrin,”  RechSciRel  50  (1,  ’62)  74-85. 

In  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (Mt  26:63-65)  where  does  the  high  priest  find 
“blasphemy”  ?  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  passage  in  Matthew  helps  to  answer 
this  question,  and  additional  insights  are  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the 
other  Evangelists. 

To  the  Jewish  ear  none  of  the  phrases  that  Jesus  used:  “Son  of  Man”  .  .  . 
“at  the  right  hand  of  the  power”  .  .  .  “coming  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven” 
carried  a  claim  of  divinity  as  they  did  for  the  Christians  of  the  period  when 
the  Gospels  were  written.  It  is  not  in  the  phrases  themselves  that  the  “blas¬ 
phemy”  is  to  be  found,  but  in  their  conjunction.  The  metaphor  of  sitting  “at  the 
right  hand  of  power”  becomes  a  reality  when  it  is  situated,  not  on  earth,  but 
“upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,”  thus  making  Jesus  the  equal  of  God.  The  claim 
then  that  the  high  priest  finds  blasphemous  does  not  lie  in  a  Messianic  pre¬ 
tention,  but  in  this  affirmation  of  divinity  realized  in  the  joining  of  two 
Messianic  texts. — G.  V.  B. 

146.  [Mt  27:25]  F.  Festorazzi,  “Populus  Israel  estne  maledictus  et  repudiatus 
a  Deo?”  VerbDom  39  (5-6,  ’61)  255-271. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mt  27:25,  “His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon 
our  children,”  is  an  imprecation  which  God  ratified;  nor  do  the  Gospels  provide 
any  justification  for  the  view  that  God  has  repudiated  His  people. — J.  F.  Bl. 
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147.  [Mt  27:27]  M.  Revuelta  Sanudo,  “La  localization  del  Pretorio,”  EstBib 
20  (3,  ’61)  261-317. 

With  sufficient  moral  certitude  we  can  conclude  that  the  praetorium  of  the 
Gospels  was  the  Castle  Antonia  and  that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  by 
Pilate  on  the  pavement  of  the  Lithostratos. 

148.  [Mt  28:18-20]  J.  Brinktrine,  “An  et  quomodo  existentia  Hierarchiae 
Ecclesiasticae  e  Sacris  Scripturis  erui  possit,”  Divinitas  6(1,  ’62)  134-137. 

Apostolic  succession  and  papal  primacy  can  be  deduced  from  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Church  which  is  implied  in  Mt  28:18-20  and  16:18-19. 

Mark 

149.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Four  Gospels.  I.  St  Mark’s  Message,”  ClerRev  47 
(7,  ’62)  404-414. 

“We  might  summarize  the  message  of  Mark  by  saying  he  offers  us  prin¬ 
cipally  a  meeting  with  the  person  of  Christ.” 

150.  [Mk  4:35-41]  P.  Achtemeier,  “Person  and  Deed.  Jesus  and  the  Storm- 
Tossed  Sea  ’’Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  169-176. 

The  miracle-stories  play  an  important  role  in  the  Gospels.  However,  anything 
that  miracles  as  such  would  prove  about  Jesus,  they  would  also  prove  about  a 
number  of  His  contemporaries.  The  significance  of  the  miracles  lies  in  the 
person  who  performs  them.  The  miracles  in  question  are  significant  because 
they  are  performed  by  Jesus,  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  account  of  Jesus  calming  the  storm  (Mk  4:35-41).  The  fact  that  the 
disciples’  astonishment  is  based  upon  their  observation  that  “even  wind  and 
sea  obey  him”  points  to  the  OT  and  to  the  significance  of  such  ideas  as  “sea,” 
“the  deep,”  the  “many  waters,”  and  the  like.  Israel  apparently  borrowed  many 
of  these  ideas  about  the  sea  from  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Babylonians. 
Both  the  OT  and  the  ancient  Near  East  have  the  same  cosmology. 

In  the  light  of  this  significance  of  the  sea  in  the  OT  at  least  three  important 
aspects  in  this  pericope  of  Mark  can  be  observed.  (1)  In  calming  a  storm- 
tossed  sea  Jesus  is  doing  what  in  the  OT  God  alone  can  do.  (2)  Just  as  God 
defeated  chaos  in  His  act  of  creation,  an  act  paralleled  by  His  redemption  of 
Israel,  so  here  Jesus  defeats  that  symbol  of  chaos,  the  stormy  sea,  in  the  course 
of  His  redemptive  life.  (3)  This  miracle  demonstrates  that  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  “the  demonic  is  defeated.”  Jesus  “rebuked”  the  storm  and  told  it  to 
“be  still”  (Mk  4:39).  In  Mark  1:25,  the  same  words  are  used  by  Jesus  at 
Capernaum  to  cast  out  a  demon. 

The  miracle  of  the  calming  of  the  storm  indicates  in  part  what  the  cross 
and  the  Resurrection  indicate  in  a  supreme  way:  the  power  of  God  can  and 
does  conquer  the  powers  of  darkness  arrayed  against  Him. — D.  D. 
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151.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “The  Withering  of  the  Fig-Tree  (Mark  xi.  12-14,  20-22),” 
ExpTimes  73  (6,  ’62)  191. 

Bewailing  the  absence  of  righteousness  in  the  land,  Micah  exclaimed,  “I 
desire  the  first  ripe  fig”  (7:1  RV).  He  thus  compared  the  land  to  a  gleaned 
vineyard.  These  words  are  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  He  approaches  the  fig  tree, 
and  Mark’s  gar  clause  of  v.  13  (cf.  C.  H.  Bird,  JournTheolStud  4  [1953] 
171-187)  points  to  the  scriptural  text  which  elucidates  the  event. — J.  J.  C. 

152.  A.  de  Q.  Robin,  “The  Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree  in  Mark  xi.  A  Hypothesis,” 
NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  276-281. 

In  the  OT  the  Jewish  nation  is  symbolically  represented  under  the  figure 
of  figs  (cf.  Hos  9:10;  Jer  24  and  29:17),  and  the  destruction  of  the  fig  tree 
is  often  associated  with  judgment  (cf.  Hos  2:12;  Isa  34:4).  In  the  Hebrew 
(not  the  LXX)  of  Mic  7:1-6  a  reference  to  figs  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a 
passage  which  describes  the  prophet’s  mood  as  he  beholds  the  decayed  state 
of  the  nations  and  its  leaders.  The  whole  pericope  would  appropriately  char¬ 
acterize  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion. 
Possibly  the  sight  of  the  fig  tree  reminded  Him  of  these  verses,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rabbinic  practice  He  indicated  the  scriptural  passage  by 
quoting  its  opening  words,  “My  soul  desires  the  first  ripe  fig.”  Possibly  the 
disciples  thought  that  He  was  hungry,  when  He  was  in  fact  commenting  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders  before  pronouncing  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  them  first  in  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  then  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple. 

“It  was  not  the  time  of  figs”  could  have  been  the  comment  of  a  disciple  who 
witnessed  the  incident  but  did  not  understand  the  significance  of  the  quotation 
from  Micah.  The  secondary  application  to  faith  (Mk  11:22  ff.)  perhaps  indi¬ 
cates  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  full  significance  of  the  Lord’s  action 
was  not  appreciated.  The  hypothesis  here  proposed  “apart  from  increasing  our 
confidence  in  Mark’s  faithfulness  in  recording  his  sources  with  theological 
discernment,  would  bear  witness  to  his  historical  reliability  in  an  episode  which 
hitherto  has  proved  difficult  for  the  biblical  student.” — J.  J.  C. 

153.  [Mk  14:36]  W.  Marchel,  “Abba,  Pater!  Oratio  Christi  et  christia- 
norum,”  VerbDom  39  (5-6,  ’61)  240-247. 

M  summarizes  his  doctoral  thesis,  in  which  he  has  examined  the  invocation 
“Abba,  Father  !”  It  is  found  nowhere  in  Jewish  literature.  “Abba”  is  the  word 
which  a  child  used  affectionately  to  his  father.  Christ’s  own  use  of  it  implies 
His  natural  filiation  (cf.  Lk.  10:21-22);  His  disciples’  use  of  the  invocation 
implies  their  participation  in  His  Sonship.  When  they  cry  “Abba,  Father !” 
Christ  prays  in  them  through  His  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Gal  4:6;  Rom  8:15). — 
J.  F.  Bl. 
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154.  [Mk  14:66-72]  G.  Klein,  “Die  Verleugnung  des  Petrus.  Eine  tradi- 
tionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,”  ZeitTheolKirche  58  (3,  ’61)  285-328. 

A  critical  study  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  Peter’s  denial  shows  that  John 
does  not  represent  an  independent  tradition  (the  “other  disciple”  has  here  only 
a  literary  function),  but  Lk  22:54-62  is  from  Luke’s  special  source.  In  both 
Luke  and  Mark  the  denial  has  been  secondarily  inserted  into  the  context  of 
the  Passion  story.  This  is  also  true  of  the  prediction  of  the  denial  (Mk  14:26-31) 
which  is  a  heterogeneous  composition,  predicting  the  scattering  of  the  disciples, 
the  denial  by  a  disciple  who  does  not  flee,  and  a  gathered  procession  of  all  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  Lk  22:31  f.  (without  epistrepsas:  a  Lukan  gloss)  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Peter’s  denial,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Church 
would  have  transmitted  an  unfulfilled  prayer  of  Jesus.  In  view  of  the  age  of 
this  tradition  in  Luke,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  threefold  denial  to  a 
simpler  form,  and  the  inherent  historical  improbabilities,  the  story  of  Peter’s 
denial  (Mk  14:54,  66-72)  is  more  edifying  than  historical. 

A  hypothetical  Sits  im  Leben  for  the  denial  legend  may  be  found  in  Peter’s 
threefold  change  of  position:  from  leader  of  the  Twelve  to  apostle  (Gal  1:18), 
from  apostle  to  “Pillar”  (Gal  2),  and  from  his  subordination  under  James  to 
independent  missionary  (1  Cor  9:5).  This  anti-Petrine  story  of  the  denial 
comes  from  the  same  pre-Markan  stage  of  the  tradition  which  produced  logion 
12  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Mk  8:32,  Mt  14:28-31,  etc.,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Resurrection  appearance  to  Peter. — L.  G. 

155.  [Mk  16:1-8]  G.  Herbert,  “The  Resurrection-Narrative  in  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel,”  ScotJ ournTheol  15  (1,  ’62)  66-73. 

A  reprint  from  AusBibRev  8  (1-4,  ’59)  58-65  [cf.  §  5-412]  with  a  few 
alterations. 

Luke 

156.  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  “Maria  in  Lukas  I,”  HomBib  20  (6,  ’61)  166-176. 

The  style  and  theme  of  Lk  1  indicate  that  this  pericope  is  related  to  the 
eschatological  prophecy  of  Daniel.  Luke,  using  the  OT  material,  describes  the 
events  of  the  realized  eschatology  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and 
His  mother.  In  this  context,  Mary  is  pictured  as  the  tabernacle,  ark  (throne 
of  the  kyrios )  and  the  “daughter  of  Sion,”  the  personification  of  Israel.  With 
the  help  of  this  background  some  understanding  of  Lk  1  is  possible.  R.  Lauren- 
tin,  Structure  et  theologie  de  Luc  /-//  (1957),  must  be  recognized  as  having 
given  the  first  impulse  to  this  new  insight. — E.  J.  K. 

157.  A.  Strobel,  “Der  Gruss  an  Maria  (Lc  1,  28).  Eine  philologische  Betrach- 
tung  zu  seinem  Sinngehalt,”  ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  86-110. 

The  greeting  chair e  has  been  interpreted  by  some  recent  exegetes  (S.  Lyonnet, 
R.  Laurentin,  etc.)  as  a  summons  to  Messianic  joy.  But  the  arguments  proposed 
by  these  scholars  do  not  hold  water.  The  words  are  to  be  understood  not  from 
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the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Greek  as  a  solemn  greeting  in  an  extraordinary  situ¬ 
ation.  In  Lk  1:28,  as  in  Homer  Odyssey  11:235  ff.,  cliaire  is  lifted  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  commonplace  by  the  addition  of  a  special  greeting  to  the 
person  (in  the  vocative).  In  Luke  the  greeting  is  completed  by  kecharitomene 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  wish,  “The  Lord  be  with  you.”  The  idea  of  “favored 
one”  characterizes  Mary  only  as  a  person  whom  God  has  chosen  and  to  whom 
He  has  shown  special  esteem. — J.  Bz. 

158.  [Lk  1:46-55]  K.  Sullivan,  “His  Lowly  Maid,”  Worship  36  (6,  ’62) 
374-379. 

“Mary’s  abandonment  to  the  divine  good-pleasure,  her  openness  to  the  divine 
will,  her  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  divine  invitations,  mark  her  as  a 
lowly  maid,  as  one  of  the  ‘anawim,  one  of  those  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  whom 
her  Son  would  one  day  declare  blessed  and  to  whom  He  would  promise  the 
kingdom  of  His  love.” 

159.  [Lk  1:49-50]  O.  Semmelroth,  “‘Grosses  hat  an  mir  getan  der  Mach- 
tige.  Sein  Erbarmen  wahrt  von  Geschlecht  zu  Geschlecht’.  Um  die  rechte 
Perspektive  in  der  Marienverehrung,”  GeistLeb  35  (2,  ’62)  86-95. 

Marian  devotion  needs  to  be  constantly  re-examined  and  tested,  just  as  does 
the  entire  devotional  life  of  the  Church.  The  Magnificat  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for,  and  a  fitting  expression  of,  the  honor  proper  to  Mary. — J.  J.  C. 

160.  J.  W.  Doeve,  “De  ‘ere  Gods’  in  de  engelenzang  (Luc  2:14)”  [The 
“Honor  of  God”  in  the  Angelic  Hymn  (Lk  2:14)],  HomBib  20  (6,  ’61) 
177-183. 

If  one  supposes  that  doxa  in  Lk  2:14  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Lk  2:9,  then  the  meaning  of  the  angelic  hymn  would  be:  in  the  highest 
heavens  God  exists  in  doxa  (and  this  doxa  is  a  perilous  reality  for  sinful  men, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  and  as  the  shepherds  bear  witness  by  their 
fear)  ;  nevertheless,  there  will  be  peace  on  earth  among  men  with  whom  God 
is  pleased.  Although  this  interpretation  has  a  basis  in  the  text,  there  is  another 
possibility  which  would  seem  preferable.  In  the  Roman  milieu  just  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  NT,  doxa- gloria  was  associated  with  deeds  done  in  the  service  of 
the  community.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  doxa  of  the  angelic  hymn  refers  to 
renown  and  is  linked  to  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Renown  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  God’s  due  because  He  has  accomplished  a  redemptive  act  in  view  of 
the  salvation  of  His  community,  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  interpretation  is 
supported  by  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  inherent  in  v.  10,  where  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  proclaimed  in  words  suitable  to  announce  the  birth  of  the 
child  of  a  king  according  to  Hellenistic  usage.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
the  reference  to  eirene  in  v.  14,  the  peace  which  was  one  of  the  benefits  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  activity  of  the  monarch  at  that  time:  the  Pax  Romana.  More- 
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over,  this  explanation  is  closely  allied  to  the  goal  of  Luke:  to  bring  the 
Hellenistic  mind  in  contact  with  the  gospel. — E.  J.  K. 

161.  O.  Glombitza,  “Der  zwolfjahrige  Jesus.  Luk.  ii  40-52.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Exegese  der  lukanischen  Vorgeschichte,”  NovTest  5  (1,  ’62)  1-4. 

With  this  episode  the  Evangelist  concludes  the  preliminary  stories  and  begins 
the  account  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  Luke  makes  his  intention  clear  by  the 
parallel  statements  in  vv.  40  and  52,  both  of  which  emphasize  wisdom  and 
grace.  They  indicate  that  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom,  i.e.,  in  insight  into  His  nature 
as  the  Messiah  and  that  He  set  His  face  toward  His  Messianic  work.  Luke’s 
narrative  hinges  upon  v.  46  where  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  Jesus 
and  the  rest  who  were  teaching. — D.  C.  Z. 

162.  [Lk  2:41-52]  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  “De  Twaalfjarige  Jezus  in  de 
tempel”  [The  Twelve-Year-Old  Jesus  in  the  Temple],  HomBib  20  (6,  ’61) 
187-188. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  autobiography  Flavius  Josephus  relates  that  he 
was  such  a  precocious  youth  that  the  priests  and  important  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
came  to  hear  his  words  of  wisdom.  This  passage  is  significant  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Lk  2:41-52.  Exegetes  have  seen  in  this  pericope  a  legendary 
embellishment  commonly  used  when  describing  the  youth  of  a  great  man.  But 
in  light  of  the  passage  from  Josephus  it  would  seem  that  Luke  records  a 
historical  event  of  Christ’s  life,  albeit  in  the  style  of  the  times. — E.  J.  K. 

163.  S.  Legasse,  “  ‘L’homme  fort’  de  Luc.  xi  21-22,”  NovTest  5  (1,  ’62)  5-9. 

This  parable  is  connected  with  the  Beelzebul  controversy  and  indicates  that 
in  the  Church  there  was  a  tradition  of  Jesus,  the  stronger,  overcoming  Satan, 
the  strong  one.  Roots  for  this  tradition  can  be  found  in  Judaism,  in  Isa  53:12 
and  other  Jewish  books.  This  suggests  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  Christology  of  the  “stronger”  and  the  Servant  theology  in  Judaism.  Christ 
gives  the  Church  the  spoils  of  His  victory.  In  Luke  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  strong  man  is  Satan,  but  in  Luke  characteristically  the  evil  overcome  by 
Christ  is  riches,  possessions  which  (cf.  Acts  4:34)  are  fittingly  distributed  to 
the  needy. — D.  C.  Z. 

164.  [Lk  13:1-9]  W.  R.  Farmer,  “Notes  on  a  Literary  and  Form-Critical 
Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Synoptic  Material  Peculiar  to  Luke,”  NT  Stud 
8  (4,  ’62)  301-316. 

The  analysis  begins  with  Lk  15,  and  recognizes  “the  touch  of  conscious 
literary  skill”  in  its  composition.  Lukan  rewording  and  additions  are  duly 

noted,  but  except  for  v.  3  and  possibly  14b,  there  are  no  noticeable  traces  of 

Lukan  expansion.  The  formal  structure  of  Lk  15  is:  (1)  an  introduction  and 

(2)  three  closely  related  sayings;  (3)  the  first  two  relative  to  the  third  are 
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short;  (4)  relative  to  one  another  these  two  are  closeiy  parallel  in  formal 
structure  and  identical  in  meaning;  (5)  a  particular  conjunction  connects  the 
two  parallel  sayings;  (6)  each  of  the  first  two  sayings  begins  with  a  rhetorical 
question  and  ends  with  a  pronouncement  introduced  by  the  formula  “I  say 
to  you  .  .  (7)  the  third  saying  is  in  the  form  of  a  story  which  illustrates 

the  point  made  in  the  two  preceding  sayings.  Lk  13:1-9  is  a  literary  unit 
exhibiting  “the  same  formal  structure  at  all  seven  points.”  These  similarities 
constitute  a  form-critical  problem  which  is  resolved  by  the  recognition  that 
Lk  15  and  13:1-9  had  a  common  pre-Lukan  history  of  composition  and  trans¬ 
mission.  The  analysis  is  illuminated  by  a  consideration  of  relevant  contemporary 
usage  of  chreiai. — W.  R.  F.  (Author). 

165.  X.  de  Meeus,  “Composition  de  Lc.  XIV,  et  genre  symposiaque,”  Eph 
TheolLov  37  (4,  ’61)  847-870. 

Lk  14:1-24  has  a  series  of  parables  inserted  into  the  context  of  a  thrice- 
mentioned  meal  (vv.  8,  12  and  15).  The  component  parts  of  the  chapter  which 
are  emphasized  by  a  technique  of  literary  concatenation  and  association  of 
material,  achieve  a  unity  of  what  we  choose  to  call  a  symposiac  section.  There 
is  a  transition  from  the  meal  of  which  Jesus  partakes  to  that  of  which  He 
speaks,  thus  furnishing  a  double  perspective.  The  meal  itself  provides  the  unity 
of  time  and  place. 

Where  did  Luke  find  the  idea  of  organizing  his  material  in  this  form?  An 
examination  of  the  Greek  symposiac  literature  can  shed  some  light  on  the 
problem.  Originally,  the  symposion  was  a  gathering  of  cultured  people  that 
followed  the  evening  meal.  The  invited  guests  drank  and  sang.  It  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  opportunity  for  masters  to  perfect  the  instruction  of  their 
disciples.  The  realm  gave  rise  to  a  literary  genre  in  which  the  author  presented 
matter  on  a  topic  of  his  choice.  The  topics  exploited  by  Luke  arose  out  of  the 
realm  of  Jewish  life  in  Jesus’  time.  He  begins  with  an  introductory  description 
in  narrative  form  then  proceeds  to  the  dialogue  punctuated  with  references  to 
the  meal,  the  host  or  one  of  the  guests.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  though  the 
material  of  this  section  is  heterogeneous,  the  author  used  his  talent  as  a  writer 
to  bring  it  together  into  a  coherent  unity.  We  believe  it  is  the  classical  literary 
method  which  allowed  Luke  to  realize  the  unity  of  his  fourteenth  chapter. 
— S.  B.  M. 

166.  O.  Glombitza,  “Das  Grosse  Abendmahl.  Luk.  xiv  12-24,”  NovTest 
5  (1,  ’62)  10-16. 

It  has  been  debated  whether  the  pericope  in  Luke  or  the  parallel  in  Mt 
22:1-10  is  closer  to  the  very  words  of  Jesus.  It  seems  that  Luke  14:16-24  is 
the  irreducible  version,  perhaps  expanded  to  include  v.  15.  Luke’s  entire  peric¬ 
ope,  however,  represents  one  stage  on  the  way  to  the  Johannine  form  (6:32  ff.). 
The  original  teaching  was  not  a  parable.  Matthew’s  version  has  linked  the 
parable  of  the  supper  with  another  parable  concerning  admission  to  the  royal 
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wedding,  thus  clothing  the  original  with  royal  imagery.  Luke’s  theology  which 
dominates  his  editing  includes  a  relaxing  of  the  enmity  against  the  world  and 
an  affirmation  of  social  consciousness. — D.  C.  Z. 

Lk  15,  cf.  §  7-164. 

167.  F.  Mussner,  “  ‘Wann  kommt  das  Reich  Gottes?’  Die  Antwort  Jesu  nach 
Lk  17,  20b,  21,”  BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62)  107-111. 

Jesus’  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  consists  of  two  negative  and 
one  positive  elements.  The  negative  clauses  reject  apocalyptic  scrutiny  ( para - 
teresis )  and  geographical  localization  ( hode  e  ekei)  and  future  expectation 
{erchetai,  erousin).  Jesus’  response  is  enigmatic  and  at  the  same  time  an  appeal 
to  the  Pharisees  that  they  should  recognize  that  the  kingdom  of  God  entos 
hymon  estin,  i.e.,  is  already  at  their  disposal  through  and  in  Jesus  (cf.  Lk 
11:20;  Mk  4:11).  They,  however,  remain  blind  to  this  kairos  of  salvation- 
history  (cf.  Mk  2:18-20;  Lk  7:31-35  par.;  12:54-57). — J.  A.  S. 

168.  [Lk  18:1-8]  G.  Delling,  “Das  Gleichnis  vom  gottlosen  Richter,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  1-25. 

The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  (18:2-8)  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  unity,  but 
the  introductory  verse  (18:1)  does  not  agree  with  the  sense  of  what  follows. 
The  reason  is  that  the  parable  envisages  a  group  of  persons  who  eagerly  await 
the  eschatological  action  of  God  and  are  unable  to  understand  His  delay.  The 
first  statement  of  the  parable  reads:  God  hears  His  own  and  helps  them.  Then 
Jesus  directs  the  thought  of  the  pious  to  God’s  patience  with  them  and  finally 
He  points  to  the  danger  of  not  being  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man. — J.  Bz. 

169.  R.  G.  Hoerber,  “  ‘God  Be  Merciful  to  Me  a  Sinner’.  A  Note  on  Luke 
18:13,”  ConcTheolMon  33  (5,  ’62)  283-286. 

The  definite  article  before  hamartolo  is  merely  an  example  of  one  properly 
found  before  a  word  in  attributive  apposition  to  a  personal  pronoun.  The  KJV 
and  RSV  translation  (“a  sinner”)  is  correct;  many  other  translations  (“the 
sinner”)  and  the  remarks  of  most  commentators  by  their  emphatic  stress  on  the 
definite  article  are  more  zealous  than  wise. — J.  O’R. 

170.  [Lk  23:26-49]  V.  Taylor,  “The  Narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,”  NTStud 
8  (4,  ’62)  333-334. 

In  an  article  in  NTStud  4  (1958)  115-119  [cf.  §  2-542]  J.  Jeremias  main¬ 
tained  that  Luke  in  the  Crucifixion  narrative  does  not  follow  Mark  but  a  special 
source.  By  a  different  method  I  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  my  book, 
Behind  the  Third  Gospel  (1926).  There  I  also  noted  some  “Markan  insertions” 
in  the  account  of  Luke  (Lk  23:26,  34b,  38,  44  f.  and  posibly  49b).  The  fact  that 
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these  “insertions”  occur  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  Mark 
suggests  that  Luke  read  his  special  source  in  the  light  of  Mk  15:22-41. — J.  J.  C. 

Lk  23:46  cf.  §  7-41. 

171.  [Lk  24:50-53]  J.  W.  Doeve,  “De  hemelvaart  in  het  Evangelie  naar 
Lucas”  [The  Ascension  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke],  HomBib  20 
(3,  ’61)  75-79. 

The  translations  of  Lk  24:50-53  as  found  in  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society 
edition,  the  Catholic  Bible  of  St.  Willibrord’s  Institute,  and  the  NEB  are  com¬ 
pared.  Preference  is  indicated  for  the  Catholic  Bible’s  rendition  which  adheres 
to  the  more  acceptable  Greek  text. — E.  J.  K. 

John 

172.  M.-L.  Boismard,  “La  Royaute  du  Christ  dans  le  quatrieme  evangile,”- 
LumVie  11  (57,  ’62)  43-63. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  closely  associates  the  royalty  of  Christ  with  His  “eleva¬ 
tion”  on  the  cross.  Out  of  the  16  references  to  the  word  “king”  (always  applied 
to  Christ)  12  are  contained  in  the  Passion  narrative  of  cc.  18 — 19.  For  a  fuller 
treatment  of  this  theme  one  should  analyze  the  texts  beginning  with  the  anoint¬ 
ing  at  Bethany  (12:1-11)  down  to  Jesus’  burial  (19:38-42).  Our  study  is 
limited,  however,  to  the  triumphal  entry  (12:12-36)  and  its  antithesis,  the  trial 
and  Crucifixion  (18:28 — 19:37).  John’s  account  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem 
emphasizes  Jesus’  title  “King  of  Israel”  (12:13)  and  the  royal  prophecy  of 
Zech  9:9.  The  mise  en  scene  evokes  the  classic  scenario  of  antiquity’s  royal 
triumphs.  The  reverse  attitude  is  found  in  the  trial  before  Pilate  where  Christ’s 
kingship  is  mocked. 

The  request  of  the  Greeks  to  “see”  Christ  records  an  equivalence  in  Johannine 
thought  between  “seeing”  and  “believing.”  To  see  Christ  is  to  recognize  Him 
as  God’s  envoy  and  Son  and  thus  to  believe  in  His  mission  and  divinity.  Jesus 
answers  that  through  His  elevation  on  the  cross  men  will  be  drawn  to  see  or 
to  believe  in  Him  through  faith.  The  Greeks’  request,  “We  wish  to  see  Jesus” 
(12:21),  is  fulfilled  in  “they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced” 
(19:37).  The  word  hypsotho,  “raised  up”  (12:32),  designates  both  Christ’s 
elevation  in  glory  (cf.  Ps  110)  and  the  elevation  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Christ’s 
elevation  is  invested  with  the  double  office  of  which  Ps  110  speaks:  He  is 
enthroned  as  king,  as  the  inscription  on  the  cross  asserts,  and  consecrated  high 
priest,  as  suggested  by  the  “one-piece,  very  long,  woven”  tunic  characteristic 
of  the  high  priest  (cf.  Josephus  Antiquities  3,  7,  2). — M.  A.  F. 

173.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Johannine  Sacramentary  Reconsidered,”  TheolStud 
23  (2,  ’62)  183-206. 

The  question  of  sacramentality  through  symbolism  is  one  which  deeply  affects 
the  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  literary  criticism  of  the  non- 
sacramentalists  should  not  be  neglected.  Though  Bultmann’s  concept  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  redactor  is  false,  it  is  possible  that  some  sacramental  sections  in 
John  (e.g.  3:5  and  6:51-58)  are  editorial  editions  of  Johannine  material,  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  out  the  real  sacramental  undertones  already  present. 

The  fundamental  question  must  be  answered:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  some 
internal  indication  that  the  author  himself  intended  a  symbolic  reference  to  the 
sacraments?  P.  Niewalda  in  Sakr ament ssymbolik  im  Johannesevangelium  (1958) 
[cf.  §  5-598r]  maintains  that  when  the  traditional  symbols  of  early  Church  art, 
liturgy  and  literature  are  found  in  the  NT  and,  particularly  in  John,  they  should 
be  interpreted  as  references  to  the  sacraments.  Niewalda’s  position  can  serve 
as  a  negative  norm  in  the  exegesis  of  John.  If  there  is  no  clear  indication  in  the 
Gospel  itself  that  a  passage  has  symbolic  reference  to  a  sacrament,  and  if  there 
is  no  evidence  in  the  early  Church  that  the  passage  was  understood  sacra¬ 
mentally,  then  we  may  well  rule  out  a  sacramental  exegesis.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  sole  positive  criterion  in  the  matter.  Two  relatively  clear  criteria  for 
judging  the  presence  of  sacramental  symbolism  in  John  are  the  following. 
There  must  be  some  internal,  contextual  indication,  although  there  need  be  no 
clear  identification  of  the  symbolism.  And  this  indication  should  be  corroborated 
by  the  external  criterion  of  good  sacramental  attestation  in  the  art,  liturgy  and 
literature  of  the  early  Church. 

An  application  of  these  criteria  to  the  various  claims  for  sacramental  sym¬ 
bolism  in  John  indicates,  for  example:  (1)  that  symbolism  of  baptism  is  to  be 
rejected  in  the  healing  at  Bethesda  (5:1-15),  but  is  acceptable  in  the  healing 
of  the  man  born  blind  (9:1-38);  and  (2)  that  symbolism  of  the  Eucharist  is 
acceptable  in  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  (2:1-11),  but  is  to  be  rejected 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (2:13-22). — S.  A.  T. 

174.  K.  W.  Clark,  “The  text  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Third-Century  Egypt,” 
NovTest  5  (1,  ’62)  17-24. 

Textual  criticism  has  been  dominated  by  the  great  4th-century  MSS.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  3rd-century  witness,  corroborated  by  another  from  the 
third  century,  affording  readings  on  major  textual  problems.  No  clear  challenge 
to  the  dominance  of  Aleph,  B  and  W  could  be  seriously  given.  P66  and  P75, 
however,  parallel  each  other  on  the  first  14  chapters  of  John  and  offer  the  first 
serious  textual  evidence  of  great  importance  dating  from  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century.  A  comparison  of  some  25  textual  problems  through  Jn  1 — 14  reveals 
that  P66  and  P75  do  not  always  agree;  sometimes  there  are  varied  alignments 
with  Aleph,  B  and  W;  they  sometimes  give  evidence  (8:38)  of  textual  confu¬ 
sion  earlier  than  the  third  century.  Nevertheless,  the  papyrus  fragments  deserve 
to  be  studied  further  on  their  own  merits  and  not  judged  against  the  codices. 

In  sum,  P75  has  a  notable  affinity  with  B,  closer  than  any  pair  of  witnesses 
from  the  earliest  centuries.  And  P66  has  stronger  affinity  with  Aleph  and  W. 
In  addition,  P75  has  the  best  textual  character  of  the  third  century.  It  seems 
that,  although  not  the  unique  orthodox  text,  the  textual  descent  from  P75  to  B 
contains  the  more  consistent  and  significant  textual  quality.  The  key,  therefore, 
to  the  true  textual  history  is  P75. — D.  C.  Z. 
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175.  C.  De  Santo,  “A  Theological  Key  to  the  Gospel  of  John,”  Evangelical 
Quarterly  34  (2,  ’62)  83-90. 

Jesus  accomplished  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  at  a  definite  hour  in 
salvation-history.  To  stress  this  fact  the  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  the  words 
kora  and  kairos  (proper,  opportune  time  for  action). — M.  A.  F. 

176.  P.  Parker,  “John  the  Son  of  Zebedee  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  JournBib 
Lit  81  (1,  ’62)  35-43. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  nor  can  it  represent  his  point  of  view.  Twenty-one  arguments  make 
clear  that  the  picture  of  John  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  does  not  at  all 
match  the  image  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  “The  apostle  was  an  unlettered 
fisherman  from  the  north  country;  the  evangelist  was  a  cultured  citizen  of 
Jerusalem.  The  apostle  was  a  stranger  to  the  Jerusalem  authorities;  the  evan¬ 
gelist  was  a  familiar  visitor  at  the  high  priest’s  court.  The  apostle  was  con¬ 
stantly  with  Jesus  during  his  Galilean  ministry;  the  evangelist  shows  little 
knowledge  of  Galilee,  and  little  interest  in  Jesus’  work  there.  The  apostle  was 
relatively  obscure  among  the  Twelve;  the  evangelist  claims  to  have  been  the 
favored  disciple.  The  apostle  was  a  silent  follower  of  Peter;  the  evangelist  was 
Peter’s  spokesman.  The  apostle  was  fascinated  with  demon  exorcism ;  the 
evangelist  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  apostle  was  a  strong  apocalyptist;  the 
evangelist  was  a  contemplative,  with  little  bent  toward  apocalyptic.  The  apostle 
was  bold,  vengeful,  and  excitable;  the  evangelist  was  tranquil,  and  hardly  con¬ 
cerned  with  troubles  that  beset  the  church.  The  apostle  was  angry  at  the 
Samaritans  for  rejecting  his  Lord;  the  evangelist  was  cordial  to  the  Samaritans 
for  being  the  first  to  accept  his  Lord.  The  apostle  witnessed  the  raising  of  a 
girl  from  death,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden;  the  evan¬ 
gelist  shows  no  knowledge  of  these  things.” 

The  NT  presents  many  aspects  of  the  character  of  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
Not  one  of  these  shows  through  the  Fourth  Gospel. — H.  J.  B. 

177.  K.  S.  Wuest,  “The  Deity  of  Jesus  in  the  Greek  Texts  of  John  and  Paul,” 
BibSac  119  (475,  ’62)  216-226. 

178.  G.  Richter,  “ ‘Bist  du  Elias?’  (Joh.  1,  21),”  BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62)  79-92. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  question  put  to  the  Baptist 
in  which  Matthew  and  Mark’s  view  of  Elijah  is  transferred  to  John;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  by  the  Baptist’s  denial  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  account  con¬ 
trasts  with  Matthew  and  Mark  who  identify  the  returning  Elijah  with  John 
the  Baptist.  The  solutions  proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  W.  Brownlee  and 
A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  however,  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
problem  by  their  suggestion  that  Elijah  is  not  only  the  precursor  of  the 
Messiah  but  is  himself  a  Messianic  figure.  Contrary  to  these  authors,  however, 
the  eschatological  function  of  the  Baptist  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Messianic 

doctrine  of  Qumran ;  it  must  be  established  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself _ 

J.  A.  S. 
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179.  [Jn  2:1-11]  S.  Temple,  “The  Two  Signs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel/’  Journ 
BibLit  81  (2,  ’62)  169-174. 

Study  of  the  two  Cana  pericopes  in  John  [2:1-11;  4:46-54]  indicates  that 
they  stem  from  a  source  other  than  that  of  “the  Core  material  which  consisted 
of  accounts  of  events  and  discourses  from  the  ministry  of  Jesus.”  Of  all  the 
signs  of  Jesus,  only  these  are  numbered.  Only  these  do  not  provide  material 
for  subsequent  discourse  and  debate.  In  length  and  structure  they  are  closely 
akin  to  pericopes  in  the  Synoptics.  In  both  signs  there  is  occasion  for  the 
common  Johannine  apekrithe  kai  eipen,  but  it  does  not  appear.  The  phrase 
semeia  kai  terata  appears  in  John  only  in  4:48.  It  is  suggested  that  these  two 
reports  of  events  in  Galilee  were  inserted  into  the  “Core  material”  at  places 
(2:12;  4:43)  where  originally  there  were  only  passing  references  to  visits  to 
Galilee.— W.  J.  W. 

180.  V.  Anzalone,  “Gesu  e  Maria  alle  nozze  di  Cana  ( Giov .  2,  1-12),” 
DivThom  65  (1,  ’62)  65-80. 

Jesus,  whose  soul  was  troubled  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  ministry,  awaits 
the  word  of  the  Father  concerning  the  time  when  He  should  manifest  Himself 
to  men.  The  anxiety  of  the  Son  does  not  escape  His  mother.  Moved  by  divine 
impulse,  she  seizes  the  occasion  offered  by  the  failure  of  the  wine  and  urges 
her  Son  to  perform  a  miracle.  But  He  foresees  the  shame  of  the  cross  will 
quickly  follow  upon  His  glorious  manifestation  and  therefore  He  exclaims: 
“Why  do  you  concern  yourself  with  my  work?  The  hour  of  my  death  has  not 
yet  arrived.”  As  encouragement  for  her  anguished  Son,  Mary  almost  points 
out  the  way  to  perform  the  miracle.  This  is  the  only  interpretation  which  saves 
Mary  from  imprudent  meddling  in  the  Messianic  work  of  her  Son  and  from 
an  improper  insistence  upon  her  first  request.  Such  insistence  would  certainly 
be  unfitting,  if  Jesus  had  warned  her  that  the  time  of  His  public  manifestation 
had  not  yet  come  or  that  the  time  for  conferring  upon  her  the  office  of  mediatrix 
of  graces  had  not  yet  arrived.  [Translation  of  summary  in  DivThom.\ 

181.  [Jn  2:1-12]  J.  H.  van  Halsema,  “De  moeder  van  Jezus  was  daar”  [The 
Mother  of  Jesus  was  there],  HomBib  21  (2,  ’62)  25-28. 

A  study  of  Jn  2:1-11;  19:25-2 7;  Apoc  12,  reveals  that  Mary’s  significance 
lies  not  merely  in  her  virginal  motherhood — as  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke — 
but  also  in  her  position  as  “woman,”  spiritual  bride  of  Christ,  the  mother  of  all 
believers  since  Golgotha. — E.  J.  K. 

182.  [Jn  2:1-12]  J.  T.  Barker,  “  ‘De  moeder  van  Jezus  was  daar’:  Een  reactie” 
[“The  Mother  of  Jesus  was  there”:  A  Reaction],  HomBib  21  (3,  ’62) 
51-54. 

In  his  scriptural  study  of  the  place  of  Mary  in  the  redemption,  J.  H.  van 
Halsema  calls  for  a  revision  of  the  Reformation  viewpoint.  However,  a  closer 
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look  at  his  method  of  exegesis  reveals  an  uncritical  approach  which  involves 
a  theological  construction  of  doubtful  value.  The  interpretation  which  he  gives 
to  “woman”  in  Jn  2:11;  19:25-27,  is  unwarranted.  St.  John  does  not  imply  that 
Mary  is  coredemptress.  Christ  alone  in  union  with  the  Father  brings  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  redemption  of  mankind. — E.  J.  K. 

183.  H.  Vogels,  “Die  Tempelreinigung  und  Golgotha  (Joh  2:19-22),”  BibZeit 
6  (1,  ’62)  102-107. 

For  the  Jews  who  heard  it,  the  statement  about  destroying  the  Temple  and 
raising  it  up  again  (v.  19)  must  have  been  a  riddle;  and  the  matter  was  clarified 
for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  only  by  the  evidence  of  Golgotha  and  in  the  light  of 
Easter.  The  statement  that  the  construction  of  the  Herodian  Temple  lasted  46 
years  does  not  coincide  with  the  facts  (Josephus  Antiquities  15,  11,  5  f. :  one 
year  and  five  months).  Perhaps  behind  John’s  statement  there  was  a  play  on 
Jesus’  age  (cf.  Jn  8:57).  Augustine  interpreted  the  Greek  number  value  of  46 
as  indicating  Adam.  And  acrostically  the  name  Adam  signifies  the  four  parts 
of  the  heavens  ( anatole ,  dysis,  arktos,  mesembria) ,  and  Augustine  cites  for  this 
opinion  “maiores  nostri  anteriores”  {In  Joannem,  Tract  9,  14).  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  found  not  only  in  several  2nd-century  Church  Fathers  but  also  in 
the  Greek  source  of  the  Slavonic  version  of  Enoch  (30,  13)  and  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  (3,24).  It  was  therefore  possibly  known  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jews. 
The  connection  of  Adam  with  Golgotha,  which  is  very  widely  attested  as  a 
legend  by  Christian  tradition,  has  its  origin  in  the  veiled  prediction  of  the 
Passion  in  Jn  2:19  and  the  application  of  naos  houtos  to  Adam.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  hardly  goes  back  to  Jewish  tradition,  although  Church  Fathers  have  often 
so  maintained. — J.  A.  S. 

184.  S.  J.  d’A.,  “Le  Bon  Pasteur.  Revelation  de  la  misericorde  (Ez  34.  Ps  23. 
Jn  10),”  VieSpir  106  (484,  ’62)  699-706. 

185.  [Jn  10:11]  D.  M.  Stanley,  “I  Am  the  Good  Shepherd,”  Worship  35 
(5,  ’61)  287-293. 

In  Christ’s  redemptive  death  and  redemptive  Resurrection  we  discover  the 
central  clue  to  His  vocation  as  the  model  or  ideal  shepherd  foretold  by  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  OT. 

186.  M.  Balague,  “La  resurreccion  de  Lazaro  (Juan  11,  1-57).  Confirmacion 
solemne  del  poder  de  Jesus  sobre  la  vida,”  CultBib  19  (182,  ’62)  16-29. 

187.  [Jn  13]  L.  Heyraud,  “Judas  et  la  nouvelle  Alliance  dans  la  cene  selon 
saint  Jean,”  BibVieChret  44  (’62)  39-48. 

It  would  seem  that,  according  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  Jewish  religious  meals,  Judas  could  not  have  been  absent  during  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Eucharist.  Judas  certainly  did  not  leave  the  upper  room  before 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  a  rite  of  such  solemnity  for  the  Jews  that  any  abrupt 
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departure  at  this  time  would  have  been  inconceivable.  The  morsel  (psomion) , 
Jn  13:26,27,  given  to  Judas  might  well  be  Christ’s  consecrated  Body.  This 
offering  of  His  Body  to  Judas  prefigured  the  approaching  kenosis  of  the 
Passion.  The  morsel  given  to  Judas  was  like  the  cross  a  sign  of  the  New 
Covenant. — M.  A.  F. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

188.  [Acts  1:8]  G.  Lohfink,  “  ‘Aufgefahren  in  den  Himmel’,”  GeistLeb  35 
(2,  ’62)  84-85. 

The  Ascension  is  not  a  journey  in  space,  nor  an  ascent  to  the  stars,  but  the 
way  to  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

189.  W.  Thiele,  “Eine  Bemerkung  zu  Act  1:14,”  ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62) 

110-111. 

Several  Vulgate  MSS,  which  ultimately  derived  from  Donatist  circles,  sup¬ 
pose  an  Old  Latin  text  which,  like  Codex  Bezae,  in  Acts  1 : 14  adds  the  words 
“and  children.” — J.  Bz. 

190.  [Acts  2]  S.  MacL.  Gilmour,  “Easter  and  Pentecost,”  J  ournBibLit  81 
(1,  ’62)  62-66. 

A  fresh  formulation  of  the  hypothesis  that  Luke’s  story  of  Pentecost  is  a 
variant  of  the  Christophany  “to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  one  time” 
of  1  Cor  15:6  is  in  order.  Luke  is  the  only  NT  writer  who  carefully  distin¬ 
guishes  the  experience  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  from  that  of  apprehending 
the  risen  Christ.  An  impressive  number  of  renowned  scholars  agree  that  in 
the  Pentecost  story  Luke  has  seized  upon  an  occasion  when  an  outpouring  of 
spiritual  power  was  experienced  by  a  large  group  of  Christians  in  order  to 
portray  the  birthday  of  the  Church  and  the  beginning  of  the  Church’s  world¬ 
wide  mission. 

In  the  original  source  for  the  Lukan  account  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  accompanied  by  nothing  more  than  glossolalia,  an  utterance  of  gibberish 
at  the  compulsion  of  ecstatic  or  uncontrolled  emotion.  Luke  has  worked  over 
this  source,  has  changed  the  “speaking  in  tongues”  to  “speaking  in  foreign 
tongues,”  has  enumerated  the  nations  of  those  who  heard  this  prophesying,  in 
order  the  better  to  describe  the  inauguration  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Now  the  Christophany  of  1  Cor  15:6  may  very  well  have 
been  accompanied  by  glossolalia,  and  it  may  well  be  the  basis  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  in  Acts  2.  In  this  case,  Easter  and  Pentecost  are  variant  traditions 
of  the  same  experience. — R.  C.  T. 

191.  [Acts  2:1-42]  M.  Pontet,  “Pentecote  et  charite  fraternelle,”  Christus  9 
(35,  ’62)  340-354. 

All  Christians  should  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles  who  on  Pentecost 
were  filled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  ardent  charity  which  moved  them  to  bring 
the  gospel  to  all  who  would  hear  it. 
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192.  [Acts  2:1-14]  G.  Rinaldi,  “La  lingua  et  le  lingue,”  BibOriente  4  (3,  ’62) 
85-94. 

193.  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  “Het  liep  tegen  de  vijtigste  dag.  De  betekenis 
van  Hand.  2:1”  [It  was  going  on  for  the  fiftieth  day.  The  significance  of 
Acts  2:1],  HomBib  21  (5,  ’62)  97-103. 

In  Acts  2:1  Luke  does  not  place  the  Pentecostal  event  on  the  great  Jewish 
festival  day.  The  verse  should  read  as  follows:  “And  when  it  was  going  on  for 
the  day  of  Pentecost  [cf.  NT  Stud  5  (1958)  40].”  One  should  not  expect  to  find 
a  relationship  between  this  pericope  and  the  Jewish  contents  of  the  feast  (neither 
the  old  one,  a  harvest  festival,  nor  the  new  one,  the  Law-giving  on  Sinai).  This 
vague  historical  reference  suggests  the  realism  of  the  pneumatic  event  of  the 
Spirit  which  manifested  itself  dramatically  in  those  days  and  which  continues 
to  operate  in  the  life  of  the  Church. — E.  J.  K. 

194.  J.  Cambier,  “Le  Voyage  de  S.  Paul  a  Jerusalem  en  Act.  ix.  26ss.  et  le 
Schema  Missionnaire  Theologique  de  S.  Luc,”  NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  249-257. 

(1)  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Luke’s  redactional  summaries 
in  which  he  is  not  closely  following  his  sources  but  is  preparing  to  insert  them 
into  his  account  so  that  he  may  emphasize  their  significance.  In  this  way  Luke 
manifests  his  theological  missionary  scheme,  namely,  that  the  good  news  of  the 
Lord  spreads  through  the  entire  world — and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit — start¬ 
ing  from  Jerusalem  and  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem,  the  witnesses  chosen  by 
Christ  for  this  mission. 

(2)  Paul,  whose  deeds  comprise  the  second  part  of  Acts,  will  be  according 
to  Luke  the  principal  agent  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  which  begins  in 
Jerusalem,  is  directed  by  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  and  spreads  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Quite  a  different  picture  of  his  relations  with  the  authorities 
of  Jerusalem  is  given  in  Gal  1 — 2.  But  while  Paul  there  affirms  his  independence 
of  Jerusalem  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  his  message,  he  insists  that  his 
doctrine  agrees  with  that  of  the  Twelve  (Gal  2:2).  Thus  Luke’s  purpose  is  to 
stress  his  theological  missionary  scheme:  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  begins 
in  Jerusalem,  the  preachers,  even  Paul,  start  from  Jerusalem  and  are  always 
closely  connected  with  that  city. 

(3)  The  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  Acts  9:26  ff.,  belonging  to  a  redactional 
summary  of  Luke,  also  corresponds  to  a  historical  datum:  Paul  several  times 
visited  Jerusalem  before  the  council  of  49/50,  as  he  says  in  Gal  1:18  ff.  Luke 
expresses  his  concept  of  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  by  inserting 
Jerusalem  into  Acts  9:26  ff.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  strictly  chronological 
sense  which  would  contradict  Gal  1:17  f. — J.  J.  C. 

195.  [Acts  11:27-30]  G.  Strecker,  “Die  sogenannte  zweite  Jerusalemreise  des 
Paulus,”  ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  67-77. 

The  so-called  second  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  never  took  place.  The 
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account  of  the  journey  is  rather  a  creation  of  Luke  who  has  combined  elements 
from  different  traditions — the  tradition  of  a  Jerusalem  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (Acts  15:2)  and  the  tradition  of  a  collection  of  Paul  for  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem  (Gal  2:10  etc.).  The  purpose  of  this  fusion  of  parts  from  various 
traditions  was  to  show  the  harmony  of  salvation-history.  Jerusalem  is  the 
guarantee  of  this  history,  and  Antioch  is  represented  as  sending  alms  to  the 
mother  church  through  Paul  and  Barnabas  who  then  return  to  continue  their 
evangelization  of  the  Gentiles.  Thus  the  fiction  of  a  Pauline  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  meant  to  show  the  continuity  of  salvation-history. — J.  Bz. 

196.  O.  Glombitza,  “Der  Schritt  nach  Europa:  Erwagungen  zu  Act  16,9 — 15,” 
ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  77-82. 

Surprisingly  Acts  16:10  has  not  the  dative  construction  autois  evangelisasthai 
but  the  accusative  evangelisasthai  autous.  This  wording  means  that  God  wills 
to  bring  the  people  in  Macedonia,  the  men  of  Europe,  also  into  the  new  exist¬ 
ence,  to  bring  them  the  gospel.  With  the  coming  of  the  gospel  something  entirely 
and  decisively  new  has  intervened.  It  is  not  merely  an  opportunity  which  can 
be  rejected  without  any  effect  on  existence.  Instead  it  is  something  which 
radically  changes  everything. — J.  Bz. 

197.  [Acts  16:10]  E.  Haenchen,  “Dar  ‘Wir’  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  und  das 
Itinerar,”  ZeitTheolKirche  58  (3,  ’61)  329-366. 

The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  parts  of  Acts  has  long  been  associated 

with  a  special  source — a  personal  travel  diary  or  a  more  official  mission  report. 

While  Dibelius  held  the  story  of  the  journey  to  Rome  (27 — 28)  to  be  based  on 
a  typical  literary  description  and,  consequently,  the  use  of  “we”  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  to  be  secondary,  he  still  maintained  the  use  of  an  itinerary  in  13 — 21.  This 
hypothesis  is  investigated  anew.  Chapters  13 — 14  have  no  concrete  details  to 
justify  such  an  assumption:  Luke  seems  to  have  known  only  three  single  stories 
plus  a  tradition  of  persecution  (2  Tim  3:11).  The  first  appearance  of  “we”  is 
at  16:10  (the  Western  reading  in  11:28  is  rejected  because  not  found  in 
Irenaeus),  and  it  serves  to  emphasize  a  decisive  turning  point  in  Paul’s  mission. 
16:12  is  certainly  not  a  verbal  extract  from  a  diary,  and  the  story  of  Lydia 

comes  from  a  different  tradition.  In  16:17  the  use  of  “we”  ceases  abruptly 

according  to  the  rule:  “as  soon  as  the  spotlight  of  interest  is  directed  to  Paul, 
the  ‘we’  disappears.” 

Although  some  of  the  details  in  the  second  missionary  journey  are  based  on 
an  eyewitness  account  (18:18-21),  none  are  verbatim  extracts  from  an  itinerary. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  third  journey.  So  confused  is  20:1-6  that  we  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  contributions  for  Jerusalem  were  it  not  for  Paul’s 
letters,  and  it  is  again  characteristic  that  Luke  abandons  the  “we”  in  telling 
the  Eutychus  miracle  (v.  12).  Only  in  a  few  cases  (21:6,  12-14)  does  Luke  try 
to  integrate  the  “we”  into  a  description  of  Paul’s  activities.  Dibelius  has 
already  shown  that  in  the  journey  to  Rome,  the  use  of  “we”  is  secondary  (it  is 
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lacking  in  27:43  f.),  and  in  any  case  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  diary 
surviving  the  shipwreck.  Lk  1:1-4  is  a  prologue  to  the  Gospel  only  and  cannot 
be  used  to  prove  personal  participation  of  the  author  in  the  events  of  Acts. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  (1)  The  seemingly  verbal  extracts 
from  an  itinerary  are  in  reality  the  work  of  a  competent  author  who  has 
obtained  information  from  various  sources  but  is  dependent  on  no  single  docu¬ 
ment.  (2)  The  literary  use  of  the  first  person  serves:  (a)  to  give  historical 
foundation  to  a  decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Pauline  mission  (c.  16)  ; 
and  (b)  to  give  the  reader  a  feeling  of  being  directly  connected  with  the  life 
of  Paul  (20 — 21;  27 — 28).  (3)  This  device  is  used  sparingly  to  avoid  turning 
historiography  into  a  mere  novel  about  Paul. — L.  G. 

198.  [Acts  20:7-12]  B.  Morel,  “Eutychus  et  les  fondements  Bibliques  du 
Culte,”  £i tudTheolRel  37  (1,  ’62)  41-47. 

Between  the  two  parts  of  the  liturgy,  the  sermon  by  Paul  and  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  occurs  the  accident  of  Eutychus.  First,  its  intermediate  position 
gives  it  the  character  of  a  sign,  a  parable  which  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  rite. 
Secondly,  Eutychus’  cure  took  place  at  midnight,  the  hour  when  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead.  Thirdly,  Eutychus  was  restored  to  life,  a  sign  that  Christ  has 
power  to  heal  and  confer  eternal  life.  Thus,  the  story  of  this  young  man  is  a 
parable  showing  that  the  liturgical  act  is  not  only  the  moment  when  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  becomes  actual,  but  also  when  this  mystery  is  com¬ 
municated  to  men  who  are  drawn  with  Christ  from  death  to  life. — J.  J.  C. 

199.  [Acts  28:30]  G.  Parisi,  “II  luogo  della  biennale  dimora  paolina  in  Roma,” 
PalCler  40  (Nov.  1,  ’61)  1145-55;  (Nov.  15,  ’61)  1203-12;  (Dec.  1,  ’61) 
1264-75. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

200.  O.  Broneer,  “The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Isthmian  Games,”  BibArch  25 
(1,  ’62)  2-31. 

To  help  the  reader  visualize  the  games  and  the  buildings  connected  with  them 
a  description  has  been  composed  of  a  visit  by  Paul  and  a  group  of  his  friends 
on  the  eve  of  the  Isthmian  festival.  The  description  is  based  on  the  actual 
archaeological  remains  and  on  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors  regarding  the 
games  and  their  preparations. — J.  J.  C. 

201.  C.  Gancho,  “Trazos  pastorales  en  San  Pablo,”  Salmanticensis  8  (3,  ’61) 
665-702. 

The  pastoral  aspects  of  Paul’s  apostolate  are  clearly  seen  in  the  second  part 
of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  Paul  the  man  and  pastor  reveals  his  dynamic  char¬ 
acter  and  temperament,  his  rabbinical  background  and  his  concept  of  history 
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as  res  sacra.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Paul’s  doctrine  are  based  on  his 
concepts  of  God,  Christ,  the  Church  and  man.  The  pastoral  dimension  of  Paul’s 
mission  reveals  a  supernatural  activity  inspired  by  and  centered  in  Christ,  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  redemption  and  the  vivid  realization  of  his  apostolic  vocation. 
Finally,  the  human  traits  of  Paul’s  pastoral  activity  are  summed  up  in  three 
ideas:  common  sense,  pastoral  freedom  and  tenderness  or  sensitivity  to  the 
human  and  religious  values  of  friendship. — H.  C. 

202.  K.  Gatzweiler,  “La  conception  paulinienne  du  miracle,”  EphTheolLov  37 
(4,  ’61)  813-846. 

The  study  of  miracles  in  the  NT  must  be  carried  out  both  genetically  and 
by  literary  analysis.  Genetically,  the  study  must  begin  with  the  oldest  NT 
witness:  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially  Thessalonians  and  the  Great  Epistles. 
Moreover,  to  study  the  miracles  of  Christ,  we  must,  before  examining  the 
historic  facts,  examine  the  witnesses  who  narrate  them.  Because  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  treated  here,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
miracle  narrative  in  them,  the  work  of  literary  analysis  is  relatively  easy. 
Now,  in  its  more  common  acceptation  a  miracle  means  the  direct  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  intervention  of  divine  power  in  this  world. 

A  study  of  2  Thes  2:9-10;  Gal  3:5;  1  Cor  1:22-24;  1  Cor  12,  13,  14;  2  Cor 
12:12;  and  Rom  15:18-19,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Paul  speaks  of  miracles  in 
two  different  contexts,  and  consequently  has  two  different  concepts  of  miracle. 
(1)  The  miracle  accompanies  apostolic  labor  and  is  the  distinctive  sign  of  the 
apostle.  (2)  Being  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  a  miracle  is  treated  in  the 
context  of  charisms.  This  double  concept  reflects  in  part  the  double  current, 
Jewish  and  Hellenistic,  of  the  Apostle’s  world.  Jewish  religion  is  characterized 
by  two  predominant  traits:  the  absolute  transcendence  of  God  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  role  of  the  prophet.  In  this  context,  a  miracle  is  essentially  an  act 
of  divine  power  manifesting  divine  revelation  through  the  intermediacy  of  man. 
But  while  in  the  Jewish  world  a  miracle  is  essentially  subordinate  to  the  religion 
of  that  world,  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  for  which  it  is  always  directly  an  action 
of  a  divinity,  a  miracle  is  an  autonomous  phenomenon,  independent  of  religious 
life  properly  so  called. — S.  B.  M. 

203.  A.  Guemes,  “La  libertad  en  el  mundo  contemporaneo  de  San  Pablo,” 
EstBib  20  (2,  ’61)  129-168. 

In  search  of  man’s  ultimate  inner  triumph,  moral  liberty,  as  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  sin,  the  pagan  Stoic  is  at  best  a  pantheist  desperately  struggling  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts  against  his  fallen  nature,  a  self-seeker  aiming  at  a 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  outside  world,  a  pessimistic  idealist  ever  fearful 
of  the  uncertain  future  yet  coldly  resigned  and  submissive  to  fate. 

Himself  rooted  in  Stoicism,  St.  Paul  nevertheless  rose  substantially  above  the 
predominant  philosophy  of  his  age.  He  preached  a  personal  God  and  Redeemer 
of  all  men  whose  gifts  of  grace  make  possible  man’s  participation  in  the  divine 
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life.  Sustained  by  the  law  of  universal  love,  the  Christian  resists  the  enemies 
of  his  liberty  with  hopeful  serenity.  Master  of  the  world  and  king  with  Christ, 
he  sees  the  world  around  him  as  a  stepping  stone  to  eternal  glory. — R.  M. 

204.  B.  F.  Harris,  "Syneidesis  (Conscience)  in  the  Pauline  Writings,”  West 
J our nT he ol  24  (2,  ’62)  173-186. 

By  a  study  of  pertinent  texts  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  especially  Rom  2:14-15; 
9:1;  13:5;  1  Cor  8  and  10  together  with  other  passages,  one  is  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  term  syneidesis  in  Paul  “is  used  naturally  and  without 
definition,  and  with  some  imprecision  in  meaning  here  and  there.”  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  narrow  the  scope  of  syneidesis  as  was  done  by  C.  A.  Pierce 
( Conscience  in  the  New  Testament,  1955).  We  admit  that  the  most  frequent 
sense  of  the  word  “involves  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  warning  against  in¬ 
fringement  of  God’s  laws,  and  that  it  usually  refers  to  the  past  and  present.” 
But  conscience  also  provides  a  standard  of  ethical  behavior  for  the  non- 
Christian,  and  affords  the  upright  Christian  interior  peace  of  soul.  Conscience 
is  not  an  independent  human  faculty,  but  an  exercise  of  cognition,  feeling  and 
will. — M.  A.  F. 

205.  E.  Kasemann,  “Gottesgerechtigkeit  bei  Paulus,”  ZeitTheolKirche  58  (3, 
’61)  367-378. 

The  genitive  construction  dikaiosyne  theou  is  both  objective  (Phil  3:9;  Rom 
5:17)  and  subjective  (Rom  3:25  f. ;  1  Cor.  1:30),  both  present  gift  (Phil  1:11) 
and  future  hope  (Gal  5:5),  both  forensic  (Rom  4)  and  sanctifying  (1  Cor 
6:11),  both  liberating  from  slavery  and  commanding  obedience  (Rom  6:11  ff. ; 
10:3).  The  phrase  goes  back  to  the  OT  (Deut  33:21;  cf.  IQS  11:12)  and 
denotes  not  an  attribute  but  a  relation.  Dikaiosyne  theou  is  not  a  gift  in  the 
sense  of  a  personal  possession  (a  category  in  the  Pauline  anthropology,  cf. 
Bultmann),  but  an  active  power  of  God,  a  promise  to  be  grasped  by  faith 
and  realized  in  obedience.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  a  gift,  but  this  gift  is 
Jesus  Christ  whom  we  have  only  as  our  Lord.  God’s  righteousness  is  faithfulness 
to  the  covenant,  but  to  a  covenant  with  the  whole  creation,  so  that  it  leads  to 
the  justificatio  impii.  As  a  power  which  works  salvation  for  the  world,  it  is  an 
apocalyptic  [cf.  §  5-703]  as  much  as  an  anthropological  term. — L.  G. 

206.  W.  Luck,  “Historische  Fragen  zum  Verhaltnis  von  Kyrios  und  Pneuma 
bei  Paulus,”  TheolLitZeit  85  (11,  ’60)  845-848. 

The  opinion  of  Bousset  is  not  acceptable  and  that  of  Bultmann  not  satis¬ 
factory.  First  of  all,  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  kyrios  and  pneuma 
is  a  historical  one.  The  early  Church  was  moved  by  the  Spirit,  as  the  Jewish 
opponents  recognized  and  as  Paul  himself  experienced.  It  was  not  a  Messianic 
sect  which  Saul  was  attacking  but  one  which  put  all  its  trust  in  the  Spirit.  For 
him,  therefore  the  question  was,  “What  is  the  relation  of  pneuma  to  nomos.” 
Paul’s  conversion  meant  that  he  was  seized  by  the  Spirit,  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  had  an  apparition  of  the  risen  Christ.  And  the  Apostle  recognized  the 
Spirit  as  the  one  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

This  spirit  effects  history  in  which  the  purpose  of  salvation-history  and  the 
Law’s  demands  upon  man  are  fulfilled.  The  Spirit  which  takes  hold  of  man 
is  always  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  which  fulfills  the  Law.  And  immediate  contact 
with  God  is  possible  through  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  was  under  the  law.  That 
is  why  Paul  can  say,  “you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.” — J.  J.  C. 

207.  B.  Mariani,  “Corpo-anima-spirito  in  San  Paolo,”  EuntDoc  14  (2-3,  ’61) 

304-318. 

“This  article  contains  an  analysis  of  the  words  soma ,  sarx,  psyche,  nous, 
pneuma  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  Apostle  does 
not  follow  a  well-defined  and  systematic  psychology  and  anthropology,  but  rather 
uses  terms  that  in  some  instances  are  borrowed  from  the  popular  philosophy 
and  anthropology  of  the  Hellenic  World,  and  in  the  other  instances  terms  are 
adapted  to  mysteries  or  even  to  Jewish  philosophy  and  anthropology.  In  the 
use  of  the  terms  soma,  sarx,  psyche,  nous,  pneimia  although  almost  similar  to 
the  Ideas  of  Philo,  they  are  not  foreign  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  analysis  deals  especially  with  the  distinction  between  “Psychic  Man”  and 
between  the  concept  of  pneuma  and  nous  in  I  Cor.  14,  14,  15,  19,  and  in  I  Thess. 
5,  23.  St.  Paul  considers  man  under  a  theological  and  moral  aspect,  not  from 
a  scientific  viewpoint.” 

208.  K.  Romaniuk,  “De  caritate  Patris  et  Filii  in  soteriologia  S.  Pauli,” 
VerbDom  39  (5-6,  ’61)  248-254. 

In  this  summary  of  his  doctrinal  thesis  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  pp.  423-424] 
R  has  examined  the  place  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ  for  man¬ 
kind  in  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  redemption.  (1)  The  whole  initiative  proceeds 
from  the  Father’s  love.  (2)  Christ’s  humility  and  obedience  are  the  sign  of 
His  love.  (3)  The  Father  and  Son  love  the  world  with  a  common  love:  the 
Father  loved  the  world  in  Christ;  He  inspired  Christ’s  human  will  with  love 
so  that  He  would  willingly  undergo  the  Passion.  The  Pauline  phrase,  “He  loved 
me  and  delivered  Himself  for  me,”  is  an  amplification  of  a  pre-Pauline  bap¬ 
tismal  creed,  based  on  Deutero-Isaiah. — J.  F.  Bl. 

209.  K.  Romaniuk,  “L’origine  des  formules  pauliniennes  ‘Le  Christ  s’est 
livre  pour  nous’,  ‘Le  Christ  nous  a  aimes  et  s’est  livre  pour  nous’,” 
NovTest  5  (1,  ’62)  55-76. 

Our  salvation  in  Christ  according  to  Paul  is  phrased  in  the  above  formulas 
which  are  usually  combined  with  a  statement  about  Jesus’  death.  They  form  a 
complete  introduction  to  Pauline  soteriology.  Appearing  in  the  earliest  of  Paul’s 
letters  and  remaining  unchanged  in  his  latest  writings,  they  clearly  belong  to 
the  basic  foundation  of  his  theology.  Comparison  with  the  ideas  in  Isa  53  (MT, 
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LXX  and  Targum)  reveals  parallel  statements.  Greek  profane  literature  and 
the  OT  outside  of  Isa  53  show  only  rare  or  accidental  occurrences.  A  search 
for  a  Sitz  im  Leben  of  so  stereotyped  a  formula  in  Paul  reveals  a  possible 
vestige  of  an  ancient  form  of  the  baptismal  confession,  a  suggestion  confirmed 
by  the  similarities  to  1  Peter.  Paul’s  own  contribution  was  the  phrase  “he 
loved  us”  in  the  longer  formula.  Similarities  with  Synoptic  material  show  its 
influence  on  Paul  through  the  theology  of  the  Servant. — D.  C.  Z. 

210.  R.  Sharp,  “Saint  Paul  on  the  Redemption,”  LifeSpir  16  (190,  ’62)  455- 
468. 

“I  have  attempted  to  sketch  St  Paul’s  thought  on  the  representative  nature 
of  our  redemption.  Nowhere  have  I  found  a  text  of  his  demanding  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  substitutional  interpretation.  In  view  of  the  representative  character 
of  his  redemptive  theology  as  a  whole,  there  seems  no  need  to  accept  such  an 
interpretation,  even  where  it  appears  equally  possible  from  the  individual  text 
itself.” 

211.  U.  Wickert,  “Die  Personlichkeit  des  Paulus  in  den  Pauluskommentaren 
Theodors  von  Mopsuestia,”  ZeitNTWiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  51-66. 

Theodore,  an  exegete  intent  on  history,  proposed  to  give  the  historical  truth 
concerning  Paul.  Actually  he  has  made  him  a  symbol  of  the  historical  synthesis 
of  Israel  and  Greece.  — J.  Bz. 

Paul,  cf.  §§  7-177,  7-199. 


Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

212.  E.  Schweizer,  “Zur  Interpretation  des  Romerbriefes,”  EvangTheol  22 
(1-2,  ’62)  105-107. 

A.  Schlatter  (followed  by  E.  Kasemann,  C.  Muller,  H.  Braun,  S.  Schulz, 
J.  Munck,  E.  Schweizer)  has  shown  that  the  theme  of  Romans  is  God’s  coming 
into  His  own.  This  implies  the  cosmic  dimension  of  Paul’s  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  as  fulfillment  of  OT  Heilsgeschichte.  M.  Baillet  ( RevBib  68  [1961] 
199  f¥.)  shows  that  in  Qumran  liturgy  the  cosmic  aspect  of  Israel’s  salvation 
and  other  OT  themes  were  live  issues  in  NT  times.  Thus,  for  Paul  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  God’s  community  from  the  ends  of  earth  was  an  indication  that  God 
was  coming  into  His  own  and  His  righteousness  was  coming  to  His  people. 
-J.  G.  G. 

213.  [Rom  5:12-21]  J.  M.  Fondevila,  “La  gracia  capital  de  Adan  y  la  carta 
a  los  romanos,”  EstEcl  37  (141,  ’62)  147-158. 

The  article  has  three  parts.  The  first  studies  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
katallasso.  The  second  examines  the  effects  of  the  action  of  this  verb  in  Rom  5, 
namely,  the  justification  or  life  which  was  lost  through  Adam  and  restored  by 
Christ.  The  final  part  investigates  the  nature  of  this  life  as  it  existed  in  Adam 
before  his  sin. — J.  J.  C. 
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214.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Metron  pisteds  in  Romans  xii.  3,”  NTStud  8 
(4,  ’62)  345-351. 

Three  basic  questions  confront  us  in  this  phrase:  What  is  the  sense  of  metron ? 
What  is  the  sense  of  pistis?  What  kind  of  a  genitive  is  piste  os?  While  con¬ 
siderable  disagreement  exists  about  the  second  question  and  about  the  sense 
of  the  clause  as  a  whole,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  metron  here  means 
“measure”  in  the  sense  of  “measured  quantity.”  In  this  article  several  possible 
answers  to  these  questions  are  examined,  then  combinations  of  these  possi¬ 
bilities  are  considered,  and  finally  the  most  probable  combination  is  proposed. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  that  metron  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  standard,  pistis  in  the  sense  of  (Christian)  faith  ( fdes  qua),  and  the 
genitive  pisteds  is  a  genitive  of  apposition.  “Means  of  measurement”  is  actually 
the  primary  meaning  of  metron,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  occurs  quite  often 
in  the  NT.  But  the  strongest  argument  for  this  interpretation  comes  from 
the  context  and  the  excellent  sense  which  results.  Every  member  of  the  Church 
ought  to  measure  himself  not  by  himself  or  by  other  Christians  or  pagans  but 
by  the  standard  which  God  has  given  him  in  his  faith  (12:3).  Those  who  thus 
measure  themselves  will  recognize  that,  despite  diversity  of  gifts,  they  and 
their  fellow  Christians  are  equally  members  of  one  body  (12:4-5).  What  fol¬ 
lows  (13:6-8)  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  faithful  should  fulfill  their  tasks. 
And  in  v.  6  kata  ten  analogian  tes  pisteds  means,  “I  think,  ‘according  to  the 
standard  which  he  has  in  his  faith’  (i.e.  the  prophet  is  to  test  what  he  says  by 
his  faith  to  see  whether  it  agrees  with  it).”  Finally,  the  proposed  interpreta¬ 
tion  admirably  suits  12:1-2  which  sets  forth  the  theme  of  the  whole  division 
(12:1-15:13). 

Briefly,  metron  pisteds  means  a  standard  (by  which  the  believer  can  measure 
himself),  namely  (his)  Christian  faith.  But  the  all-important  thing  in  Christian 
faith  is  its  object,  i.e.,  Jesus  Christ.  He,  therefore,  is  really  the  standard  and 
norm  by  which  the  Christian  is  to  measure  himself  and  all  things. — J.  J.  C. 

215.  D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  “Commentaries  on  I  and  2  Corinthians,”  Theology 
65  (503,  ’62)  188-191. 

Bibliographies,  commentaries  and  special  studies  are  discussed  and  briefly 
evaluated.  The  first  part  treats  of  writings  for  general  use;  the  second  part  is  de¬ 
voted  to  books  and  articles  for  advanced  students. — J.  J.  C. 

216.  J.  McHugh,  “Num  solus  panis  triticeus  sit  materia  valida  SS.  Eucha- 
ristiae?  (I  Cor  5,  7),”  VerbDom  39  (5-6,  ’61)  229-239. 

It  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  from  Scripture  that  the  only  valid  matter 
for  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  is  bread  made  of  wheat.  Christ  Himself 
may  have  used  barley  bread,  for  the  feast  of  Azymes  was  originally  the  feast 
of  the  barley  harvest  (the  wheat  was  offered  later,  at  Pentecost).  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  Exile,  when  Azymes  had  been  combined  with  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  the  first  fruits  of  the  barley  harvest  were  offered  on  16th  Nisan 
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and  the  rest  of  the  harvest  was  reaped  afterwards.  Probably,  therefore,  the 
new  barley  was  not  used  at  the  paschal  supper  on  14th  Nisan,  and  we  must 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  bread  Christ  used.  However,  1  Cor  5:7 
seems  to  show  that  Jewish  Christians  at  Corinth  were  celebrating  the  feast 
of  Azymes  and  hence  probably  consecrating  the  Eucharist  with  barley  bread. 
Christ  Himself  may  have  used  barley  bread  at  Emmaus.  And  St.  John,  in  his 
account  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  which  he  treats  as  a  sign  of 
the  Eucharist,  specifies  that  the  loaves  were  barley  loaves. 

Among  canonists  before  the  Council  of  Florence  there  was  a  wide  diversity 
of  opinions.  Since  Trent  they  have  all  affirmed  that  the  bread  for  the  Eucharist 
should  be  made  of  wheat.  If  wheaten  bread  is  now  required  for  validity,  this 
seems  to  be  by  ecclesiastical  precept,  not  by  divine  institution. — J.  F.  Bl. 

217.  [1  Cor  9:25]  O.  Broneer,  “The  Isthmian  Victory  Crown,”  AmJ ournArch 
66  (3,  ’62)  259-263. 

From  the  second  century  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.  and 
perhaps  later,  the  victor’s  wreath  at  the  Isthmian  Games  was  made  of  pine 
and/or  celery. 

218.  J.  Moss,  “I  Corinthians  xiii.  13.  nuni  de  menei  pistis,  elpis,  agape,”  Exp 
Times  73  (8,  ’62)  253. 

Contrary  to  F.  V.  Moss’s  opinion  [cf.  §  6-848],  the  NEB  has  correctly  trans¬ 
lated  the  verse.  For  nuni  does  not  mean  “now,”  “at  present,”  but  means  “so 
then”;  its  sense  is  logical,  not  temporal.  Furthermore,  faith  and  hope  last 
forever.  “Love  is  meaningless  without  faith  and  hope,  even  in  heaven.  Heaven 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic  and  ongoing  experience  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
in  which  faith  (trust  in  Him)  and  hope  (expectation  that  God  will  do  great 
things)  are  essential  elements.” — J.  J.  C. 

219.  [1  Cor  15:3-5]  F.  Gils,  “Pierre  et  la  foi  au  Christ  ressuscite,”  EphTheol 
Lov  38  (1-2,  ’62)  5-43. 

Peter  was  not  only  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve  in  proclaiming  the  kerygma 
but  even  the  source  of  their  faith  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection.  The  primitive 
credal  formula  of  1  Cor  15:5  and  the  explicit  statement  of  Lk  24:34  state  that 
the  first  apparition  of  the  risen  Lord  was  to  Peter. 

The  apparition  to  Peter  was  part  of  the  very  formula  of  the  paradosis  used 
by  Paul  (1  Cor  1 5 : 3b-5 )  during  his  visit  to  Corinth  in  A.D.  50-52.  Recently 
some  scholars,  attempting  to  reconstruct  an  imagined  symmetrical  primitive 
formula,  have  suppressed  v.  5,  which  contains  kai  ophthe  Kepha  (J.  Hering), 
or  at  least  the  word  Kcplia  (W.  Michaelis,  E.  Bammel).  Their  argument  labors 
under  the  false  presupposition  that  1  Cor  15:3  ff.  had  to  be  formulated  in  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  members.  These  critics,  however,  are  correct  in  recognizing  a 
theological  preoccupation  in  this  pericope,  but  this  does  not  preclude  a  bio¬ 
graphical,  historical  report.  The  mention  of  Peter  seems  to  correspond  to  a 
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state  of  development  in  the  kerygma  wherein  historical  ordering  of  events  was 
pre-eminent. 

Paul  does  not  localize  this  first  Christophany.  Converging  indexes  argue  to 
a  Galilean  localization  (cf.  Mk  16:7;  14:28;  Jn  21).  Because  Peter  was  the 
first  to  see  the  Lord,  through  his  testimony  the  apostles  were  brought  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection.  This  explains  the  call  to  “strengthen  your 
brethren”  (Lk  22:32).  The  strange  lacuna  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  appari¬ 
tion  to  Peter  can  be  explained  by  the  Jews’  demand  for  two  or  three  witnesses 
to  judge  a  case  (cf.  Deut  19:15).  More  likely,  however,  this  lacuna  derives 
from  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  teaching  which  was  less  interested  in  concrete 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  than  in  events  of  theological  import. — M.  A.  F. 

220.  G.  Bornkamm,  “The  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  So-called  Second  Letter 
to  the  Corinthians,”  NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  258-264. 

Many  scholars  recognize  the  fact  that  2  Corinthians  is  a  collection  of  various 
letters  which  the  Apostle  wrote  to  Corinth  at  different  times  and  situations. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  present  letter  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
asked.  We  may  suppose  that  the  collator  took  as  his  basis  the  letter  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  actually  written  last,  and  then  introduced  into  it  2:14 — 7:4,  the  great 
apology  of  the  apostolic  office  which  ought  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  important 
part  in  the  whole  correspondence.  The  two  chapters  on  the  collection  are  then 
added,  c.  8  having  been  written  with  the  letter  of  reconciliation,  and  c.  9  shortly 
afterwards.  Finally,  the  letters  of  trial  and  tribulation  (cc.  10 — 13)  are  placed 
at  the  end  because  of  the  basic  rule  of  Christian  edificatory  literature  that  “the 
warning  against  false  teachers  is  very  often  expressed  at  the  end  of  certain 
writings  and  fragments.  Behind  this  formal  rule  stands  the  acknowledged  view 
that  the  appearance  of  false  prophets  is  a  sign  of  the  last  times.”  The  editor 
of  2  Corinthians  thus  characterized  Paul’s  opponents  “as  false  prophets  of  the 
last  times  and  put  on  the  collection  of  letters  the  apocalyptic  seal  of  inviolable 
validity.” 

That  2  Corinthians  is  a  secondary  collection  of  several  letters  is  proved  by 
a  fact,  hitherto  unnoticed,  that  1  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Rome 
in  96,  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  do  not  know  of  2 
Corinthians.  Had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  made  use  of  its  quotations 
which  would  admirably  serve  their  purpose.  Marcion,  however,  knew  the  letter. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  collection  known  as  2  Corinthians  arose  in  post- 
apostolic  times  “perhaps  to  express  an  assumption,  in  connexion  with  the  re¬ 
newed  disturbances  in  Corinth  of  which  we  hear  from  I  Clement.” — J.  J.  C. 

Galatians — Heb  rezvs 

221.  [Gal  3:28]  A.  M.  Lindeboom,  “De  kinderdoop  in  de  brief  aan  de  Galaten” 
[Infant  Baptism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians],  HomBib  21  (6,  ’62) 
127-128. 

In  Gal  3:28  the  reference  to  masculine  and  feminine  must  be  understood  as 
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including  both  adults  and  infants.  Hence  Paul  teaches  that,  in  contrast  to  cir¬ 
cumcision,  baptism  is  given  to  adults  and  infants  of  both  sexes.  On  the  basis 
of  this  explanation  small  children  are  included  in  the  final  statement  of  v.  28: 
“For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Hence  other  passages  which  speak  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  the  whole  community  (e.g.,  Rom  6:3-4)  have  meaning 
for  little  children. — E.  J.  K. 

222.  [Gal  6:17]  P.  Andriessen,  “Les  stigmates  de  Jesus,”  Bijdragen  23 
(2,  ’62)  139-154. 

The  stigmata  of  Gal  6:17  are  generally  understood  as  the  physical  scars  left 
by  the  ill-treatment  which  Paul  had  endured  and  which  meant  for  him  a  sharing 
of  Christ’s  Passion.  But  thus  understood,  the  verse  is  out  of  line  with  its  context 
which  deals  with  the  uselessness  of  circumcision.  Nowhere  else  does  Paul  con¬ 
trast  his  sufferings  with  circumcision,  but  he  does  oppose  to  it  faith  as  sealed 
by  baptism.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  stigmata  of  Jesus  mean  the 
character  given  in  baptism.  According  to  frequent  Pauline  usage  ego  (already 
in  6:14)  includes  Christians  in  general.  Ton  loipou  (or  to  loipon )  usually 
introduces  a  final  exhortation  (2  Cor  13:11;  Phil  4:8;  Eph  6:10;  2  Thes  3:1), 
not  a  final  thrust  at  the  adversaries.  Kopous  parechein  aptly  describes  the  dis¬ 
turbances  caused  by  the  Judaizers  urging  circumcision  upon  the  Galatians  (cf. 
1:7;  4:17;  5:10,  12;  6:12,  13).  Stigmata  means  a  brand  or  a  tattoo  which  indi¬ 
cates  ownership.  Synonyms  are  sphragis ,  charakter  and  charagma. 

No  instance  has  been  found  of  stigmata  with  the  meaning  of  scars.  Ample 
evidence,  however,  exists  that  in  NT  times  Jewish  circumcision  could  easily  be 
compared  to  the  marks  borne  by  pagans  as  a  sign  of  their  special  consecration 
to  some  deity,  and  that  for  the  early  Christians  and  Paul  himself  baptism  had 
the  same  character  of  a  special  consecration  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  circumcision 
and  baptism  there  was  no  physical  imprinting  of  a  name  or  initials ;  this  act 
was  supplied  in  circumcision  by  the  giving  of  a  name  (usually  theophoric),  and 
in  baptism  by  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus. — P.  L.  A. 

223.  Anon.,  “The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians:  An  Expanded  Paraphrase,” 
Evangelical  Quarterly  34  (3,  ’62)  163-171. 

224.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Gestalt  und  Wesen  der  Kirche  nach  dem  Epheser- 
brief,”  Catholic  a  15  (2,  ’61)  104-120. 

This  article,  originally  given  as  an  address  at  an  ecumenical  meeting,  studies 
Ephesians  “in  which  the  theology  of  the  Church  reached  its  maturest  level  in 
the  NT,”  in  order  to  acquire  a  truer  sense  of  the  outward  form  and  the  inward 
essence  of  the  Church,  of  the  indissoluble  alliance  of  the  visible  and  the  invis¬ 
ible,  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  of  the  earth-bound  and  the  heavenly,  of  the 
historical  and  the  eschatological,  in  the  one  mystery  of  the  Church.  To  this 
purpose  four  central  and  interrelated  thematic  developments  in  Ephesians  are 
reviewed:  (1)  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles;  (2)  the 
inner  relation  of  Christ’s  Church  Body  to  His  body  dead  on  the  cross;  (3)  the 
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ministry  of  men  in  the  Church  and  Christ’s  lordship  over  the  Church ;  and 
(4)  the  Church  and  the  cosmos. 

A  study  of  these  themes  shows  that  to  the  author  of  Ephesians  the  idea  of 
the  Church  does  not  exist  in  some  ideal  world,  alien  from  the  historical  show¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  Church  in  this  world;  rather  it  is  embodied  and  manifested  in 
historical  reality,  it  appears  on  the  world  scene  in  a  tangible  way  in  eschato¬ 
logical  event.  Though  the  Church  is  essentially  a  heavenly  reality,  it  has  a 
style  of  existence  and  activity  in  this  world  and  on  this  world;  certain  of  its 
members  specially  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  here  and  now  “for  building  up  the  body 
of  Christ”  (Eph  4:13);  the  empiric  Church  is  the  area  in  which  the  Lord 
unfolds  in  His  own  proper  way,  His  lordship  over  the  world,  drawing  it  within 
the  compass  of  His  blessed  salvation. — F.  X.  L. 

225.  [Eph  2:20-22]  R.  J.  McKelvey,  “Christ  the  Cornerstone,”  NT  Stud  8 
(4,  ’62)  352-359. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  akrogoniaios  as  a  stone  placed  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  is  today  defended  by  few,  since  most  scholars  follow 
J.  Jeremias  who  has  argued  that  the  term  means  a  copestone.  Much,  however, 
can  be  said  for  the  traditional  position.  Philological  considerations  favor  the 
traditional  view  which  is  also  supported  by  the  texts  in  which  the  word  appears. 
From  the  Jewish  Testament  of  Solomon  (22:7 — 23:4)  Jeremias  could  prove 
that  the  term  can  and  does  refer  to  a  stone  at  the  top  of  the  Temple.  But  other 
passages,  Isa  28:16  and  the  texts  based  upon  it,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
term  indicated  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  building.  Jewish  exegesis  faithfully 
observed  this  meaning  of  a  Grundstein. 

We  can  presume,  therefore,  that  the  NT  writers  in  using  the  word,  whether 
or  not  they  quote  Isa  28:16  have  in  mind  a  Grundstein.  And  this  interpretation 
is  confirmed  by  the  context  of  Eph  2:20  (the  foundation  of  the  apostles)  and 
1  Pt  2 :6  ff.  where  akrogoniaios  is  combined  with  a  stone  of  stumbling. 

Furthermore,  Eph  2:20  echoes  many  of  the  ideas  attributed  by  the  rabbis 
to  the  stone  laid  by  God  in  Zion.  From  this  Grundstein — which  they  called  the 
navel  of  the  earth  and  identified  with  the  altar  in  Jerusalem — God  began  to 
create  the  world.  Upon  this  stone  the  cosmos  was  built  and  from  it  creation 
was  sustained.  The  harmony  and  welfare  of  the  physical  order  were  dependent 
upon  it,  just  as  the  divine  and  the  human  were  conjoined  into  one  organic  whole 
by  it.  The  author  of  Ephesians  wishes  us  to  know  that  what  the  historic  stone 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  meant  to  creation,  Christ,  the  stone  in  the  temple 
of  the  Spirit,  means  to  the  new  creation  (the  new  man,  v.  15).  He  creates  it, 
sustains  it,  imparts  harmony  and  unity  to  it,  just  as  He  determines  its  shape 
and  growth. 

We  conclude  then  that  akrogoniaios  was  not  a  topstone  but  “a  stone  connected 
to  the  foundation  of  the  building,  which  was  located  at  one  of  the  corners 
(probably  the  determinative  corner)  and  bound  together  the  walls  and  the 
foundation.” — J.  J.  C. 
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226.  H.  Koester,  “The  Purpose  of  the  Polemic  of  a  Pauline  Fragment  (Phi- 
lippians  III),”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62)  317-332. 

An  investigation  is  made  of  one  of  the  three  Pauline  letters  (3:2-4:l)  which 
comprise  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  order  to  assess  its  purpose  and  the 
identity  of  the  opponents.  The  solutions  of  F.  Beare  [§  5-604r — 606r]  (several 
opponents,  viz.,  Jews  in  3:2  ff.  and  antinomians  in  3:18  f¥.)  and  of  W. 
Schmithals  (a  single  opponent,  viz.,  Gnostic  libertines)  are  rejected.  An 
exegesis  of  the  text  follows: 

(1)  The  opponents  in  3:2-6  are  “Jewish-Christian  apostles  who  boasted  of 
their  special  spiritual  qualities,”  a  claim  demonstrated  by  their  complete  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Law,  especially  circumcision. 

(2)  In  3:7-16  Paul  refutes  the  opponents’  claim  for  perfection.  Here  per¬ 
fection  is  understood  as  “the  possession  of  the  qualities  of  salvation  in  their 
entirety”  (resurrection  is  already  achieved)  ;  it  is  both  religious  and  moral. 
Paul  refutes  this  claim  with  an  eschatological  argument  (3:10,11)  wherein  he 
argues:  (a)  that  we  must  now  share  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus,  and 
( b )  the  resurrection  is  expected  in  the  future. 

(3)  The  argument  in  3:17-21  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  sections. 
The  enemies  of  the  cross  (3:18)  are  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  salvation 
by  taking  upon  themselves  the  cross,  i.e.,  suffering  and  denial  of  self-glory. 
The  declarations  in  3:19  are  consistent  with  the  whole  polemic,  and  are  not 
directed  against  libertines.  Thus  koilia  is  taken  as  a  catchword  of  the  opponents 
(perhaps  designating  food-laws)  but  used  by  Paul  in  irony:  “This,  your  high 
religious  claim  of  Divine  union,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  belly,  which  has  no 
part  in  the  future  world.”  Paul  continues  his  polemic  against  the  realized 
eschatology  of  the  opponents  by  saying  (3:20)  “ours  is  a  politeuma  that  is  not 
here,  but  rather  in  heaven  and  still  to  come.” 

It  is  concluded  that  these  opponents  who  manifest  a  perfectionistic  doctrine 
of  Law  as  an  integral  part  of  an  attitude  best  called  “radicalized  spiritualistic 
eschatology”  are  “typical  of  Early  Christian  Gnosticism.” — R.  B.  W. 

227.  G.  Munderlein,  “Die  Erwiihlung  durch  das  Pleroma.  Bemerkungen  zu 
Kol.  i.  19,”  NTStud  8  (3,  ’62)  264-276. 

In  investigating  the  meaning  of  “all  the  fullness  (of  the  divinity)”  scholars 
often  neglect  the  other  words  in  the  sentence  and  concentrate  on  this  term  as 
if  it  alone  furnished  the  key  to  the  problem.  This  attitude  is  one-sided,  for  the 
entire  verse  needs  to  be  considered,  and  the  first  exegetical  question  concerns 
the  subject  of  eudokesen.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  subject  is  not 
God,  but  the  fullness.  The  term  eudokesen  has  a  theological  meaning  and 
signifies  election,  a  sense  which  is  evident  from  the  OT.  Col  1:19,  therefore, 
reflects  not  Gnosticism  but  late  Jewish  tradition  which  has  been  given  a 
Christological  coloring.  Furthermore,  the  word  eudokesen  contains  an  allusion 
to  Jesus’  Baptism  and  Transfiguration. 

In  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus’  Baptism,  election  is  connected  with  the 
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indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  The  “fullness”  therefore,  can  be  a  technical  term  for 
the  Holy  Ghost.  If  now  we  compare  Col  1:19  and  2:8,  we  find  that  the  former 
verse  with  its  ingressive  aorist  eudokesen  refers  to  the  act  of  election  of  Christ 
as  the  bearer  of  the  Spirit,  but  2:8  with  the  present  indicative  katoikei  identifies 
Him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Another  indication  that  Gnosticism  is  not  the  solution  is  found  in  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  pan  to  plerdma  with  eudokesen  and  katoikei ,  a  combination  which  man¬ 
ifests  a  Hellenistic  Jewish  background.  OT  parallels  to  the  fullness  are  found 
in  the  Name  of  God,  the  Shekinah,  Wisdom  and  the  doxa  of  God.  And,  since 
it  is  a  concept  parallel  to  that  of  the  Shekinah  and  Wisdom,  the  term  “fullness” 
does  not  mean  the  totality  of  all  God’s  attributes,  but  signifies  God  in  a  definite 
function:  God  as  active,  almighty  lord  over  creation  and  history.  Like  Christ, 
Christians  also  are  chosen  and  with  Him  have  a  share  in  the  divinity 
( pepleromenoi ,  2:10),  and  thus  form  the  new  restored  cosmos. — J.  J.  C. 

228.  [Col  1:19 — 2:3]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “From  Enmity  to  Amity,”  BibSac  119 
(474,  ’62)  139-149. 

The  section  is  studied  with  special  attention  to  the  NT  doctrine  of  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

229.  [Col  1:24 — 2:3]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Minister  of  the  Mystery,”  BibSac 
119  (475,  ’62)  227-237. 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  of  the  section  which  sets  forth  Paul’s  part  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

230.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Une  communaute  naissante:  Thessalonique:  II.  Saint 
Paul  Apotre,”  VieSpir  105  (475,  ’61)  254-269.  [Cf.  §  6-227.] 

Various  items  in  these  letters  portray  Paul  as  an  apostle,  as  one  speaking  the 
word,  to  pagans,  that  they  may  be  saved;  thus  one  has  a  picture  of  a  person 
whose  entire  rational  and  emotional  nature  is  uniquely  devoted  to  his  mission¬ 
ary  task. 

231.  Anon.,  “The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians:  An  Expanded  Para¬ 
phrase,”  Evangelical  Quarterly  34  (2,  ’62)  103-105. 

232.  [2  Tim  3:16]  R.  J.  A.  Sheriffs,  “A  Note  on  a  Verse  in  the  New 
English  Bible,”  Evangelical  Quarterly  34  (2,  ’62)  91-95. 

Many  attach  importance  to  the  translation  of  this  verse  because  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  difference 
between  the  RSV  (“All  scripture  is  inspired”)  and  the  NEB  (“Every  inspired 
scripture  has  its  use”)  raises  the  question  anew.  The  NEB  rendering  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Syriac  version,  Wycliffe,  Luther  and  Grotius.  The  RSV  is  in 
accord  with  the  KJV,  Moffatt,  Goodspeed  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  Idiom  Book 
of  New  Testament  Greek  (1959).  Whatever  interpretation  is  followed,  one 
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“cannot  get  away  from  the  declaration  of  the  ‘God-breathed’  quality  of  the 
Scriptures  which  Timothy  was  exhorted  to  use  .  .  .  — E.  E.  E. 

233.  J.  Coppens,  “Les  affinites  qumraniennes  de  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux.  I.  £tat 
de  la  question  et  position  du  probleme.  II.  Les  apports  respectifs  de 
Qumran  et  du  juda'isme  hellenistique  a  la  theologie  de  l’epitre,”  Nouv 
RevTlieol  84  (2,  ’62)  128-141;  ( 3 ,  ’62)  257-282. 

Since  1957  several  scholars  such  as  Y.  Yadin,  H.  Kosmala,  C.  Spicq  have 
pointed  out  similarities  between  the  Qumran  writings  and  Hebrews.  In  fact, 
Yadin  claimed  that  the  letter  was  written  to  combat  the  teaching  of  Qumran, 
and  Kosmala  thought  the  Epistle’s  purpose  was  to  convert  Essenes  or  to 
strengthen  converts  who  had  been  Essenes. 

The  positive  doctrinal  contacts  between  the  Epistle  and  the  scrolls  are  very 
few  and  not  very  exact.  The  analogies  do  not  prove  that  the  author  of  Hebrews 
knew  Essene  circles  intimately  or  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  them.  The 
greatest  similarities  occur  in  the  paraenetic  sections  of  Hebrews.  These  parallels 
of  thought  and  language  can  be  explained  by  the  common  background  of 
Qumran  and  the  NT. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  facts.  The  Qumran 
themes  which  one  would  expect  to  find  are  lacking  in  the  Epistle.  The  words 
or  themes  which  one  is  tempted  to  consider  as  distinctively  Qumranian  occur 
with  nuances  which  point  instead  to  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Finally,  an  imposing 
number  of  Hebrews’  terms  and  ideas  are  considered  by  commentators  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Hellenism  and  Philo.  As  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  one  of  the  most  mysterious  writings  of  the 
NT.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  document  very  close  to  Jewish  traditions,  yet 
thoroughly  permeated  by  Hellenistic  culture.  The  letter  has  affinities  with 
Qumran  and  countless  points  of  contact  with  Hellenistic  Judaism — G.  D’A. 

234.  B.  Quinot,  “L’influence  de  l’Epitre  aux  Hebreux  dans  la  notion  augus- 
tinienne  du  vrai  sacrifice,”  RevRtudAug  8  (2,  ’62)  129-168. 

The  intercession  of  the  high  priest  Jesus,  as  known  to  Augustine  from  his 
familiarity  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  became  for  him  the  basis  of  a  life 
lived  by  faith. 

235.  T.  Worden,  “Before  Reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Scripture  14 
(26,  ’62)  48-57. 

“This  article  is  written  for  those  who  know  little  about  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  will  become  more  readable  and  more 
significant  for  them.” 

236.  P.  R.  P.  Barker,  “Studies  in  Texts.  (Hebrews  6.  1  f.),”  Theology  65 
(505,  ’62)  282-284. 
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237.  [Heb  7:1]  R.  Le  Deaut,  “Le  titre  de  Summits  Sacerdos  donne  a  Melchi- 
sedech  est-il  d’origine  juive?”  RechSciRel  50  (2,  ’62)  222-229. 

The  high  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  was  well  known  in  ancient  Judaism, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Palestinian  Targum  and  from  a  statement  of  Rabbi 
Ishmael  (ca.  A.D.  130),  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Christianity. 

238.  H.  Reissner,  “  ‘Wir  haben  hier  keine  bleibende  Stadt,  sondern  die 
zukiinftige  suchen  wir’  (Hebr.  13,14).  Erwagungen  iiber  das  Wallfahren,” 
GeistLeb  35  (2,  ’62)  96-103. 

The  religious  meaning  of  the  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy  places 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  today.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ancient  Church  tradition.  In  Mt  8:20  Jesus  presents  Himself  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Christian  who  has  no  lasting  place  on  earth.  The  whole  NT  is  stamped 
with  this  outlook  (cf.  2  Cor  5:6;  Phil  3:20;  1  Pt  2:11;  Heb  11).  The  OT 
presents  a  similar  picture.  In  this  context  a  pilgrimage  is  the  act  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  Christian’s  basic  attitude:  to  go  to  God.  Each  place  of  pilgrimage 
is  an  image  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  each  pilgrimage  symbolizes  the  passage 
from  this  world  to  the  next. — E.  J.  K. 

C  atholic  E  p  is  ties — A  p  ocalypse 

239.  A.  Garcia  del  Moral,  “Sentido  trinitario  de  la  expresion  ‘Espiritu  de 
Yave’  de  Is.  XI,  2  en  I  Pdr.  IV,  14,”  EstBib  20  (2,  ’61)  169-206. 

The  evolution  of  the  concept  “Spirit”  can  be  traced  from  Isa  11:2  to  the 
Apoc  1 :4-6.  In  the  former  text  the  term  “Spirit  of  the  Lord”  is  not  accurately 
defined.  In  the  latter  verses  the  Spirit  is  clearly  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son:  the  Father  is  “he  who  is  and  he  who  was 
and  who  is  coming”;  the  Son,  “the  faithful  witness,  the  first  born  of  the  dead, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth”;  the  Spirit,  the  source  of  the  “seven 
spirits.” 

The  Isaian  text  is  used  in  a  Trinitarian  sense  to  express  actions  or  inter¬ 
ventions  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  following  NT  passages:  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  1:8),  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3:11,12),  the 
Baptism  of  the  Lord  (Mk  1:10,11),  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  which  God  gives 
to  His  incarnate  Son  (Jn  3:34),  the  abundant  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon 
men  through  Christ  (Tit  3:6),  the  sinner’s  rejection  of  God  who  has  also  given 
the  Spirit  to  us  (1  Thes  4:8),  and  the  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier  (1  Pt  1:2). 

Marked  significance  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  is  observed  in  1  Pt 
4:14.  Fusing  together  the  ideas  “temple  of  God”  and  “temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  the  Apostle  here  stresses  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the 
Christian. — R.  M. 

240.  F.  W.  Danker,  “II  Peter  3:10  and  Psalm  of  Solomon  17:10,”  ZeitNTWiss 
53  (1-2,  ’62)  82-86. 

A  comparison  of  the  verse  of  Peter  with  Psalm  of  Solomon  17:10  suggests 
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a  reading  which  meets  the  demands  of  the  context  and  is  paleographically 
sound.  In  place  of  kai  ge  kai  ta  en  ante  erga  heurethesetai  is  to  be  read  kai 
ge  kata  ta  en  ante  erga  heurethesetai.  Thus  kai  ta  would  be  explained  as 
haplography  for  kata  ta,  and  ge  should  be  taken  not  as  a  nominative  but  as  a 
dativus  commodi.  The  restored  text  would  therefore  be  translated:  “And  it  shall 
be  found  to  the  earth  according  to  the  works  in  it,”  i.e.,  “The  earth  shall  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  it.” — J.  Bz. 

241.  B.  Martin  Sanchez,  “Ejercicios  biblicos  espirituales.  Amemos  a  Dios 
(1  Jn  4,  19),”  CultBib  18  (182,  ’62)  56-57. 

242.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Apocalypse,”  Scripture  14  (26,  ’62)  33-43. 

John  the  Evangelist  or  one  of  his  disciples  by  means  of  this  writing  fortified 
the  persecuted  Christians  of  his  own  day  and  at  the  same  time  presented  a 
philosophy  of  history  valid  for  all  ages,  namely,  that  the  historical  process  is 
completely  under  the  control  of  God. 

243.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “The  Critical  Text  and  the  Alexandrian  Family  of  Reve¬ 
lation,”  BibSac  119  (474,  ’62)  129-138. 

“Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Hodges’  thesis  in  this  article  is  that  the  chief  Alex¬ 
andrian  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text  of  Revelation  go  back  to  an  archetype 
which  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  original  text.  ...  If  this  thesis  is 
correct  then  many  readings  adopted  by  the  critical  editors  and  modern  trans¬ 
lations  must  be  re-evaluated.  A  new  critical  text,  based  on  a  broader  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Greek  manuscript  evidence,  would  be  needed.” 

244.  S.  Bartina,  “‘Una  espada  salia  de  la  boca  de  su  vestido’  (Ape  1,16; 
2,16;  19,15.  21),”  EstBib  20  (2,  ’61)  207-217. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  recurring  threat  of  real  death  and  of  the  wounds 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  impenitent,  the  sword  of  the  Son  of  God  referred  to  in 
these  verses  is  both  real  and  symbolic  of  His  power.  Still,  a  large,  sharp  two- 
€dged  sword  coming  from  the  inside  of  His  mouth,  is  inconceivable  and 
undignified.  The  passages  speak  not  of  the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  rather 
of  the  mouth,  i.e.,  the  opening,  of  the  upper  portion  of  His  protective  garments 
through  which  the  sword  came  forth.  This  peculiar  way  of  wearing  a  sword 
still  survives  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine. — R.  M. 

245.  [Apoc  2:13]  P.  Wood,  “Local  Knowledge  in  the  Letters  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,”  ExpTimes  73  (9,  ’62)  263-264. 

New  explanations  are  advanced  for  local  allusions  (Apoc  2:13;  3:1)  in  the 
letters  to  the  churches.  The  mention  of  “Satan’s  throne”  at  Pergamum  may 
refer  to  the  actual  shape  of  the  city-hill  which  with  its  buildings  towers  like  a 
giant  throne  above  the  plain.  Sardis  has  two  hills  lying  roughly  east  and  west. 
On  one  is  the  Acropolis;  the  other  contains  the  Necropolis.  John  tells  the 
Christians  of  that  city  that  they  appear  full  of  life,  like  the  Acropolis,  but  in 
fact  are  spiritually  dead,  like  the  Necropolis. — J.  J.  C. 
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246.  J.  Gervais,  “Themes  bibliques  et  theologie  speculative/’  RevUnivOtt  32 
(1,  ’62)  5*-24* 

Today’s  progress  in  biblical  studies,  even  in  biblical  theology,  threatens  to 
distract  us  from  a  more  speculative  type  of  theology.  In  justification  for  this 
neglect  men  argue  that  in  Scripture  they  are  listening  to  God  directly  whereas 
in  systematic  theology  they  are  towed  along  by  one  man’s  limited  interpretation. 
This  argument  misses  the  point.  No  systematic  theologian  claims  to  fashion  his 
own  construction  but  aims  at  a  scrutinized  study  of  Christ’s  message  to  discover 
its  meaning  and  impact.  While  cultivating  the  biblical  field,  even  though  the 
seed  is  divine,  we  need  for  a  fruitful  harvest  human  studies  using  human  instru¬ 
ments.  To  understand  the  biblical  message  in  its  entirety  we  must  try  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  total  expression.  Understanding  the  Bible  does  not  take  place  with¬ 
out  a  more  or  less  conscious  philosophical  elaboration.  This  elaboration  may 
have  its  risks;  it  is  not  necessarily  a  deformation.  The  only  human  instrument 
for  this  rational  elaboration  is  a  form  of  thought  universal  in  scope,  accustomed 
to  study  essences,  natures  and  being,  in  a  word,  philosophical  thought.  These 
two  aspects  of  our  progressive  understanding  of  revelation  should  not  be 
divorced,  but  should  aid  each  other  to  elaborate  a  synthesis  close  to  its  scrip¬ 
tural  source. — M.  A.  F. 

247.  P.  S.  Watson,  “The  Nature  and  Function  of  Biblical  Theology,”  Exp 
Times  73  (7,  ’62)  195-200. 

Our  view  of  biblical  theology  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  relationship 
we  conceive  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  Three  choices  are  possible:  (1)  The 
“liberal”  approach  claims  that  the  OT,  while  similar  in  certain  key  ideas,  is 
not  a  Christian  book.  Yet  the  primitive  Church  considered  the  OT  a  book  pre¬ 
figuring  Christ  Himself.  (2)  The  “fundamentalist”  view  treats  both  Testaments 
as  directly  pertinent  to  current  Christian  faith.  This  view,  however,  neglects 
the  human  elements  in  Scripture,  disregards  the  findings  of  present-day  critical 
scholarship,  and  ultimately  exalts  Scripture  over  Christ.  (3)  The  “biblical” 
view  regards  Scripture  as  a  record  of  God’s  acts  in  salvation-history  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  text  by  a  dialectic  of  promise  and  fulfillment.  “Scripture  is  not  a 
thing  complete  in  itself,  but  points  beyond  itself  to  a  fulfilment;  and  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  is  the  fulfilment.”  The  OT  as  a  whole  has  prophetic  reference  to  Jesus’ 
coming.  This  view  avoids  the  excesses  of  an  arbitrary  allegorical  interpretation 
and  the  excesses  of  a  purely  historical  interpretation  which  is  interested  only 
in  what  the  OT  text  originally  meant  to  its  audience. 

Two  distinct  attitudes  are  possible:  the  exegetical  and  the  theological.  While 
the  exegete’s  approach  is  valid,  he  must  not  think  that  he  exhausts  the  meaning 
of  a  biblical  text  by  stressing  its  historical  meaning.  For  a  text  can  at  a  later 
time  assume  fuller  significance.  The  writers  of  the  NT  were  interested  not  in 
the  exegetical  but  the  theological  viewpoint.  In  the  theological  interpretation 
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a  plurality  of  meanings  in  a  biblical  text  is  quite  possible.  Just  as  the  first  acts 
of  a  drama  are  fully  understood  only  in  function  of  the  final  act,  so  too  the 
Bible  is  completely  meaningful  only  through  the  final  act.  The  theology  of  the 
Bible  is  manifest  only  to  those  who  approach  it  with  empathy  and  objectivity. 
Biblical  theology  as  a  scientific  discipline  has  a  descriptive  task,  but  through 
its  contribution  to  dogmatic  or  systematic  theology  it  serves  a  normative  role. 
— M.  A.  F. 

248.  H.  Cunliffe-Jones,  “The  ‘Truth’  of  the  Bible,”  ExpTimes  73  (9,  ’62) 
287.  [Cf.  §  7-247.] 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  should  both  make  a  judgment  upon  the  truth  which 
the  Bible  contains  and  also  be  ready  to  be  transformed  by  the  truth  which 
holds  him. 

Church 

249.  A.  Barruffo,  “II  significato  cristiano  della  parola  ‘laico’,”  CivCatt  113 
(2,  ’62)  157-160. 

250.  W.  Bieder,  “Die  missionarische  Bedeutung  der  ‘Oikumene’  und  die  ihr 
drohende  ‘Verkirchlichung’,”  EvangTheol  22  (4,  ’62)  180-194. 

NT  passages  which  employ  the  word  oikoumene  fall  into  two  classes.  The 
first  group  reveals  to  us  the  state  of  the  world  and  humanity  as  it  presents  itself 
in  its  political  and  religious  as  well  as  forlorn  and  diabolical  reality.  The  second 
group  shows  us  that  this  world  of  men,  at  the  present  time,  is  exposed  to  the 
merciful  invasion  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ’ and  goes  to  meet  its  “end”  but  also 
its  coming  destiny.  Since  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  must  take  her  place 
in  this  milieu  in  which  Christ  now  reigns  as  king  and  begins  to  subjugate  all 
men  to  His  rule,  a  most  essential  aspect  of  her  mystery  is  a  missionary  service 
to  the  whole  world.  Because  the  object  of  the  divine  mission  is  the  oikoumene, 
an  ecclesia  in  se  incurvata  would  be  only  a  caricature  of  the  Church,  a  form 
of  heresy.  The  ecclesiology  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Irenaeus  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Simon  Peter  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  NT  concept 
of  oikoumene. — E.  J.  K. 

251.  E.  J.  Cornell,  “The  Government  of  the  Church,”  ChristToday  6  (June 
22,  ’62)  930-931. 

252.  F.  Cento,  “II  Sacerdozio  ed  il  posto  dei  Laid  nella  Chiesa,”  SacDoc  7 
(25,  ’62)  11-24. 

253.  E.  di  Rovasenda,  “II  Sacerdozio  di  Cristo  e  della  Chiesa,”  SacDoc  7 
(25,  ’62)  25-45. 

In  the  Church  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  perpetuated  by  priests 
and  people  who  should  reproduce  in  their  own  lives  the  mind  and  the  deeds  of 
Christ. 
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254.  C.  Duquoc,  “L’figlise  et  la  Royaute  du  Christ,”  LumVie  11  (57,  ’62) 

81-107. 

We  must  avoid  in  our  concept  of  the  reign  of  Christ  an  excessively  unilateral 
idea.  His  reign  is  realized  not  in  human  institutions  nor  in  any  given  form  of 
civilization.  Christ’s  royalty  is  atemporal,  disengaged  from  political  realities. — 
M.  A.  F. 

255.  J.  Hamer,  “II  fondamento  biblico  e  teologico  dell’apostolato  dei  fedeli,” 
SacDoc  7  (26,  ’62)  218-242. 

From  Rom  10  and  Aquinas’  commentary  on  this  and  other  passages  of  the 
NT  it  is  clear  that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  hierarchy  shares  in  the  prophetic 
function  of  Christ  and  has  a  doctrinal  responsibility  in  the  Church.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  laity  is  dependent  on  the  hierarchy  and  does  not  share  directly  in 
the  magisterium. — J.  J.  C. 

256.  R.  Lamirande,  “Le  temps  de  l’figlise.  Notes  en  marge  de  saint  Augustin 
et  d’Oscar  Cullmann,”  RevUnivOtt  32  (1,  ’62)  25*-44*;  (2,  ’62)  73*-87*. 

Augustine’s  concept  of  ecclesia  includes  the  vast  reality  reaching  from  the 
ecclesia  ab  Abel  through  to  the  end  of  time,  including  even  angelic  creation. 
He  nonetheless  recognized  properties  characteristic  of  the  present  ecclesia 
viewed  as  the  community  of  men  established  by  Christ  in  the  NT.  In  this  more 
restricted  sense  Augustine’s  ideas  find  striking  parallels  in  central  aspects  of 
Cullmann’s  ecclesiology.  Both  stress  the  eschatological  character  of  the  Christian 
community  situated  in  relationship  to  the  historical  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
parousia.  To  be  sure,  for  Cullmann,  eternity  does  not  in  Christ  penetrate  into 
time;  for  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  submitted  to  time  to  deliver  men 
from  it  and  make  them  participate  in  His  eternity.  Apart  from  this  difference 
Augustine  and  Cullmann  often  come  together  in  seeing  the  Church  as  the  Body 
of  the  resurrected  Christ  and  the  place  where  the  Spirit  works.  The  Church 
is  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom.  For  Cullmann  the  break-through  that 
is  the  coming  of  Christ  into  history  is  essentially  of  a  temporal  order.  For 
Augustine  the  role  of  Christ  is  conceived  less  in  terms  of  time  than  existentially. 
The  emphasis  of  Cullmann  on  the  present  (or  past)  aeon  vs.  the  future  aeon 
(rather  than  on  the  Hellenistic  spatial  categories,  “up  above”  and  “down 
below”)  finds  its  counterpart  in  Augustine’s  ecclesia  qiialis  nunc  and  the 
ecclesia  qualis  tunc.  Augustine  came  to  identify  the  millenium  with  the  time 
of  the  Church,  a  view  Cullmann  opposes  resolutely.  For  him  the  millenium 
would  represent  the  Church  only  at  the  end  of  time.  According  to  Cullmann 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Church  both  belong  to  the  present  age  and  to 
the  initial  period  of  the  age  to  come,  and  they  will  cease  with  the  final  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  an  entirely  future  reality. — M.  A.  F. 

257.  R.  Latourelle,  “figlise  et  Parole,”  SciEccl  14  (2,  ’62)  195-211. 

God,  after  having  spoken  through  the  prophets,  has  spoken  to  us  through 
His  Son.  With  Jesus  Christ  the  word  of  God  is  near  to  us,  and  the  Church’s 
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mission  is  to  hand  on  this  word.  (1)  The  word  of  Christ  initiates  the  apostles 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Father.  The  word  begets  the  Church,  the  new  kingdom 
(Synoptics),  the  flock  of  which  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd  (John)  with  the 
help  of  the  Spirit.  (2)  The  Church  makes  the  word  of  God  present.  Through 
His  spouse,  Christ  calls  to  salvation  and  conversion  the  men  of  every  genera¬ 
tion.  Her  mission  is  the  preaching  of  the  word.  She  is  the  mouth  of  Christ  by 
which  the  good  news  of  salvation  is  transmitted.  This  transmission  must  be 
both  a  service  and  a  living  witness. 

(3)  The  Church  is  a  sign  of  the  word.  By  the  radiance  of  His  person  (teach¬ 
ing,  wisdom,  holiness,  miracles)  Christ  was  a  sign  for  the  men  of  His  day. 
The  Church  by  the  radiance  of  her  entire  being  (growth,  unity,  stability,  holi¬ 
ness,  fruitfulness)  is  a  sign  to  men  of  all  times  that  she  has  her  message  from 
God  alone.  Thus,  since  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  tradition  has  understood  the 
matter.  Unity,  stability,  holiness,  etc.,  come  to  the  Church  from  the  fullness  of 
the  Spirit  which  she  received  at  her  birth  on  Pentecost,  and  by  the  Spirit  she 
is  introduced  into  living  intimacy  with  the  Father  and  Son.  Where  the  Church 
is,  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit  is  at  work  renewing  men’s  hearts.  In 
fine,  the  wonderful  life  of  the  Church  is  both  a  proof  and  a  sign  of  revelation: 
she  bears  witness  to  the  divine  origin  of  revelation  (proof)  and  she  symbolizes 
the  new  creation  proclaimed  by  revelation  (sign). — E.  F. 

258.  A.  Liege,  “I  laici  nella  Chiesa,”  SacDoc  7  (26,  ’62)  207-217. 

The  layman  is  a  baptized  person,  a  member  of  the  Mystical  Body,  participates 
in  the  liturgy,  by  baptism  is  called  to  sanctity  and,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
hierarchy,  shares  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 

259.  K.  McNamara,  “The  Head  of  the  Body,”  Furrow  13  (6,  ’62)  327-336. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  headship  comprises  two  main  ideas:  first,  His 

authority  over  the  Church;  and  secondly,  the  multiple  influences  by  which 
He  supports  and  vivifies  His  Body  the  Church  and  leads  it  to  its  final  perfection. 

260.  A.  Mistrorigo,  “II  governo  della  Chiesa,”  SacDoc  7  (25,  ’62)  110-133. 
The  NT  and  ecclesiastical  documents  describe  the  nature  of  the  Church  and 

the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  laity. 

261.  J.  I.  Packer,  “The  Nature  of  the  Church,”  ChristToday  6  (June  8,  ’62) 
886-887. 

262.  H.  Schlier,  “La  Seigneurie  du  Christ  sur  l’Lglise  et  sur  le  monde,” 
LumVie  11  (57,  ’62)  64-80. 

A  French  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  originally  in  German  in 
GeistLeb  30  (4,  ’57)  246-256  [cf.  §  2-634]. 

263.  L.  Scipioni,  “La  funzione  apostolica,  la  successione,  i  ministri,”  SacDoc 
7  (25,  ’62)  46-89. 

A  detailed  examination  of  recent  studies  proves  the  hierarchical  nature  of 
the  Church  and  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  popes  and  bishops. 

Church,  cf.  §  7-224. 
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264.  “Die  Bedeutung  der  Taufe,”  KerDogma  8  (1,  ’62)  56-79. 

This  is  a  document  prepared  in  1959  jointly  by  the  Theological  Commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church  and  the  Work  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order.  The  relation  between  baptism  and  Christology  is  discussed. 

John’s  baptism  has  eschatological  significance:  to  gather  the  Messianic  people. 
By  His  own  baptism  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  takes  upon  Himself  vicariously 
the  sins  of  many  and  enters  the  way  leading  to  His  death  and  Resurrection. 
Thus  also  the  Christian  at  his  baptism  begins  a  new  life  with  Christ  by  being 
incorporated  into  His  Body. 

Christ  unites  us  with  Himself  in  death  and  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  Baptism 
and  faith  are  indissolubly  connected.  Faith  is  response  to  the  salvation  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  gospel.  Paradoxically,  the  Spirit  is  received  by  faith  and  faith 
by  the  Spirit.  In  infant  baptism  the  rite  does  not  replace  faith  but  demands  it. 
In  confirmation  both  faith  and  the  gospel  are  confirmed.  Sin  does  not  invalidate 
baptism  but  an  apostate  may  actually  deny  his  baptism.  The  life  of  the  baptized 
is  service  to  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  significance  of  baptism  for 
Church  unity  is  that  those  baptized  are  one  with  Christ  and  therefore  with 
each  other. — W.  C.  L. 

265.  C.  O’Neill,  “Baptism:  Resurrection  with  Christ,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12 
(6,  ’62)  279-288. 

266.  K.  Smyth,  “Faith  and  Baptism,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12  (6,  ’62)  289-294. 

267.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  ChristToday  6  (July 
6,  ’62)  976-977. 

In  these  two  ritual  observances  maintained  by  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  heart  of  Christian  doctrine  is  enacted  in  visible  form. 

268.  C.  O’Neill,  “Confirmation.  Witness  to  Christ,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12 
(7,  ’62)  335-345. 

Direct  scriptural  evidence  for  confirmation  is  lacking;  but  a  generic  likeness 
to  the  sacrament  can  be  found  in  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  in  His 
Baptism  and  upon  the  apostles  at  Pentecost. 

269.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Blessed  Eucharist:  Union  with  Christ,”  Doctrine  and 
Life  12  (5,  ’62)  229-238. 

270.  G.  S.  Sloyan,  “The  Holy  Eucharist  as  an  Eschatological  Meal,”  Worship 
36  (7,  ’62  )  444-451. 

“Every  Eucharist  is  a  pasch  of  the  present  time,  but  also  a  vigil  of  a  feast 
yet  to  come — a  ‘parasceve,  a  vigil  of  the  feast’  ...  ;  in  brief,  a  parousia  con¬ 
ditioned  to  our  state  in  this  flesh,  but  mere  inauguration  with  reference  to  our 
ultimate  state.” 
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271.  D.  Squillaci,  “L’Eucaristia  e  la  Sacra  Scrittura,”  PalCler  41  (Apr.  1, 
’62)  367-371. 

272.  A.  Bea,  “The  Priest  According  to  St  Paul.  The  Minister  of  Christ,” 
ClerMon  26  (2,  ’62)  46-56. 

An  English  translation  by  the  Bishop  of  Allahabad  of  an  Italian  article  which 
first  appeared  in  CivCatt  112  (4,  ’61)  337-349  [cf.  §  6-904]. 

273.  C.  O’Neill,  “Sharing  in  the  Visible  Priesthood  of  Christ,”  Doctrine  and 
Life  12  (4,  ’62)  173-182. 

“The  Church  as  institution  of  salvation  and  giver  of  the  Spirit  has  a  part 
in  the  priesthood  of  Christ  formally  and  immediately  as  it  is  exercised  in  and 
through  his  physical  body.  .  .  .  Salvation  for  the  Church  lies  in  being  united 
with  these  priestly  acts.” 

Resurrection 

274.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Gathering  the  Fragments:  Of  Resurrection  Theology,” 
Worship  35  (5,  ’61)  293-298. 

The  rich  flowering  of  Resurrection  theology  in  Belgium  (F.  X.  Durrwell 
[cf  §  6- 103 lr] )  and  in  Germany  (A.  Wikenhauser  [cf.  §  6-1020r])  parallels 
the  fruitful  labors  of  S.  Lyonnet  in  Rome. 

275.  R.  R.  Barr,  “The  Soteriological  Value  of  the  Resurrection,”  AmEcclRev 
146  (5,  ’62)  304-314. 

“An  extremely  important  piece  of  theological  thinking  is  being  rehabilitated. 
The  redemptive  Resurrection  is  being  restored  to  its  rightful,  central  place  in 
the  economy  of  salvation — the  chief  place  in  the  objective  redemption  itself.” 

276.  BibTerreSainte  46  (’62)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  resurrection. 
M.  Nedoncelle,  “Le  sens  de  la  resurrection,”  2-3. 

M.  Simon,  “La  foi  en  la  resurrection,”  4-5. 

L.  Lazare,  “La  resurrection  des  morts  dans  la  judaicite  post-biblique,”  5. 

277.  J.  H.  Burtness,  “Immortality  and/or  Resurrection,”  Dialog  1  (2,  ’62) 
46-52. 

The  main  line  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  resurrection  of  the  body.  Yet  the  biblical  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Christian  hope  points  men  solely  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  the  eschatological  resurrection  of  the  dead. — E.  J.  K. 

278.  K.  Condon,  “The  Resurrection,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12  (4,  ’62)  209-218; 
(5,  ’62)  265-270. 

After  discussing  the  risen  Christ,  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
treating  solidarity  with  Christ,  the  author  has  a  lengthy  postscript  criticizing 
F.  X.  Durrwell’s  The  Resurrection  (1960)  [cf.  §  6-103 lr]. 
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279.  F.  H.  Klooster,  “Karl  Barth’s  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  WestT lieolJourn  24  (2,  ’62)  137-172. 

The  central  importance  of  the  Resurrection  in  Barth’s  thought  is  evident. 
The  real  center  and  unity  of  Scripture  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  center  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Resurrection.  However,  a  careful  reading  of  Barth’s  writings, 
especially  the  Church  Dogmatics,  will  indicate  that  his  view  of  the  Resurrection 
may  not  simply  be  identified  with  the  biblical  orthodoxy  of  the  classical  creeds 
(e.g.,  the  Westminster  Confession  or  the  Belgic  Confession).  (1)  Although 
he  affirms  that  the  Resurrection  is  historical  in  the  sense  of  GescJiichte,  he 
always  denies  that  it  is  historical  in  the  sense  of  Historic.  This  view  of  the 
Resurrection  as  Geschichte  is  part  of  his  total  theology  which  denies  a  direct  and 
given  revelation  of  God  in  history.  For  all  his  objections  to  Bultmann,  Barth 
has  not  made  it  clear  that  his  view  of  the  Resurrection  as  Geschichte  is  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  that  of  Bultmann.  (2)  Barth’s  view  of  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  Resurrection  is  that  it  reveals  what  was  already  finished  and 
complete  in  the  Incarnation  and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.  To  this  completed  work 
the  Resurrection  is  no  additional  accomplishment. 

In  criticism  of  his  theory,  it  seems  evident  that,  in  spite  of  his  reassurances 
that  the  Resurrection  really  happened,  “the  event  of  which  Barth  speaks  is  not 
really  Christ’s  Easter  Sunday  rising  from  the  dead  of  which  Scripture  speaks. 
Barth  refuses  to  distinguish  the  person  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  denies 
that  the  state  of  humiliation  chronologically  precedes  the  state  of  exaltation. 
How  is  it  possible  to  maintain  the  biblical  factuality  and  reality  of  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  if  Barth  regards  the  crucifixion  as  an 
event  of  Historic  but  denies  this  of  the  resurrection?”  Barth’s  attempt  to  escape 
historical  relativism  is  praiseworthy,  yet  his  restricting  the  Resurrection  and 
divine  revelation  to  Geschichte,  a  noumenal  world  of  grace,  points  to  an  in¬ 
adequate  and  unbiblical  view  of  Scripture  itself.  The  rejection  of  authenticity 
and  total  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  God’s  revelation  has  repercussions  in 
his  total  system.  In  short,  the  rich  and  full  dimension  of  Christ’s  Resurrection 
is  absent  from  Barth’s  doctrine  which  is  fundamentally  divergent  from  the 
teaching  of  Scripture. — M.  A.  F. 

280.  W.  Kunneth,  “The  Easter  Message  as  the  Essence  of  Theology,”  Dialog 
1  (2,  ’62)  16-21. 

The  content  of  the  Easter  message  cannot  be  developed  along  purely  historical, 
psychological  or  mythological  lines.  The  reality  of  the  Resurrection  can  only 
be  theologically  defined  correctly  by  the  concept  of  “dimension.”  The  dimen¬ 
sional  reality  of  Jesus’  Resurrection  involves:  (1)  a  theocentric-soteriological 
aspect,  (2)  a  Christological-personal  aspect,  (3)  an  aeonic-universal  aspect. 
Seen  in  this  light  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  assumes  a  central  place  in  the  sphere 
of  theological  thought  and  points  to  the  need  of  a  completely  new  orientation  in 
theological  method. — E.  J.  K. 
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281.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Redemption  through  Death  and  Resurrection,”  Worship 
35  (5,  ’61)  281-287. 

The  indissoluble  unity  of  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection  is  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  NT. 

282.  A.  Michel,  “L’lmmortalite  de  l’Ame.  La  Foi  et  la  Raison,”  AmiCler  72 
(Mar.  15,  ’62)  161-166. 

Wisdom  2:23  speaks  of  the  immortality  of  the  body,  and  in  1  Tim  6:16  Paul 
implicitly  contrasts  God’s  immortality  with  that  which  pagan  rulers  claimed. 
Neither  text  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. — J.  J.  C. 

283.  R.  Scharlemann,  “Shadow  on  the  Tomb:  Motifs  in  German  Theology 
of  the  Resurrection,”  Dialog  1  (2,  ’62)  22-29. 

Two  prominent  issues  in  the  present  discussion  concerning  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  are:  (1)  the  historicity  of  the  Resurrection,  (2)  the  problem  of  the 
empty  tomb.  Modern  German  academic  theology  presents  a  view  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  which,  as  an  essentially  unified  whole,  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
older  orthodox  as  well  as  the  19th-century  liberal  view.  It  maintains  that 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  an  occurrence  ( Historie )  and  also  an  event 
(Geschichte) .  The  difference  between  Bultmann  and  his  critics  lies  in  the 
evaluation  of  each  of  these  elements  for  the  faith.  Bultmann  holds  that  the 
occurrence  is  irrelevant  for  faith  while  his  critics  disagree.  On  the  question  of 
the  empty  tomb  one  philosophical  and  theological  conclusion  is  agreed  to  on 
all  sides:  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  empty  tomb  and  the 
Resurrection.  On  the  question  of  the  fact  of  the  empty  tomb  a  dispute  exists. 
Kiinneth  holds  that  one  must  affirm  it  since  it  is  related  in  the  apostolic  word. 
Barth  and  Bultmann  find  it  a  matter  of  sovereign  indifference  theologically. — 
E.  J.  K. 

284.  M.  Schoenberg,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Resurrection,”  Worship  36  (5,  ’62) 
314-320. 

285.  E.  Smits,  “The  Blessed  Immortality,”  Dialog  1  (2,  ’62)  40-45. 

This  discussion  is  confined  to  a  summary  of  Johann  Gerhard’s  doctrine  of 
immortality.  This  leading  exponent  of  17th-century  Lutheran  orthodoxy  bases 
his  teaching  on  the  Scriptures  and  takes  into  account  the  consensus  of  patristic 
writers.  The  orientation  is  a  practical  one  with  constant  reference  to  the 
troubled  soul  of  a  man  facing  death. — E.  J.  K. 

286.  H.  Thielicke,  “The  Certainty  of  Easter  Faith,”  Dialog  1  (2,  ’62)  10-15. 

287.  J.  G.  S.  S.  Thomson,  “Death  and  Immortality,”  ChristToday  6  (Aug.  3, 
’62)  1070-71. 
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288.  J.  Alfaro,  “Die  Menschwerdung  und  die  eschatologische  Vollendung  des 
Menschen,”  Catholica  16  (1,  ’62)  20-37. 

Three  questions  are  discussed:  (1)  The  totality  and  the  unity  of  the  beatitude 
of  the  resurrected  man.  It  is  a  basic  aspect  of  Pauline  eschatology  that  man 
will  be  redeemed  and  glorified  in  his  own  body,  not  in  his  soul  separated  from 
his  body,  but  in  his  human  entirety.  Unfortunately,  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  theology  of  the  Church  has  hardly  stressed  the  anthropological  question  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  (2)  The  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  for  the  beati¬ 
tude  of  resurrected  man.  The  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  Christ  to  reveal  the  Father,  a  function  which  will  never  end. 
It  is  explained  in  careful  theological  detail  how  the  invisible  Father  in  and 
through  Christ  makes  Himself  visible  to  man  who  is  glorified  with  Christ. 
(3)  The  meeting  of  man  with  the  glorified  Christ.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  describe  the  ultimate  state  of  salvation  as  a  complete  union 
of  man  with  Christ.  Theology  has  been  content  to  say  that  man  will  have  an 
essential  beatitude  from  the  vision  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  an  accidental 
beatitude  from  the  vision  of  His  humanity.  But  Christ  is  not  essentially  God  and 
accidentally  man;  He  is  God  and  man  (the  totality  of  Christ  in  the  hypostatic 
union).  And  the  totality  of  man  (body  and  soul)  will  meet  the  totality  of  Christ. 

A  new  and  carefully  reasoned  theological  concept  is  proposed  to  explain 
exactly  how  this  union  will  take  place  in  a  coordinated  and  unified  act. — R.  J.  B. 

289.  P.  Althaus,  “Offenbarung  als  Geschichte  und  Glaube.  Bemerkungen  zu 
Wolfhart  Pannenbergs  Begriff  der  Offenbarung,”  TheolLitZeit  87  (5,  ’62) 
321-330. 

An  analysis  and  critique  of  Pannenberg’s  concept  of  revelation  (cf.  Offen¬ 
barung  als  Geschichte,  ed.  W.  Pannenberg  et  al.,  1961)  shows  that  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  would  be  reflected  in  the  title  “Revelation 
as  History  and  Faith.”  While  P’s  emphasis  on  the  objectivity  of  revelation  over 
against  the  subjectivism  of  existentialist  theology  is  welcome,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far. 

P’s  purpose  is  simple:  (1)  to  eliminate  the  moment  of  inspiration  by  the 
Spirit  of  God;  and  (2)  to  reduce  the  revelatory  occasion  to  the  “manifestation.” 
But  in  realizing  his  intent  he  has  incorrectly  interpreted  Paul  for  whom  revela¬ 
tion  is  a  gift  of  God  which  is  known  miraculously  and  not  naturally  (cf.  1  Cor 
1:21;  2  Cor  4:6,  etc.).  Furthermore,  P  misses  the  whole  significance  of  the 
divine  incognitio  in  Jesus,  which  persisted  after  Easter;  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
belief  inheres  in  the  mode  of  revelation  itself,  not  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  men. 

The  direct  way  failing,  God  has  chosen  the  indirect  way,  “calling”  men  to 
faith,  “drawing”  them  to  Jesus,  “giving”  them  to  Him.  Faith  and  knowledge 
are  not  separate  as  P  would  have  it.  We  have  rather  to  deal  with  faith-knowledge 
(over  against  rational  knowledge)  which  is  made  accessible  only  in  the  believing 
acceptance  of  the  gospel.  The  kerygma  does  not,  as  P  claims,  merely  report  and 
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explain  what  has  happened;  it  brings  about  a  happening  in  so  far  as  it  opens 
up  the  meaning  of  the  event.  Meaning  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  does  not  inhere 
in  the  brute  facts  of  history.  As  Luther  put  it:  A  man  can  preach  well  to  me, 
but  no  one  can  gain  access  to  the  heart  but  God  alone. 

The  power  of  the  Spirit  is  not  delegated  to  the  word  as  such  but  rather  works 
through  it,  actualizing  the  word  when  and  where  it  will  and  thereby  giving 
knowledge  of  God’s  revelation.  The  result  is  that  with  Pannenberg  the  recog¬ 
nition  ( Erkenntnis )  of  revelation  is  a  thing  of  reason  ( V ernunft )  and  not  of 
faith.  Revelation,  however,  comes  from  history  and  faith  through  grace  and  not 
from  the  mere  recognition  of  historical  data. — N.  R.  P. 

290.  J.  Cahill,  “Charity:  Divine  Friendship,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12  (5,  ’62) 
239-246. 

291.  E.  LaB.  Cherbonnier,  “The  Logic  of  Biblical  Anthropomorphism,” 
HarvTheolRev  55  (3,  ’62)  187-206. 

“The  customary  attributes  of  God  do  not  apply  to  the  biblical  God  (at  least, 
not  in  their  plain  meaning),  but  to  the  God  of  mystical  theosophy.  The  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  these  familiar  terms  therefore  leads  to  a  confusion  between 
two  mutually  exclusive  Gods,  if  not  the  actual  assimilation  of  the  biblical  by 
the  mystical.  Since  each  concept  of  God  presupposes  a  corresponding  philos¬ 
ophy,  each  with  an  inner  logic  of  its  own,  such  confusion  may  be  expected  to 
issue  in  logical  inconsistencies. 


“The  present  aim  is  simply  one  of  clarity:  to  help  disentangle  the  two  meta¬ 
physical  systems  so  that  the  really  important  question  can  emerge;  namely, 
‘Which  of  the  two  is  philosophically  the  more  defensible?’  Though  this  is  a 
problem  for  subsequent  inquiry,  a  few  clues  have  turned  up  en  route.”  Prelim¬ 
inary  evidence  appears  to  favor  the  biblical  metaphysic  in  the  following  points: 
mystery,  humility,  rationality,  praise  and  thanksgiving/ 

292.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “The  Christian’s  Political  Responsibility  according 
to  the  New  Testament,”  ScotJournTheol  15  (2,  ’62)  176-192. 

The  NT  contains  considerable  material  concerning  the  Christian’s  political 
responsibility.  Several  passages  (Mk  12:13-17;  Rom  13:1-7;  1  Tim  2:1-7;  Tit 
3:1  f. ;  1  Pt  2:13-17)  agree  that  the  Christian  has  an  inescapable  obligation 
toward  the  state.  A  number  of  reasons  are  given.  The  Christian  is  a  beneficiary 
of  the  state  (Mk  12:13-17).  No  one  actually  exercises  ruling  authority  unless 
God  has  set  him  up  (Rom  13:lbc).  Willingly  or  unwillingly  the  state  is  God’s 
servant  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Christian  toward  salvation  and  punishing 
those  who  do  evil  (Rom  13:3  f.).  God  wills  the  state  as  a  means  of  promoting 
peace  and  quiet,  since  these  conditions  are  conducive  to  men’s  salvation  (1  Tim 
2:1-7).  The  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be  is  part  of  the  reasonable  service 
of  the  faithful  (Rom  13:1-7;  cf.  12:1).  The  proper  service  of  the  state  is  part 
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of  our  debt  of  love  to  our  neighbors  (Rom  13:1-7).  And,  lastly,  the  state  is 
an  instrument  of  Christ’s  kingly  rule  (Mt  28:18). 

The  content  of  this  subjection  to  authority  is  never  simple,  unquestioning 
obedience.  To  the  powers  that  be  the  followers  of  Christ  owe  respect  (Rom 
13:7);  obedience  so  far  as  it  does  not  involve  disobeying  God  (Tit  3:1);  a 
serious  and  responsible  disobedience,  whenever  obedience  would  involve  dis¬ 
obeying  God  (Acts  4:19  f.)  ;  payment  of  taxes  (Mk  12:13-17) ;  prayer  for  those 
in  authority  (1  Tim  2:1  ff.)  ;  and  witness  to  Christ  (Mk  13:9).  At  the  time 
of  the  NT  the  state  was  authoritarian,  but  the  same  principles  can  be  drawn 
-out  and  applied  to  a  democratic  state. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the  Christian  in  this 
duty,  he  ought  to  fulfill  his  political  responsibility  in  all  seriousness  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  in  sobriety  and  realism,  in  confidence  and  hope  (Rev.  1:5;  11:15). — J.  J.  C. 

.293.  F.  E.  Gaebelein,  “Other  Means  of  Grace,”  ChristT oday  6  (July  20,  ’62) 
1026-27. 

Besides  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  word  of  God,  fellowship,  prayer 
and  worship  are  means  of  grace.  And  additional  means  in  relation  to  common 
grace  are  found  in  nature,  in  work  and  service  and  in  special  human  relation¬ 
ships. — J.  J.  C. 

294.  W.  B.  Hunt,  “The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,”  ChristT  oday  6  (May  25, 
’62)  842-843. 

295.  R.  Joly,  “Note  sur  metanoia /’  RevHistRel  160  (2,  ’61)  149-156. 

Many  scholars  claim  that  the  concept  of  metanoia  is  not  found  in  Greek 
thought,  but  is  found  in  Jewish  and  especially  in  Christian  thought.  Actually, 
however,  the  concept  is  an  elaboration  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  mys¬ 
teries,  of  those  mystical  speculations  which,  about  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
were  frequently  colored  by  Neo-Pythagoreanism. — J.  J.  C. 

296.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  eschatologische  Frage,  ihre  Entwicklung  und  ihr  gegen- 
wartiger  Stand.  Versuch  einer  knappen  ubersicht,”  BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62) 

112-120. 

The  principal  solutions  to  the  problem  of  NT  eschatology  are:  consequent 
eschatology  (J.  Weiss,  A.  Schweitzer)  ;  the  dialectical  (K.  Barth,  P.  Althaus)  ; 
existential-timeless  interpretation  (R.  Bultmann)  ;  realized  eschatology  (C.  H. 
Dodd)  ;  a  position  represented  by  G.  Gloege,  F.  Kattenbusch,  K.  L.  Schmidt, 
H.  D.  Wendland;  W.  G.  Kiimmel’s  gespannte  Eschatologie ;  proleptic  escha¬ 
tology  (O.  Cullmann,  G.  Delling)  ;  ecclesiological  interpretation  (older  Catholic 
view)  and  progressive  salvation-history  interpretation  (modern  Catholic  view). 

Recent  research  focuses  upon  determining  the  distinctive  nature  of  salvation- 
history  and  of  the  eschatological  ideas  in  the  various  NT  writings.  Essential 
for  the  solution  of  the  eschatological  problem  is  the  understanding  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  and  of  His  message.  Hence  the  question  is  closely  connected  with  the 
problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  faith. — J.  A.  S. 
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29 7.  A.  Lefevre,  “Attitudes  de  l’homme  en  priere  d’apres  la  Bible,”  MaisDieu 
69  (’62)  15-28. 

After  discussing  the  externals  of  prayer,  its  formulation  and  the  posture  of 
the  one  praying,  the  article  then  considers  the  content  of  prayer  and  the  internal 
dispositions  required.  Finally,  two  illustrative  examples  of  model  prayer  are 
presented,  the  devotional  life  of  the  wise  man  in  the  OT,  and  in  the  NT  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  Himself. — J.  J.  C. 

298.  L.  Legrand,  “The  Sacrificial  Value  of  Virginity,”  Scripture  14  (27,  ’62) 
65-75.  [Cf.  §  6-754.] 

The  temporary  continence  of  the  OT  required  before  receiving  sacred  food 
(1  Sam  21:4-6),  or  in  time  of  war  (2  Sam  11:8-13),  or  before  the  ratification 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod  19:14-15)  was  not  exactly  ritual  cleanliness  but  cultic 
consecration.  Its  aim  was  not  to  remove  a  stain  but  to  manifest  the  intensity 
of  man’s  dedication  to  God.  This  continence  conferred  a  physical  “holiness” 
( qddds ),  a  concept  implying  the  idea  of  separation  from  profane  life. 

In  the  NT  (e.g.,  1  Cor  7:34)  virginity  extends  to  the  whole  of  human  life 
the  “holiness”  which  the  OT  saw  already  in  temporary  continence.  The  sense 
of  Paul’s  “be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit”  does  not  mean  holiness  as  a  moral 
perfection.  Paul’s  hagios  or  qadds  is  a  religious  term  rooted  in  his  cultic  back¬ 
ground,  best  translated  as  “dedicated”  (NEB)  or  “consecrated.”  Celibacy  in 
the  NT  does  not  aim  at  a  physical  or  moral  cleanness  but  at  a  consecration  to 
the  Shekinah.  Virginity  sanctifies  and  offers  a  holocaust  {‘old,  an  elevation) 
which  is  united  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  thus  is  efficacious. — M.  A.  F. 

299.  L.  Lochet,  “La  rencontre  de  Dieu  par  la  croix  du  Christ,”  VieSpir  106 
(484,  ’62)  665-670. 

300.  L.  Malevez,  “Functional  Christology  in  the  New  Testament,”  TheolDig 
10  (2,  ’62)  77-83. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  RechSciRel  48  (1-2,  ’60)  258-290  [cf.  §  5-201]. 

301.  H.  D.  McDonald,  “Justification  by  Faith,”  ChristT oday  6  (Apr.  13,  ’62) 
682-683. 

302.  J.  T.  Mueller,  “Adoption,”  ChristT oday  6  (Apr.  27,  ’62)  734-735. 

303.  J.  Muilenburg,  “The  Biblical  View  of  Time,”  HaruTheolRev  54  (4,  ’61) 
225-252. 

The  problems  of  space  and  time,  a  primary  preoccupation  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thought,  were  prominent  in  Hellas  and  Israel.  Greece  was  space- 
oriented,  Israel  time-conscious.  For  the  Greeks  art  was  plastic,  space  dominated. 
Time  was  cyclic  and  subordinated  to  nature.  The  Hebrews  were  less  concerned 
with  the  physical  structure  of  space  than  with  historical  events.  The  religion 
of  Israel  was  imageless,  its  symbolism  for  history  is  the  “way”  or  “road.” 
Biblical  time  is  a  concrete  occurrence  in  an  unilateral  direction.  The  primary 
concern  of  the  Israelite  is  not  with  duration  or  extent  of  time,  but  the  develop- 
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ment  of  events,  the  somehow  living  substance  of  time,  not  its  quantity,  but  its 
quality  and  meaning.  This  concreteness  of  time  is  seen  in  the  fondness  of 
biblical  writers,  e.g.,  Deutero-Isaiah  or  the  Psalmist,  for  the  image  of  the  ear. 
of  hearing,  and  of  the  spoken  word.  The  cult  of  Israel  is  a  recollection  of 
events  (the  Exodus,  the  Covenant,  etc.)  that  remind  her  of  her  responsibility 
before  God. 

The  biblical  faith  is  not  just  recollection  of  past  events,  but  is  oriented  toward 
the  future,  toward  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  plan.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  make 
frequent  use  of  the  words  “wait”  and  “hope.”  In  the  NT,  especially  Romans, 
Hebrews  and  1  Peter,  hope  is  almost  equated  with  faith.  Finally,  the  time  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Israel  is  seen  in  its  expressions  for  eternity,  which  while  strictly 
belonging  only  to  God,  is  frequently  associated  with  His  transcendence  and  life. 
Etymological  evidence  would  seem  to  equate  the  OT  notion  of  eternity  with 
that  of  endless  time.  In  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  eternal  life  would  seem  to 
be  qualitatively  different  from  time  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  of  time.  In  any 
case,  eternity  in  the  Scriptures  is  filled  with  content  just  as  time  is  filled  with 
content. — N.  O’K. 

304.  J.  Murray,  “Sanctification,”  ChristToday  6  (May  11,  ’62)  790-791. 

305.  A.  Nauss,  “Freud’s  Superego  and  the  Biblical  Syneidesis,”  ConcTheolMon 
33  (5,  ’62)  273-282. 

Freud’s  superego,  heir  to  the  restrictions,  demands  and  morals  of  parents 
and  educators,  watches  the  ego  and  impels  it  to  impose  injunctions  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  on  its  activity.  The  superego  develops  as  a  result  of  the  individual’s 
sense  of  guilt  which  originates  in  the  Oedipus  complex.  The  superego  and  the 
NT  syneidesis  have  these  similarities:  a  judicial  function,  an  obligatory  func¬ 
tion,  the  setting  up  of  the  ego  ideal,  knowledge  with  emotionalized  conviction, 
lack  of  distinction  between  act  and  thought  of  it,  faulty  nature.  They  differ  in 
these:  for  Freud  the  elemental  aggressive  tendency  is  neither  good  nor  bad, 
whereas  the  Bible  holds  that  man  since  Adam’s  fall  is  basically  evil.  Apparently 
for  Freud,  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself  but  according  to  the  Bible  God  renews 
the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ;  for  Freud,  the  superego  imposes  the  basis  for 
high  ethical  behavior,  but  the  Bible  recognizes  that  ethical  behavior  is  possible 
even  without  a  Christian  conscience.  Apparently  for  Freud,  the  superego  is 
transmitted  by  acquired  characteristics;  Paul  (Rom  2:14  f.)  may  be  understood 
to  allow  that  a  man  may  acquire  moral  imperatives  as  a  result  of  his  natural 
endowments. — J.  O’R. 

306.  G.  Philips,  “Le  mystere  de  Marie  dans  les  sources  de  la  Revelation. 
Essai  bibliographique  1959-61,”  Marianum  24  (1-2,  ’62)  1-64. 

307.  J.  Potin,  “Le  sens  de  l’election  d’lsrael,”  BibTerreSainte  47  (’62)  2-3. 

308.  Joseph  Robinson,  “The  Christian  and  this  World:  The  Biblical  Teach¬ 
ing,”  Ex pTimes  73  (9,  ’62)  271-277. 

The  Christian  is  aware  that  he  himself,  other  people  and  society  can  be  true 
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means  in  accomplishing  God’s  will,  or  on  the  other  hand  can  become  incom¬ 
patible  with  God’s  plan.  What  solutions  do  the  biblical  writers  offer  for  bal¬ 
ancing  out  the  opposing  tensions  created  by  life  in  this  world?  Of  course,  the 
biblical  concept  “this  world”  is  not  simply  identified  with  “nature.”  The  world 
is  nature  as  it  has  been  used,  improved,  perverted,  even  destroyed  by  man. 
Modern  authors  use  the  word  “civilization.”  Richard  Niebuhr  in  Christ  and 
Cidture  prefers  the  expression  “culture.” 

For  the  early  Hebrews  three  virtues  affected  man’s  relationship  to  his  en¬ 
vironment:  holiness,  righteousness  and  peace.  (1)  Holiness,  according  to  its 
root  meaning,  meant  separation,  cutting  off  one’s  self  from  the  things,  people, 
society  which  are  unholy.  This  idea  was  expressed  originally  in  ritual  purifica¬ 
tion,  although  in  later  biblical  writings  the  idea  of  holiness  became  more  ethical. 

(2)  Righteousness  is  conformity  to  a  norm;  the  righteous  person  embodied 
that  pattern.  Later  in  the  NT  righteousness  assumed  a  double  meaning:  the 
ethical  pattern  to  which  one  must  conform  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  also 
God’s  work  in  Jesus  in  making  it  possible  for  man  to  attain  to  that  pattern. 

(3)  Peace  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  strife,  but  the  harmonious  relationships 
of  self,  neighbor  and  God. 

Among  the  attitudes  which  Christians  have  taken  to  this  world,  Niebuhr 
mentions  three  which  have  pertinence  to  the  NT.  (a)  The  “World  Renouncing” 
attitude  states  that  the  world  has  no  value  in  comparison  to  the  kingdom. 
( b )  The  “Dualist”  attitude,  prominent  in  Paul,  states  that  the  Church  and  the 
world  exist  and  have  a  legitimate  place  but  that  the  Christian  must  try  to  avoid 
any  defilement  from  the  world,  (c)  The  “World  Transforming”  view,  found 
especially  in  John,  sees  the  basic  need  in  setting  right  the  world,  rather  than 
shunning  it.  For  the  world  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God  (Jn  1:11).  The  NT 
then  has  these  three  answers  to  the  problem  of  the  Christian’s  relationship  to 
the  world.  He  must  renounce  it,  endure  it,  transform  it.  Each  of  these  attitudes 
embodying  a  theological  truth  evolved  out  of  the  primitive  notions  of  holiness, 
righteousness  and  peace  of  God. — M.  A.  F. 

309.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Glaubet  ihr  nicht,  so  bleibet  ihr  nicht.  Glaube  und 
Unglaube  im  Neuen  Testament,”  WissWeis  25  (1,  ’62)  3-13. 

The  Greek  Bible  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  understand  the  word  pistis  as  char¬ 
acterizing  the  relationship  between  God  and  man.  Such  a  use  was  unknown  in 
profane  Greek.  Moreover,  it  was  only  gradually  that  Judaism  realized  that 
the  center  and  essence  of  its  religion  was  faith.  Coming  into  contact  with  other 
religions,  the  Jews  came  to  understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  own  re¬ 
ligion:  reverence  for  the  one  God  in  the  imageless,  pure  spirituality  of  faith. 
With  the  advent  of  the  final  revelation  in  Christ,  the  meaning  of  faith  was 
deepened.  It  was  intimately  bound  to  agape,  whereby  it  became  efficacious. 
For  the  complete  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  NT  faith  one  must  study 
the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  Paul,  John  and  finally  the  late  apostolic  writings. 
Through  these  sources,  written  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the  full 
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import  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  faith  takes  form.  Here  faith  is  not  pictured  as 
a  mere  intellectual  act  of  assenting  to  the  Church’s  teaching.  It  is,  as  response 
to  God’s  word,  an  act  of  personal  confidence  which  takes  place  in  an  encounter 
between  God  and  man. — E.  J.  K. 

310.  VieSpir  106  (483,  ’62),  an  issue  devoted  to  the  mercy  of  God,  has  the 
following  articles  which  have  pertinence  for  the  NT. 

C.  Geffre,  “L’amour  contriste  de  Dieu.  Nos  peches  atteignent-ils  Dieu?” 
501-522. 

F.  Dreyfus,  “  ‘Sauve-nous  pour  la  gloire  de  ton  nom.’  La  misericorde 
et  la  gloire  de  Dieu,”  523-530. 

J.-A.  Robilliard,  “La  parabole  du  fils  aine.  Jesus  et  l’amour  miseri- 
cordieux,”  531-544. 

311.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Propitiation,”  BibSac  119  (474,  ’62)  99-107. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  NT  texts  seem  “fully  to  sustain  the  orthodox  concept 
that  Christ  in  His  death  on  the  cross  through  the  shedding  of  His  blood  and 
the  sacrifice  of  His  life  constituted  a  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  which  God 
accepts  on  behalf  of  the  sinner  making  possible  the  manifestation  of  His  love 
toward  men  and  bestowal  of  righteousness  through  justification  by  faith.” 

312.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Character  and  Results  of  Propitiation,”  BibSac  119 
(475,  ’62)  195-199. 

The  concept  of  substitution  is  inherent  in  the  Scriptures  in  relation  to  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  OT  and  is  revealed  in  the  NT  pre-eminently  in  the 
propitiatory  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  doctrine  of  propitiation  properly 
understood  is  an  open  door  to  greater  understanding  of  the  person  of  God  and 
His  attitude  of  love  and  grace  toward  the  world. — J.  J.  C. 

Cf.  §§  7-20,  7-141. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

313.  T.  Baarda,  “Op  zoek  naar  de  tekst  van  het  Diatessaron”  [In  Search  of 
the  Text  of  the  Diatessaron ],  VoxTheol  32  (4,  ’61-’62)  107-119. 

An  introduction  into  present-day  research  on  the  Diatessaron  text  and  its 
widespread  influence  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. — P.  L.  A. 

314.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Christianity  Under  Claudius,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  44  (2,  ’62) 
309-326. 

Several  pieces  of  evidence  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Roman  Empire  under  Claudius  (A.D.  41-54)  and  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  at  that  period  were  indistinguishable  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  (1)  The  Letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Alexandrines,  commanding 
peaceful  coexistence  after  the  civil  strife  between  Jews  and  Greeks  of  that  city 
in  A.D.  38  ff.,  upholds  the  traditional  rights  of  the  Jews  and  probably  refers 
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to  Jewish  reinforcements  rather  than  Christian  missionaries  when  it  prohibits. 
Alexandrine  Jews  from  receiving  “Jews  who  sail  in  from  Syria  or  Egypt.” 
(2)  That  Claudius  had  experienced  some  trouble  with  the  Jews  at  Rome  al¬ 
ready  during  the  opening  years  of  his  reign  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Dio 
Cassius,  which  says  that  Claudius  “did  not  banish  them,  but  forbade  them  to- 
gather  together  in  accordance  with  their  ancestral  way  of  life.”  (3)  Later  in 
his  reign  (probably  A.D.  49) — as  we  know  from  Acts  18:2,  Suetonius,  and. 
Orosius — Claudius  actually  did  expel  the  “Jews”  (and  Christians,  it  seems) 
from  Rome  (as  Tiberius  had  done  some  30  years  before)  by  an  edict  which 
probably  lapsed  after  the  Emperor’s  death.  (4)  It  is  possible  that  the  “decree 
of  Caesar”  inscription  (from  Nazareth?)  dealing  with  violation  of  tombs  and 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  may  have  been  imposed  at  the 
order  of  Claudius  in  response  to  reports  he  had  received  concerning  the  “resur¬ 
rection”  of  Jesus. 

In  any  case,  Christianity  found  ample  opportunity  to  expand  during  Claudius’s- 
reign,  and  it  seems  that  Paul  himself  identified  the  imperial  power  and  the 
emperor,  Claudius,  as  the  restraining  influence  in  2  Thes  2:6  f.  Furthermore, 
the  “hands  off”  precedent  set  by  the  Claudian  proconsul  Gallio  in  A.D.  51, 
when  Paul  was  accused  by  the  Corinthian  Jews  of  “persuading  men  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  law”  (of  Rome;  Acts  18:13),  “may  reasonably  be  held 
to  have  facilitated  the  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  last  years  of  Claudius 
and  the  earlier  years  of  his  successor.” — R.  A.  K. 

315.  J.  A.  de  Aldama,  “Polyplousios  dans  le  Protevangile  de  Jacques  et 
YAdversus  haereses  d’lrenee,”  RechSciRel  50  (1,  ’62)  86-89. 

The  word  polyplousios  found  in  6:3  of  the  Protevangelium  of  James  has  long 
proved  troublesome.  Working  analogously  from  similar  ideas  in  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Adversus  haereses  of  Irenaeus,  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  Protevangelium ,  the  author  concludes  that  the  word  carries  the  meaning  of 
multiplicity  and  virtuality  (potentiality,  capacity),  and  that  the  meaning  of  6:3 
is  that  the  fruit  of  divine  justice  which  is  unique  in  its  reality  is  multiple  in  its 
virtuality  before  God. — G.  V.  B. 

316.  A.  Ehrhardt,  “Christianity  Before  the  Apostles’  Creed,”  HarvTheolRev 
55  (2,  ’62)  74-119. 

“I.  The  Meaning  of  ‘Creed’  and  the  ‘Gospels’  of  St.  Paul  and  His  Opponents. 

“In  this  part  it  is  shown  that  the  conception  of  an  ‘Apostles’  Creed’  does 
not  fit  into  the  Apostolic  period  of  Christianity.  Whilst  the  literary  form  of 
‘Creed’  can  be  established  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  may  have  been  used 
by  his  opponents  also,  the  question  of  correct  or  false  doctrine  was  not  and 
could  not  be  used  for  deciding  about  ‘membership’  in  the  Church. 

“II.  The  Various  Forms  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Later  New  Testament 
Writings. 

“In  the  resurrection  stories  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord 
by  St.  Stephen,  St.  Philip,  and  Apollos,  according  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  and 
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in  the  polemics  of  the  Johannine  writings  profound  doctrinal  differences  are 
shown  to  exist;  but  only  in  the  latest  of  these  writings,  the  two  lesser  Epistles 
of  John,  a  first  attempt  at  excommunication — by  the  denial  of  hospitality — is 
made.  This  appears  as  a  local  rather  than  as  a  universal  arrangement. 

“III.  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Early  Church. 

“The  various  regions  where  Christianity  had  spread  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century  are  examined  with  regard  to  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  regional  Christian  traditions,  especially  in  East-Syria  (Marcion- 
ites),  Egypt  (Gnostics),  and  Asia  Minor  (Montanists). 

“IV.  The  Formation  of  the  Creed  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

“It  is  shown  that  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  Catholicism,  so  far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive,  are  complementary  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  become 
heresies  only  if  over-emphasized.  Neither  i.  Clement  nor  the  excommunication 
of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  by  Victor  I  of  Rome  prove  Rome’s  systematic 
striving  after  a  doctrinal  supremacy  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  Creed  appears  as  the  form  of  witness  of  the  ‘Church  of  Martyrs/  and  not 
as  a  form  of  adherence  ‘for  internal  use’.” 

317.  G.  Hinson,  “Christian  Teaching  in  the  Early  Church,”  RevExp  59  (3, 
’62)  258-273. 

“This  essay  directs  attention  to  three  subjects  relevant  to  the  teaching  min¬ 
istry  of  the  early  Church:  (1)  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  (2)  the  teaching  of  the 
early  Church  until  about  A.D.  200,  and  (3)  the  change  and  decline  of  Christian 
education.  Reference  is  made  to  the  teaching  of  Judaism  and  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  only  insofar  as  they  shed  light  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  of  the  early 
Church .” 

318.  K.  Smyth,  “Tomb  of  St.  Philip:  Apostle  or  Disciple?”  IrEcclRcc  97  (5, 
’62)  288-295. 

An  Italian  archaeologist,  Dr.  Paolo  Verzone  of  Turin,  claims  to  have  iden¬ 
tified  the  tomb  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Even  if  it  is  verified  that  a  Philip  is  buried  at  Hierapolis, 
there  remains  little  likelihood  of  proving  that  it  is  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  and 
not  Philip  the  Evangelist,  father  of  the  four  virgin  daughters  (Acts  21:9). 
Polycrates,  in  the  last  part  of  the  second  century,  says  that  the  Apostle  is 
buried  at  Hierapolis  together  with  two  virgin  daughters,  while  another  daughter 
sleeps  at  Ephesus.  However,  the  only  other  reliable  witness  about  St.  Philip 
the  Apostle,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  says  that  he  had  married  daughters — more 
than  one.  According  to  the  evidence,  a  Philip  distinguished  by  virgin  daughters 
must  be  the  Evangelist.  Finally,  the  Montanist  tradition  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century  indicates  that  Philip  the  Evangelist  and  his  four  daughters 
lived  at  Hierapolis.  “One  must  accept  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Polycrates, 
and  reject  the  hope  that  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Twelve  has  been  found  at 
Hierapolis.” 
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The  case  of  the  two  Philips  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  two  Johns.  While 
Polycrates  could  have  been  confused  about  the  identity  of  the  two  Philips,  it 
is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  made  the  same  mistake  about  the  identity  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle  whom  he  claims  was  buried  at  Ephesus. — E.  J.  K. 

319.  H.  von  Campenhausen,  “Die  Jungfrauengeburt  in  der  Theologie  der 
alten  Kirche,”  KerDogma  8(1,  ’62)  1-26. 

Although  Mary  is  a  marginal  figure  in  the  NT,  the  birth  narratives  relating 
to  her  have  theological  importance.  In  Luke  the  child  is  called  “Son  of  God” 
because  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  man,  came  upon  her  (dogmatic  view)  ;  in 
Matthew  the  main  concern  is  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  (apologetic  view). 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  emphasized  dogmatically  the  humanity  of  the  birth  but 
in  terms  of  the  virgin  birth;  Justin  is  concerned  with  the  apologetic  aspect. 
Irenaeus  combined  both  views  and  attempted  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
virgin  birth  by  means  of  the  Adam-Christ  speculation.  An  identification  of 
Mary  with  the  Church  cannot  be  found  before  the  Manichaeans.  Tertullian  has 
summarized  all  these  viewpoints. 

The  Protevangelium  of  James  introduced  the  ascetic  ideal  which  was  taken 
up  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Although  Origen  connected  the  ascetic  motifs 
with  the  person  of  Mary,  he  was  not  an  ardent  champion  of  Mariolatry.  He 
argued  for  the  perpetual  virginity  by  forcing  the  meaning  of  the  NT  texts. 
According  to  Basil,  Mary’s  perpetual  virginity  was  not  necessary,  but  no 
pious  Christian  could  deny  it.  The  tlieotokos  title  was  at  first  accented  Christo- 
logically,  not  Mariologically. 

The  West  added  further  developments  to  this  doctrine.  Jerome  advocated 
Joseph’s  virginity  also.  Ambrose  connected  the  virgin  birth  with  the  problem 
of  original  sin  but  did  not  develop  a  theory  of  Mary’s  sinlessness.  Against 
Pelagius  who  drew  up  a  list  of  sinless  people  from  Abel  to  Mary,  Augustine 
for  Christological  reasons  exempted  Mary  from  the  discussion  but  argued  that 
all  the  others  would  confess  themselves  as  sinners.  From  then  on  it  was  com¬ 
mon  teaching  that  Christ  had  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  because  the  sexual  act 
cannot  be  separated  from  sin.  Thus  the  originally  separate  motifs  of  a  Christo¬ 
logical  and  an  ascetic  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth  have  become  indis¬ 
solubly  united. — W.  C.  L. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §  7-347. 

Gnosticism 

320.  A.  Adam,  “Die  gnostischen  Schriften  von  Nag‘  Hammadi,”  Gnomon  34 
(2,  ’62)  222-224. 

An  account  of  the  finds  and  of  recent  studies  on  the  MSS. 

321.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  Gnostic  Gospels  of  Nag-Hammadi,”  University  of 
Toronto  Quarterly  31  (3,  ’62)  362-377. 

In  this  description  and  critique  of  the  MSS  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
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Gospel  of  Truth ,  the  Gospel  according  to  Philip  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas.  The  last  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  document  of  the  col¬ 
lection  to  the  NT  student  and  to  the  general  reader.  Among  its  50  or  more 
sayings  hitherto  unknown — an  astounding  accretion  to  our  stock  of  Agrapha — 
the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the  word  monachos.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
use  of  the  word  in  Christian  circles  of  any  kind.  It  is  probably  a  technical 
term  for  the  elect,  the  “spirituals”  who  are  destined  to  salvation.  In  Logion  75 
it  is  associated  with  the  symbolism  of  the  bridal  chamber.  “Jesus  said,  ‘Many 
are  standing  before  the  door,  but  the  monachos  are  those  who  will  enter  the 
bridal  chamber’.”  Finally  the  Oxyrhynchus  saying  “Raise  the  stone,  and  there 
you  shall  find  me;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I,”  which  many  scholars  in¬ 
cluding  J.  Jeremias  considered  an  authentic  saying  of  Jesus,  is  found  in  Thomas 
in  a  context  (Logion  77)  which  indicates  the  words  are  unmistakably  pan¬ 
theistic. — J.  J.  C. 

322.  C.  J.  de  Catanzaro,  “The  Gospel  according  to  Philip,”  JournTheolStud 
13  (1,  ’62)  35-71. 

A  brief  introductory  note  is  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  document  pre¬ 
pared  directly  from  the  edition  of  Pahor  Labib. 


323.  K.  Grobel,  “How  Gnostic  is  the  Gospel  of  Thomas?”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62) 
367-373. 


In  general,  if  Thomas  is  really  Gnostic,  it  is  strange  that  it  contains  no  hint 
of  the  exuberant  mythology  of  the  second  century.  There  are  no  aeons,  no 
emanation,  no  celestial  marriages,  no  Demiurge,  no  Sophia,  no  divided  Father, 
no  divided  Jesus,  no  polemic  against  the  OT.  In  particular,  some  sayings  which 
resemble  Synoptic  material  are  examined  in  detail  to  decide  whether  Thomas 
in  using  the  source  betrays  a  Gnosticizing  tendency. 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Gnostic  in  toto.  “Some  portions  of  it  testify  to  a  radical  encratitism 
that  may  be  of  Gnostic  origin  but  may,  rather,  belong  to  some  other  eccentric 
Christian  group  of  the  second  century.  However  that  may  be,  large  portions 
of  it  contain  deviant  and  independent — in  part  very  old  and  respect-worthy — 
tradition  of  a  Semitic-speaking  group  which  with  increasing  definiteness  we 
can  suppose  to  be  a  splinter  of  the  Jewish  Christians  (perhaps  with  some 
already  inherited  Jewish  Gnosticism  in  their  thought)  probably  living  in 
Egypt  during  the  early  decades  of  the  second  century.  When  they  may  have 
arrived  there  is  hidden  by  that  Egyptian  darkness  that  almost  entirely  eclipsed 
early  Christian  history  in  Egypt  until  the  Chenoboskion  library  became  known 
and  is  still  only  slowly  lifting.  But  one  can  speculate  that  Jewish  Christians 
were  already  in  Egypt  by  A.D.  50:  Syrian  Antioch  is  five  times  as  far  from 
Jerusalem  as  the  Egyptian  border  and  is  a  little  farther  away  than  Alexandria ; 
furthermore  it  seems  likely  that  the  exchange  between  Palestinian  Jews  and 
the  Diaspora  to  the  south  was  even  more  lively  than  with  the  northern  Di¬ 
aspora.” — J.  J.  C. 
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324.  E.  Haenchen,  “Literatur  zum  Thomasevangelium  (Fortsetzung),”  Theol 
Rund  27  (4,  ’62)  306-338.  [Cf.  §  6-564.] 

The  second  part  of  this  critical  survey  of  books  and  articles  treats  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  composition  and  of  the  theology  of  Thomas.  For  the  most  part,  authors 
have  not  treated  these  as  distinct  areas  of  study.  They  regard  the  question  of 
how  the  work  was  composed  as  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  its  sources. 
The  principal  method  followed  was  that  of  linking  sayings  by  key  words,  often 
superficially.  The  compiler  used  traditional  materials  already  assembled  in  part 
by  previous  compilers;  he  did  not  try  to  systematize.  Attempts  to  discover 
groups  of  sayings  or  larger  units  based  on  meaning  have  not  been  convincing. 

As  for  the  theology,  those  who  have  studied  it  have  tended  narrowly  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  its  Christology.  Thomas  is  unique  as  a  Gnostic  work  in  using 
material  of  a  Synoptic  nature  and  not  merely  purporting  to  be  the  revelations 
of  the  risen  Jesus.  Study  of  the  obviously  Gnostic  sayings  can  aid  in  finding 
the  Gnostic  interpretation  of  all  the  sayings.  A  number  of  the  sayings  are 
analyzed  here  to  discover  the  Thomas  view  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  world, 
man’s  relation  to  his  neighbor,  and  Christology. — G.  W.  M. 

325.  R.  North,  “Chenoboskion  and  Q,”  CathBibQuart  24  (2,  ’62)  154-170. 

The  Coptic  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  the  4th-century  corruption  of  an  autograph 
certainly  several  centuries  earlier,  which  may  go  back  to  the  pre-Gnostic 
Judaeo-Christian  community  without  being  the  logia  compilation  postulated  as 
Q  by  the  two-source  theory.  This  is  the  position  of  O.  Cullmann  in  TheolLit 
Zeit  85  (5,  ’60)  321-334  [cf.  §  5-541].  The  discovery  of  this  gospel  and  its 
background  both  in  early  Egypt  and  in  ancient  Gnosticism  are  here  docu¬ 
mented.  Next  a  concordance  is  given  for  the  three  variant  numerations  of  the 
Thomas  logia  now  current. 

The  logia  are  then  subdivided  according  to  their  divergence  from  Synoptic 
parallels  into  “six  degrees  of  Gnosticity,”  1-3  being  equal,  minus  or  plus;  5-6 
without  NT  parallel;  and  6  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  group  is  4  in  which  the  NT  words  are  given  but  their  sense  is  altered.  To 
Mt  7  :8  “ask  and  you  shall  receive”  is  added  in  one  case  “when  you  find,  you 
admire  and  ‘reign’  (Oxyrhynchus  ‘repose’),”  but  in  another  case  the  addition 
is  “I  will  tell  you  so  you  need  seek  no  longer.”  After  Jn  8:12  (light  of  the 
world)  is  added,  “Split  the  wood,  I  am  there;  lift  the  stone,  you  find  me” — 
a  phrase  which  Oxyrhynchus  appends  to  Mt  18:20  (two  or  three  together 
in  my  name).  The  punch  line  of  Mt  22:21  is  spoiled  because  Caesar’s  name  is 
inartistically  anticipated  in  the  disciples’  question.  To  Lk  21:33  is  added  “the 
dead  will  not  live  and  the  living  will  not  die,”  recalling  1  Cor  15:51. 

Cullmann’s  proof  of  his  thesis  is  analyzed,  and  the  following  points  are  made: 
(1)  Some,  at  least,  of  the  logia  are  not  provedly  Gnostic  whereas  others  are; 
doublets  available  either  from  Oxyrhynchus  or  within  the  Chenoboskion  text 
itself  prove  an  advanced  stage  of  textual  corruption.  (2)  Not  Egypt  but  Syria 
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and  more  precisely  a  Judaeo-Christian  community  would  exemplify  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  James  and  the  polemic  against  the  Temple.  (3)  The  sayings  com¬ 
pilation  of  Thomas  was  merely  one  of  many  in  a  genus  literariu/m  akin  to  the 
Pirqe  Abot. 

Scarcely  any  logion  varying  from  the  Synoptics  turns  out  to  correspond 
more  fully  to  Matthew  than  to  Luke.  Reconsideration  of  logia  65  and  16  and 
of  alleged  Semitisms  shows  that  they  in  no  case  exclude  the  identity  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  Proto-Thomas  with  the  Q  postulated  by  the  two-source  theory;  to  a 
certain  extent  they  even  favor  it. — R.  N.  (Author). 

326.  H.-M.  Schenke,  “Nag-Hamadi  Studien  II.  Das  System  der  Sophia  Jesu 
Christi,”  ZeitRelGeist  14  (3,  ’62)  263-278.  [Cf.  §  6-938.] 

Doresse,  followed  by  Quispel,  holds  that  the  Coptic  3rd-century  A.D.  Gnostic 
writing  Sophia  Jesu  Christi  is  a  revision  of,  and  therefore  dependent  upon,  the 
Coptic  Eugnostos  the  Blessed.  Both  compositions  are  found  in  the  Nag  Hammadi 
Cairo  Codex  I.  S  believes  such  a  conclusion  is  premature;  his  essay  is  a  first 
step  towards  an  understanding  of  the  system  presupposed  in  Sophia  Jesu 
Christi. — F.  L.  M. 

327.  D.  C.  Ziemke,  “Echoes  of  the  Ancient  Gnostic  Heresy,”  LuthQuart  14 
(2,  ’62)  148-157. 

Forty-four  separate  Coptic  books  wrere  discovered  in  1945-46  in  Nag  Ham¬ 
madi  (Chenoboskion)  in  Upper  Egypt,  written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries 
but  copied  from  originals  of  the  second  century.  They  are  the  literary  remains 
of  a  Gnostic  Christian  group.  The  Gnostics  were  a  sect  who,  by  proposing  a 
list  of  standard  Christian  books,  seem  to  have  forced  the  Church  to  settle  upon 
a  canon  of  the  NT.  They  also  produced  rival  gospels,  and  because  of  their 
claim  to  be  the  inheritors  of  Truth  forced  a  crystallization  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Their  chief  doctrine  was  a  claim  to  superior 
knowledge  consisting  of  a  new  anthropology  and  cosmology. 

The  recent  finds,  especially  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
supplement  and  correct  hints  in  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius.  The 
Gospel  of  Truth  is  a  non-historical,  philosophically  oriented  anthropological 
essay  whose  theme  is  that  man’s  dilemma  centers  around  his  finitude  and  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  historical  being.  Christian  ideas  and  personalities  are  introduced 
into  a  theogony  proleptic  of  later  fantasies.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sayings  allegedly  from  Jesus  with  little  historical  narrative.  There 
are  similarities  to  earlier  “lost  sayings  of  Jesus.”  The  sayings  in  Thomas  can 
be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  almost  word-for-word  identity  with  NT  sayings; 
(2)  NT  sayings  with  different  conclusions  and/or  purposes;  (3)  sayings  not 
in  the  NT.  The  discovery  of  these  MSS  reopens  the  question  of  the  NT  canon 
both  historically  and  theologically. — D.  C.  Z.  (Author). 
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Judaism 

328.  E.  J.  Bickerman,  “The  Civic  Prayer  of  Jerusalem,”  HarvTheolRev  55 
(3,  ’62)  163-185. 

“The  essential  result  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  In  five 
sections  (1,  8,  9,  14,  15)  of  Palestinian  recension  of  its  daily  Prayer  (Tefillah), 
the  Synagogue  has  preserved  the  Civic  Prayer  for  Jerusalem,  uttered  in  the 
Temple  by  the  people  after  the  libation  rite  of  the  continuous  sacrifice  (Tamid). 
The  prayer  was  post-exilic,  and  is  first  attested  ca.  200  B.C.  It  was  first  said 
on  festival  days  only,  but  became  a  part  of  the  daily  sacrificial  service  after 
145  B.C. 

“How  and  when  the  Civic  Prayer  of  the  Temple  became  the  Tefillah  of  the 
Synagogue  is  another  question  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  of 
the  author’s  competence.” 

329.  C.  De  Santo,  “The  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  Christian  Gospel.  A 
Survey,”  Interpretation  16  (3,  ’62)  305-310. 

The  Assumption  of  Moses,  originally  written  in  Aramaic,  probably  between 
A.D.  7  and  30,  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  popular  Jewish  hopes  which 
Christians  believe  were  being  partially  realized  at  this  very  time  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  important  factor  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
author  envisions  the  destruction  of  Satan  and  evil  men  (Gentiles,  in  his  opinion) 
before  he  pictures  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  age.  The  coming  of  this  age 
is  described  in  chap.  10  but,  contrary  to  Lagrange,  no  personal  Messiah  is  in¬ 
dicated.  For  it  is  God  himself  and  not  the  Messiah  who  defeats  the  foes  of 
Israel. — J.  J.  C. 

330.  E.  E.  Fabbri,  “El  simbolo  de  la  leche  en  las  Odas  de  Salomon,”  CienFe 
17  (3-4,  ’61)  273-287. 

331.  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  Jr.,  “The  Jewish  Provincial  Assembly,”  Zeit 
NT Wiss  53  (1-2,  ’62)  25-51. 

The  evidence  here  submitted  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  Sanhedrin 
of  the  Gospels  fits  into  a  clearly  defined  pattern.  Its  chief  duty  was  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  maiestas  of  the  Emperor.  In  pursuance  of  that  purpose  it  had  a 
wide  range  of  privileges  and  duties,  most  of  which  were  religious.  As  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  old  assembly  of  the  priest  nobility  it  had  also  jurisdiction  over 
cases  that  concerned  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple.  Hence  to  speak  of  the  NT 
body  as  a  “political  sanhedrin”  is  an  error.  A  further  mistake  has  been  to  seek 
in  the  advisory  councils  of  Hellenistic  kings  analogies  concerning  its  functions 
and  the  choosing  of  its  members.  The  institution  was  new,  a  creation  of  Roman 
administrative  genius.  Finally,  and  of  special  pertinence  for  both  the  trial  of 
Jesus  and  the  impasse  that  precipitated  war  with  Rome,  Messianic  redemption 
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was  negated  by  the  theology  of  the  cult  of  loyalty  to  which  members  of  this 
assembly  appear  to  have  subscribed.  Because  Jesus  confessed  to  a  sense  of 
vocation  as  God’s  agent  of  redemption  He  was  guilty  of  laesa  maiestas  or  blas¬ 
phemy. — J.  Bz. 

332.  H.  Montefiore,  “Sulpicius  Severus  and  Titus’  Council  of  War,”  Historia 
11  (2,  ’62)  156-170. 

In  his  Chronica  2,  30,  6  f.  the  4th-century  Christian  historian  Sulpicius  has 
some  remarks  concerning  Titus’  council  of  war  during  the  final  assault  on 
Jerusalem.  In  claiming  that  Titus  wished  to  destroy  the  Temple,  Sulpicius 
differs  from  Josephus  who  says  that  the  Roman  general  wished  to  spare  it. 
This  difference  from  Josephus  and  stylistic  considerations  are  responsible  for 
the  belief  that  Sulpicius  is  here  citing  almost  verbatim  a  passage  from  the 
lost  books  of  Tacitus’  Historiae. 

Against  this  view  the  following  arguments  can  be  urged.  Stylistic  analysis 
shows  rather  that  Sulpicius  could  have  written  the  passage  which  contains  some 
points  of  style  which  are  unlike  Tacitus.  Moreover,  in  most  of  his  narrative 
concerning  the  Jewish  War,  Sulpicius  agrees  with  Josephus.  The  divergences 
are  explained  if  Sulpicius  in  this  passage  is  following  a  source  which  borrowed 
material  from  Josephus,  and  that  source  would  be  probably  Marcus  Antonius. 
With  regard  to  Titus’  attitude  toward  the  Temple,  it  may  be  that  Josephus 
remains  closer  to  the  words,  while  Sulpicius  portrays  the  real  intent  behind 
the  words.  Since  the  narration  of  Titus’  council  of  war  ends  with  a  Christian 
reflection,  Sulpicius  very  probably  has  made  additions  to  the  episode  in  order  to 
make  it  tally  with  his  conception  of  divine  providence  turning  to  good  the 
Roman  persecution  of  Christianity.  In  fine,  there  are  “good  reasons  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  fragment  of  the  lost  portion  of  Tacitus’ 
Histories  embedded  in  this  passage,  despite  its  general  acceptance  by  scholars  in 
the  past.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  must  be  that  there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for 
holding  Sulpicius  cites  from  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus’  Histories." — J.  J.  C. 

333.  E.  M.  Smallwood,  “High  Priests  and  Politics  in  Roman  Palestine,”  Journ 
TheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  14-34. 

Evidence  from  the  NT  and  Josephus  shows  that  in  the  Roman  period  high 
priests  had  considerable  influence  in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs.  Ap¬ 
pointments  were  no  longer  confined  to  one  family,  although  two  families  pro¬ 
vided  about  one-half  the  number  from  the  time  of  Herod’s  accession  until 
A.D.  66.  The  appointment  and  deposition  of  several  high  priests  are  discussed 
in  detail.  In  the  years  preceding  the  Jewish  War  only  pro-Romans  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  their  pro-Roman  policy  was  merely  a  realistic  policy  and  not  one 
based  on  a  genuine  love  for  Roman  domination.  Appendix  A  gives  a  list  of 
the  high  priests  with  dates  and  references.  Appendix  B  traces  the  family  of 
Boethus,  one  of  the  two  leading  high  priestly  families. — R.  B.  W. 
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334.  Anon.,  “Bibliography :  Biblical  Archaeology  and  New  Testament,”  Rev 
Exp  59  (2,  ’62)  205-213. 

A  list  of  titles  with  brief  evaluations. 

335.  B.  Bagatti,  “II  ‘Tempio  di  Gerusalemme’  dal  II  airVIII  Secolo,”  Biblica 
43  (1,  ’62)  1-21. 

The  writer  re-examines  the  ancient  texts,  such  as  the  accounts  of  pilgrims, 
and  the  scanty  archaeological  data  concerning  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  in 
order  to  shed  some  light  on  the  exact  location  of  the  Temple  area  and  the 
Temple  buildings.  Thence  it  appears  that,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion, 
the  Temple  area  was  not  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  enclosure  but  formed  part  of 
the  city.  The  Temple  buildings  remained  standing,  at  least  in  part,  down  to 
the  seventh  century,  but  the  building  which  was  considered  to  be  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Solomon’s  Temple  was  definitely  destroyed  in  A.D.  362. — P.  P.  S. 

336.  K.  M.  Kenyon,  “Excavations  in  Jerusalem,  1961,”  PalExpQuart  94  (1, 
’62)  72-89. 

The  matter  concerning  the  NT  refers  chiefly  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Probably  Herod  Agrippa  between  A.D.  40  and  44  enlarged  the  city  to  the  south 
by  building  a  wall.  Furthermore,  excavations  conducted  near  the  Lutheran 
Church  indicate  what  might  have  been  the  line  of  the  fosse  outside  the  wall 
which  might  have  been  filled  in  when  that  ruler  built  the  Third  Wall  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century. — J.  J.  C. 

337.  N.  Lohfink,  “Neue  archaologische  Entdeckungen  in  Jerusalem,”  Stint 
Zeit  170  (10,  ’62)  258-268. 

338.  H.  Maisonneuve,  “La  Mer  Morte.  Une  croisiere  a  best,”  BibT err e Saint e 
48  (’62)  6-18. 

A  profusely  illustrated  description  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  with 
special  attention  to  Callirhoe,  the  place  where  Herod  sought  relief  during  his 
final  illness. 

339.  J.  Meyshan,  “A  New  Coin  Type  of  Agrippa  II  and  its  Meaning,”  Isr 
ExpJoum  11  (4,  ’61)  181-183. 

Struck  in  A.D.  89,  this  coin  provides  the  first  clear  proof  that  Agrippa  II, 
king  of  the  Jews,  minted  a  coin  showing  Nike,  goddess  of  Victory,  with  the 
palm-tree  symbol  of  Judaea  in  commemoration  of  the  Roman  victory  over  his 
own  country  and  his  own  people. 

340.  G.  Rinaldi,  “Cesarea  di  Palestina,”  BibOriente  4  (3,  ’62)  100-103. 

A  description  of  the  recent  excavations  at  that  site. 
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341.  M.  F.  Unger,  “Archaeology  and  Paul’s  Campaign  at  Philippi,”  BibSac 
119  (474,  ’62)  150-160. 

342.  L.  Villuendas,  “Situacion  actual  de  los  Santos  Lugares,”  CultBib  18 
(181,  ’61)  369-372. 

Cf.  §  7-147. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

343.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Preparation  in  the  Wilderness.  At  Qumran  and  in  the  New 
Testament,”  Interpretation  16  (3,  ’62)  280-291. 

The  picture  of  personal  piety  found  in  the  Qumran  writings  is  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Israel.  While  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  ascetic  group  of  men  who  believed  that  their  days  were  the  last  days  of 
the  present  age,  we  can  nevertheless  still  learn  from  their  overwhelming  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  the  grace  of  God  and  from  their  unreserved  dedication  to  God. 
“The  difference  between  the  followers  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and  the 
followers  of  Jesus  is  that  the  latter  have  come  to  know  the  perfect  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  as  the  former  could  not.” — J.  J.  C. 

344.  E.  Koffmann,  “Rechtsstellung  und  hierarchische  Struktur  des  yhd  von 
Qumran,”  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  433-442. 

Three  questions  are  here  studied.  (1)  Should  yhd  be  considered  a  legal  con¬ 
cept,  that  is  to  say,  is  the  yhd  of  Qumran  a  juridical  person  which  acts  through 
its  own  proper  organs?  (2)  Does  the  concept  of  yhd  say  anything  typical  about 
the  internal  life  of  the  community;  has  it  any  bearing  on  the  religious  ideal  of 
the  members’  life  and  consequently  has  it  a  theological  character?  (3)  How  is 
the  term  to  be  translated  in  a  way  internationally  comprehensible? 

The  first  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  So  also  is  the  second.  The 
theological  character  of  the  yhd  notion  consists  in  the  contact  or  union  of  the 
members  with  God  through  their  observance  of  the  Law.  Concerning  the  third 
question,  there  are  two  current  interpretations  of  the  term,  communitas  and 
Gemeinde.  The  writer  favors  the  former,  excluding,  however,  any  connection 
with  later  Catholic  monasticism. — P.  P.  S. 

345.  W.  S.  LaSor,  “Historical  Framework.  The  Present  Status  of  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  Study,”  Interpretation  16  (3,  ’62)  259-279. 

“This  article  is  designed  as  a  vade  mecum,  an  effort  to  provide  a  guided 
tour  through  the  literature  concerning  the  Scrolls.” 

346.  J.  F.  Priest,  “Mebaqqer,  Paqid,  and  the  Messiah,”  JournBibLit  81  (1, 
’62)  55-61. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  shift  from  the  expectation  of  two  Messianic 
figures  (IQS  9:11)  to  the  expectation  of  a  single  Messiah  (CD  14:19)  ?  It  is 
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proposed  that  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Qumran  community  corresponded 
to  the  organization  of  ruling  power  in  the  community  itself.  The  two  Messiahs 
have  as  their  prototypes  the  priestly  paqtd  and  the  lay  mebaqqer.  Consequently, 
in  the  coming  eschatological  era,  Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  of  Israel  were  expected. 
But  as  sectarian  life  developed,  the  emphasis  on  a  bipartite  community  dimin¬ 
ished.  Associated  with  this  change  was  the  union  of  previously  shared  authority 
in  a  single  leader,  the  mebaqqer.  Correspondingly,  the  two  Messiahs  fused  into 
a  single  figure. — W.  J.  W. 

347.  H.  H.  Rowley,  “Comparison  and  Contrast.  Qumran  and  the  Early 
Church,”  Interpretation  16  (3,  ’62)  292-304. 

The  debt  of  the  Church  to  Qumran  was  not  a  great  one,  and  the  links  be¬ 
tween  the  sect  and  the  Church  which  can  survive  examination  are  superficial 
and  not  fundamental.  In  particular,  the  theology  of  the  sect  is  poles  asunder 
from  Christian  theology.  In  Qumran’s  teaching  there  is  nothing  comparable 
with  the  place  of  Jesus  in  Christian  thought.  Despite  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  was  not  crucified,  nor  did  his  followers  expect 
that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  to  be  the  Messiah.  “In  all  the  discussion  of 
the  Scrolls  there  has  been  too  much  reading  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Qumran  texts,  thus  creating  an  illusory  similarity  where  none  appears,  while 
at  the  same  time  eyes  have  been  closed  to  patent  differences.” — J.  J.  C. 

348.  P.  Suitbertus,  “De  Qumranensium  virorum  regimine,”  Ephemerides  Car- 
meliticae  12  (2,  ’61)  401-418. 

The  structure  of  the  community  was  somewhat  democratic,  the  authority 
residing  in  the  hands  of  all  and  being  exercised  by  all.  Yet  there  were  class 
divisions  and  certain  officials  in  the  group.  Some  points,  however,  remain  un¬ 
clear  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  scrolls. 

— J.  J.  C. 

' 

349.  R.  R.  Williams,  “An  Early  Coin  from  Qumran,”  NTStud  8  (4,  ’62) 

334-335.  j 

In  April  1961  the  author  found  at  Qumran  a  small  bronze  coin  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.).  Possibly  the  coin  was  carried  by  one  of  the  Hasidim 
who  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  avoid  the  Hellenization  being  introduced  by 
Antiochus. — J.  J.  C. 

Qumran,  cf.  §§  7-125,  7-233. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

NT  A  5(1,  ’60)  p.  85  contains  the  list  of  journals  which  are  regularly  scanned  for 
reviews  to  be  abstracted. 

If  reviews  of  the  book  have  been  already  summarized,  a  reference  is  given  after  the 
title  of  the  book.  But  the  reference  is  only  to  the  review  or  reviews  abstracted  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  NT  A. 

INTRODUCTION 

J.  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (New  York — London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961),  x  and  313  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-956r — 959r.] 

350r.  T.  Boman,  TlieolLitZeit  8 7  (4,  ’62)  262-265. 

In  his  attack  upon  the  basic  principles  of  Kittel’s  Worterbuch  B  throws  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath.  For  his  own  part  B  proceeds  without  critically  exam¬ 
ining  his  own  principles,  as  if  they  alone  were  scientifically  acceptable.  The 
basis  for  his  study  is  linguistics  ( formallogische  Linguistik).  Unfortunately 
the  English  term  “linguistics”  embraces  philology  as  well  as  linguistics,  and 
only  at  the  end  of  the  volume  does  B  seem  awTare  that  there  is  an  alternative 
to  his  own  general  interpretation,  namely,  recent  studies  based  upon  W.  V. 
Humboldt’s  work. 

B  correctly  finds  fault  with  some  theologians  who  rashly  contrast  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  consider  Hebrew  a  more  sacred  language.  These  persons  forget 
that  true  and  false  prophets  spoke  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  Greek  of  the  NT 
fittingly  expressed  God’s  revelation.  A  perfect  instrument  is  good  to  have,  but 
the  difference  lies  in  the  one  using  it,  a  genius  or  a  fool. — J.  J.  C. 

351r.  R.  M.  Grant,  JournRel  42  (2,  ’62)  133-134. 

B  is  correct  in  maintaining  (against  T.  Boman  and  the  general  principles 
of  the  Theologisches  Worterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament )  that  “‘the  real 
bearer  of  the  theological  statement  is  the  large  complex  like  the  sentence,  in 
which  are  used  words  having  a  certain  semantic  function  and  various  morpho¬ 
logical  and  syntactic  mechanisms’  (p.  265).”  B’s  attacks  upon  the  use  of  Greek 
etymology  to  explain  Greek  words  are  timely,  and  he  easily  shows  the  logical 
fallacies  inherent  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  For  instance,  when  the 
LXX  uses  a  word  to  translate  two  or  three  Hebrew  words,  there  is  no  logical 
necessity  to  conclude  “either  that  (1)  the  Greek  word  carries  overtones  from 
any  or  all  of  its  Hebrew  equivalents,  or  (2)  a  New  Testament  writer  using 
the  Greek  word  necessarily  had  any  of  the  Hebrew  meanings  in  mind.” — 
R.  J.  D. 

352r.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  NT  Stud  8  (3,  ’62)  282-283. 

In  his  attack  on  the  so-called  “biblical  theology”  school,  B  makes  criticisms 
of  the  most  fundamental  character.  In  questioning  the  presumption  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  filled  some  Greek  words  with  a  new  concept,  he  questions  the  very 
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linguistic  philosophy  behind  Kittel’s  W orterbuch.  But  B’s  attack  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  part  of  the  trouble  may  arise  from  a  wrong  use  of  Kittel, 
or  from  neglecting  the  fact  that  “Kittel  provides  a  guide  to  the  material  which 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  and  not  instead  of  other  lexicons  for  the 
fuller  understanding  of  the  text.”  The  importance  of  this  book  comes  from  the 
questions  it  raises  and  the  faults  and  fallacies  it  exposes;  its  most  serious 
defect  is  that  it  is  so  largely  negative.  B  has  done  little  to  show  us  a  more 
excellent  way. — R.  J.  D. 


W.  Bauer,  Griechisch-Deutsches  W orterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  N.  T.  und 
der  ubrigen  urchristlichen  Literatur.  Lieferungen  1-2,  A-diegeiro  (5th  rev. 
ed. ;  Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1957),  xv  and  384  pp. 

353r.  M.  Zerwick,  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  471-472. 

The  fourth  edition  was  reviewed  extensively  in  Biblica  31  (4,  ’50)  520-522. 
The  unquestioned  merits  of  B’s  work  were  there  pointed  out  along  with  a  few 
weaknesses.  In  the  first  two  fascicles  of  the  fifth  edition  the  reviewer  found 
no  more  than  14  bibliographical  references  from  the  1950’s.  The  bibliographical 
material  badly  needs  overhauling,  replacing  the  old  with  new  items,  and  with 
more  attention  given  to  exegetical  literature.  It  appears  that  the  changes  in 
the  fifth  edition  largely  concern  supplementary  material  which  increases  the 
two  fascicles  by  34  columns. — F.  L.  M. 


G.  Baum,  The  Jews  and  the  Gospel.  A  Re-examination  of  the  New  Testament 
(Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1961),  viii  and  288  pp. 

354r.  J.  E.  Bruns,  TheolStud  23  (2,  ’62)  283-286. 

B  maintains  that  any  attempt  to  base  anti-Semitism  on  the  NT  involves  a 
distortion  of  genuine  meaning.  His  thorough  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  parables 
which  contain  an  outright  rejection  of  the  Jewish  people  is  commendable.  But 
he  is  most  effective  in  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  his  bril¬ 
liant  exposition  of  the  Johannine  method,  and  in  analyzing  the  radical  cause 
for  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  as  given  by  Luke  and  Paul.  There  is,  however, 
room  for  some  disagreement.  Thus  B  may  have  grounds  for  arguing  that 
Israel’s  apostasy  is  in  no  way  predicted  or  expected  in  the  first  Gospel,  but 
he  is  mistaken  in  denying  that  Mt  23:39  is  a  prophecy  of  Israel’s  ultimate 
conversion.  In  view  of  the  ecumenical  encounter,  B  rightly  points  out  “a  fact 
most  Catholics  fail  to  realize:  ‘the  Judaism  of  modern  times  is  not  simply  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament’  but  a  faith  which  holds  the  wisdom  of  the 
Talmud  in  as  much  reverence  as  we  do  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.” — 
R.  F.  T. 
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T.  Boman,  Hebrew  Thought  Compared  with  Greek,  trans.  J.  L.  Moreau,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1961), 
224  pp.  [See  also  §  6-971r.] 

355r.  R.  C.  Dentan,  Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  205-207. 

This  is  a  work  of  seminal  importance.  “Set  forth  in  its  broadest  outline, 
Boman’s  analysis  of  the  contrasting  thought-world  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
is  undoubtedly  valid/’  However,  while  his  comparisons  of  the  OT  and  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are  accurate,  he  has  not  established  with 
certainty  that  the  characteristics  he  discovers  are  innate  in  the  races  to  which 
he  attributes  them.  The  modes  of  thinking  of  a  race  or  culture  may  indeed 
be  inherent,  but  they  may  just  as  well  be  the  product  of  historical  accident. 
Numerous  other  points  in  the  book  are  similarly  open  to  other  interpretations 
than  those  given  by  B.  Further,  B  is  not  quite  convincing  in  his  attempts  to 
rebut  the  criticism  that  much  of  what  he  regards  as  peculiarly  Hebrew  is 
merely  a  relic  of  a  more  primitive  type  of  speaking  and  thinking.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  then,  readers  should  be  careful  to  take  this  book  as  a  “profoundly  sug¬ 
gestive,  though  highly  individualistic,  essay,”  rather  than  as  a  final  authoritative 
statement. — R.  J.  D. 


The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament  (London  and  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961),  xiv  and  447  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-964r — 967r.] 

356r.  E.  C.  Colwell,  “The  English  Bible,”  RelLife  31  (2,  ’62)  294-302, 
esp.  297-302. 

Certain  specific  concepts  of  good  English  prose  style  seem  to  have  been 
ruthlessly  imposed  on  the  NEB  translators.  (1)  The  rule  of  short  sentences 
was  helpful,  particularly  in  the  narrative  passages.  But  occasionally,  as  in 
Lk  2:16,  it  is  a  hindrance.  (2)  The  rule  against  repetition  is  applied  with  a 
rigor  that  distorts  the  NT.  (3)  In  the  pursuit  of  fresh,  contemporary  idiom, 
the  omission  of  “biblicisms,”  now  a  commonplace,  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 
The  resulting  translation  is  so  free  that  it  is  almost  a  paraphrase.  (4) 
Idiomatic  style  has  not  been  attained  throughout;  the  better  translation  is 
often  relegated  to  the  margin  (cf.  Rom  1:4;  Gal  2:6;  3:2;  3:19;  4:13;  6:1; 
Mt  23:38).  Professor  Dodd  says  that  the  translators  relied  on  the  two  criteria 
used  by  the  RSV  to  select  an  underlying  text,  but  an  examination  reveals  the 
disappointing  fact  that  the  NEB  prefers  the  unreliable  Textus  Receptus  or 
other  sources  to  Westcott  and  Hort  far  more  than  does  the  RSV.  Thus,  the 
NEB’s  best  function  will  be  to  stimulate  Bible  study  rather  than  be  used  itself 
for  serious  study. — R.  J.  D. 
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B.  Ramm,  Special  Revelation  and  the  Word  of  God  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1961),  220  pp. 

357r.  J.  Murray,  WestTheolJourn  24  (2,  ’62)  205-209. 

The  perspectives  opened  in  this  volume  are  manifold  and  the  direction 
mapped  out  in  many  areas  eminently  sound.  Especially  commendable  is  R’s 
study  of  modalities  of  special  revelation.  Still  one  cannot  suppress  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  book  attempts  too  much  in  such  limited  space,  and  that  the 
multiplicity  of  perspectives  and  the  wide  range  of  literature  alluded  to  require 
either  more  mature  reflection  or  expanded  critical  discussion.  There  is  a  lack 
of  precision  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  a  failure  to  do  justice  to  the 
intrinsic  power  and  authority  of  Scripture  apart  from  the  inward  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  erroneous  exegesis  with  reference  to  2  Cor  3,  and  an  over¬ 
simplified  indictment  of  fundamentalism. — A.  M.  DeA. 


J.  D.  Smart,  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1961),  317  pp. 

358r.  H.  Graham,  AnglTheolRev  44  (3,  ’62)  316-319. 

This  prolegomena  to  biblical  theology  is  valuable  in  showing  how  historical 
and  theological  interpretation,  exegesis  and  exposition,  are  mutually  inter¬ 
dependent.  S  interprets  the  Scriptures  through  the  promise-fulfillment  dialectic. 
Although  the  study  is  “an  exceedingly  useful  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
interpretation,”  several  weaknesses  mar  its  over-all  effectiveness.  “Scholars  are 
criticised  on  the  basis  of  a  quite  inadequate  representation  of  their  views.” 
Joined  to  a  certain  imprecision  of  language  is  the  occasional  lapse  into 
“emotive-conative  language.”  “In  brief,  he  tends  to  overstate  the  virtues  of 
what  he  espouses  and  to  do  less  than  justice  to  alternatives.” — M.  A.  F. 


V.  Taylor,  The  Text  of  the  Nezv  Testament.  A  Short  Introduction  (London: 
Macmillan,  1961),  xii  and  113  pp.  [See  also  §  6-970r.] 

359r.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  JournTheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  137-140. 

Not  only  does  this  work  add  nothing  to  the  many  elementary  primers  we 
already  possess,  it  “falls  far  short  of  them,  particularly  of  the  little  masterpiece 
of  Ivirsopp  Lake  .  .  .  .”  Much  of  T’s  material  is  derived  at  second  hand  and 
he  seems  to  show  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  problems  he  has 
undertaken  to  outline.  In  textual  theory,  T  chiefly  summarizes  Hort  and 
Streeter — accurately  enough,  but  without  showing  the  student  where  he  should  , 
dissent  from  these  views  and  why.  T  concludes  with  a  series  of  notes  on  32 
select  passages.  Unfortunately  these  are  not  the  best  passages  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  recovering  the  original  text.  In  spite  of  his  claims  to  objectivity, 
“he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  subjective  and  to  have  no  acquaintance  with 
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the  application  of  the  genealogical  method,  with  the  principle  that  knowledge 
of  documents  should  precede  final  judgements  of  readings,  and  with  the 
attempts  of  several  scholars  in  recent  years  to  achieve  objective  standards  in 
eclectic  criticism.”  It  is  regrettable  that  so  misleading  and  deficient  a  hand¬ 
book  should  ever  have  been  published. — R.  J.  D. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

P.  Althaus,  Das  sogennante  Kerygma  und  der  historische  Jesus  (Gutersloh: 
Gerd  Mohn,  1958),  52  pp.  [See  also  §  5-868r.] 

360r.  B.  Gherardini,  Divinitas  6  (2,  ’62)  257-259. 

[In  this  issue  of  Divinitas,  pp.  259-313,  G  presents  an  Italian  translation 
of  A’s  book  under  the  title  “II  cosidetto  kerygma  e  il  Gesu  della  storia.  Per 
una  critica  deirodierna  Teologia  del  kerygma.”  The  translation  is  introduced 
by  the  following  review.] 

A  disproves  the  theories  of  Bultmann  and  other  writers  who  on  rationalistic 
principles  reject  what  is  supernatural  and  consider  it  to  be  not  historical. 
Whatever  is  true  in  this  new  criticism  is  not  the  discovery  of  these  men ;  the 
elements  are  already  found  in  the  NT.  In  this  way  A  vindicates  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  Blinzler,  Der  Process  Jesu.  Das  judische  und  das  romische  Verfahren 
gegen  Jesus  Christus  auf  Grund  der  dltesten  Zeugnisse  dargestellt  und  beur- 
teilt  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Regensburg:  Pustet,  1960),  375  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-982r — 
983r.] 

361r.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “Deux  livres  recents  sur  le  proces  de  Jesus,”  Biblica 
43  (1,  ’62)  87-93,  esp.  87-90. 

The  third  and  considerably  expanded  edition  of  B’s  work,  written  with 
astonishing  erudition  and  great  precision,  is  indispensable  for  the  study  of 
its  subject.  However,  several  aspects  of  it  can  be  challenged.  One  may,  e.g., 
call  into  question  the  method  of  reconstruction  of  the  historical  sequence  of 
the  trial  which  takes  as  its  basis  the  absolute  priority  of  Mark. — E.  J.  K. 


I.  M.  Robinson,  Keryqma  und  historischer  Jesus  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  1960),  192  pp. 

- .  Le  kerygme  de  Veglise  et  le  Jesus  de  Vliistoire,  trans.  E.  de  Peyer, 

Nouvelle  serie  theologique  11  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1961),  156  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-993r — 994r.] 

362r.  B.  Brinkmann,  Scholastik  37  (1,  ’62)  128-132. 

In  the  historical  introduction  of  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  modern 
discussion  of  the  historical  Jesus,  R  fails  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
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work  of  Catholic  authors,  especially  of  L.  Malevez.  One  should  realize  that 
(1)  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  cannot  be  given  a  final  solution  merely 
by  internal  criteria  partly  conditioned  by  a  preconceived  notion;  the  apostolic 
tradition  with  its  witnesses  is  also  needed.  (2)  Neither  can  literary  and  form- 
criticism  be  extended  to  solve  questions  of  historicity,  for  this  is  not  necessarily 
bound  to  the  literary  form.  R  has  become  aware  of  these  two  points  and  has 
thereby  become  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  conclusions.  The  French 
translation  is  tolerably  accurate,  but  not  entirely  reliable.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  translating  concepts  borrowed  from  the  existential 
philosophy  of  Heidegger. — R.  J.  D. 


P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus ,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-986r — 988r.] 

363r.  P.  Benoit,  RevBih  68  (4,  ’61)  593-599. 

In  W’s  investigation,  critical  sense  and  imagination,  two  necessary  qualities, 
have  not  always  been  counterbalanced.  W  furnishes  many  profitable  remarks 
but  one  must  beware  of  accepting  his  conclusions  too  quickly.  W’s  arguments 
simply  do  not  prove  his  thesis. — E.  J.  K. 

364r.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “Deux  livres  recents  sur  le  proces  de  Jesus,”  Biblica 
43  (1,  ’62)  87-93,  esp.  90-93. 

The  study  of  W  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  J.  Blinzler  [see  above 
§  7-361r].  Arbitrary  in  his  selection  of  authorities,  W  passes  over  in  silence 
a  number  of  viewpoints  which  differ  from  his  own.  He  commits  the  error  of 
concluding  that  the  narratives  are  not  historical  because  a  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  is  reflected.  While  W’s  book  is  an  important  contribution,  he  does 
not  establish  his  thesis. — E.  J.  K. 

365r.  H.  van  Oyen,  “Nieuw  onderzoek  over  het  proces  van  Jezus  [A  New 
Study  on  the  Trial  of  Jesus],  Kerk  en  Theologie  12  (4,  ’61)  233-240. 

W’s  book  is  an  important  scholarly  contribution  to  the  question.  The  validity 
of  his  main  conclusions,  however,  seem  doubtful,  because  he  starts  from  the 
false  assumption  that  Jesus  never  claimed  any  Messianic  title  or  function. 
It  cannot  be  denied  on  historical  grounds  that  Jesus  did  claim  for  Himself 
the  title  and  function  of  the  Son  of  Man. — P.  L.  A. 

366r.  P.  Zerafa,  Angelicum  38  (3-4,  ’61)  455-458. 

W  is  correct  in  claiming  that  the  history  of  the  trial  cannot  be  reconstructed 
from  the  gospel  data  alone.  However,  two  unwarranted  postulates  underlie 
his  own  development:  (1)  that  the  Gospels  have  no  historical  value  as  biog¬ 
raphy  but  are  explanations  of  the  Church  to  win  Roman  good  will;  (2)  that 
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the  trial  is  imputed  to  Jewish  authorities  to  play  down  the  Roman  role.  Further¬ 
more,  W  claims  that  the  Roman  authorities  interpreted  Christian  eschatology 
as  disloyalty  and,  not  distinguishing  between  Jews  and  Christians,  punished 
both  for  this  belief.  But  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that 
any  eschatology  was  at  the  roots  of  the  clashes  between  Romans  and  Jews. — 
J.  D.  M. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

H.  Baltensweiler,  Die  V erklarung  Jesu.  Historisches  Ereignis  und  synop- 
tische  Berichte,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments 
33  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1959),  150  pp. 

367r.  J.  Gnilka,  BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62)  140-142. 

B’s  claim  that  the  original  Transfiguration  event  involved  a  Messianic 
temptation  and  concerned  only  Jesus  personally  and  not  the  disciples  is  not 
convincing.  If  the  disciples  were  only  marginal  to  the  incident,  why  then  did 
Jesus  take  them  up  the  mountain  with  Him?  No  temptation  is  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  the  attempt  to  prove  one  by  invoking  an  analogy  with  Gethsemane 
does  not  succeed.  Though  B’s  main  contention  is  not  valid,  many  of  his  com¬ 
ments  shed  light  on  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  Synoptics. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  Kallas,  The  Significance  of  the  Synoptic  Miracles ,  S.  P.  C.  K.  Biblical 
Monographs  2  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1961),  viii  and  118  pp. 

368r.  G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  87  (6,  ’62)  422-423. 

K  correctly  maintains  that  Jesus’  miracles  (at  least  the  cures  and  exorcisms) 
should  be  understood  from  His  proclamation  of  God’s  kingship.  The  miracles 
are  its  anticipated  fulfillment  and  consequently  are  a  victory  over  the  powers 
hostile  to  God.  But  K  carries  the  idea  too  far.  He  frequently  asserts  that  Satan 
has  stolen  the  world  from  God,  and  this  statement  is  made  the  key  for  the 
understanding  of  almost  all  of  Jesus’  work  (e.g.,  the  fig  tree  was  barren 
because  of  demoniac  powers).  Other  points  also  may  be  questioned:  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Jesus’  understanding  of  His  divinity  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  temptations;  the  identification  of  the  figure  in  Dan  8:15; 
10:19  with  the  Son  of  Man.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  biblical  theology  and  Religionsgeschichte . — J.  J.  C. 


H.  E.  Todt,  Der  Menschensohn  in  der  synoptischen  Uberlieferung  (Giitersloh; 
Gerd  Mohn,  1959),  331  pp.  [See  also  §  6-346r.] 

369r.  A.  Vogtle,  BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62)  135-138. 

The  treatment  is  one-sided  because  T  considers  that  the  Son  of  Man  con¬ 
cept  was  entirely  transcendent  and  future;  sayings,  therefore,  which  refer  to 
the  Son  of  Man  upon  earth  are  for  that  simple  reason  considered  unauthentic. 
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It  is  claimed  that,  although  Jesus  used  the  term,  the  relation  between  Himself 
and  the  Son  of  Man  was  a  question  left  for  the  Church  to  decide  since  He 
Himself  apparently  never  faced  the  problem.  This  solution  solves  one  difficulty 
by  recourse  to  another.  The  reader  gains  the  impression  that  T  has  formed 
an  abstract  picture  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  one  who  is  entirely  transcendent 
and  who  will  not  exercise  any  eschatological  function  such  as  judging  the 
world.  In  discussing  Lk  12:8  f.  T  glosses  over  the  negative  part,  the  denial 
upon  earth  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  com¬ 
plex  problem. — J.  J.  C. 


F.  V.  Filson,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew,  Black’s  New  Testament 
Commentaries  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  1960),  vii  and  319  pp.  [See  also 
§§  6-997r — 998r.] 

370r.  P.  Nepper-Christensen,  TheolLitZeit  87  (2,  ’62)  114-115. 

Though  a  commentary  of  319  pp.,  which  also  contains  a  translation  of  the 
text,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  present  work  does  not  fulfill  what  one — 
justifiably — expects  in  such  a  work,  nor  does  the  author  place  any  great 
demands  on  his  reader.  Many  problems  are  unsatisfactorily  treated,  many 
judgments  are  superficial,  many  questions  are  provided  with  no  explanation 
or  solution,  and  often  opinions  are  presented  where  proofs  are  necessary.  For 
example,  F  simply  states  that  Matthew  which,  according  to  him,  was  intended 
originally  for  Jewish-Christians,  was  taken  over  from  the  Gentile  Christian 
community.  His  remark  that  it  must  have  come  from  “a  Jewish-Christian 
circle  friendly  to  neighboring  Gentile  Christians”  (p.  14)  cannot  possibly 
be  accepted  as  an  argument.  And  when  F  says  that  Jesus  “disregarded  cere¬ 
monial  rules,”  he  has  no  answer  for  Jesus’  command  to  the  lepers  to  show 
themselves  to  the  priests.  Moreover,  F  does  not  generally  indicate  his  position 
as  to  how  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  understands  the  event  it  reports.  In  summary, 
the  commentary  does  not  give  the  impression  of  having  been  properly  worked 
through;  F  has,  perhaps  due  to  lack  of  time,  sent  the  work  to  the  press  too 
early. — E.  J.  E. 

371r.  P.  Parker,  J ournBibLit  81  (1,  ’62)  80-83. 

Although  he  writes  for  ministers  and  lay  biblical  students,  F’s  treatment  of 
the  Infancy,  Transfiguration  and  Resurrection  stories  may  puzzle  this  audience 
since  he  never  really  says  whether  or  not  he  finds  any  history  in  these  accounts. 
Brevity  lessens  the  value  of  his  treatment  of  textual  problems  (notably  the 
“neutral”  text),  the  Messianic  character  of  the  temptations,  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  milieu.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  Q,  but  little  is  said  about  other 
material  used  by  Matthew.  F  tends  to  attribute  to  Matthew  ideas  that  may 
have  come  from  his  sources.  “How  do  we  knoiv,  for  example,  that  the  five 
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‘books’  of  Matthew  were  the  compiler’s  own  construction?”  Finally,  the 
kingdom  is  mistakenly  treated  in  the  commentary  as  present  and  developing 
rather  than  as  future  and  cataclysmic. — J.  D.  M. 


J.  C.  Doudna,  The  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Philadelphia:  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  1961),  139  pp. 

372r.  R.  A.  Kraft,  Gnomon  34  (3,  ’62)  307-308. 

This  monograph  has  some  value  as  a  select  grammar  of  “Markan”  Greek. 
Its  treatment  of  some  details  is  also  instructive.  However,  there  are  no  indexes 
and  the  organization  of  the  book  is  poor.  But  worst  of  all,  D’s  references  to 
relevant  literature  published  since  the  1930’s  are  so  few  that  he  makes  little 
contribution  to  the  study  of  NT  and  Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  1960’s. — R.  J.  D. 


H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit.  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Lukas , 
Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie  17  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1960),  viii  and  241  pp.  [See  also  §  5-887r.] 

373r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  6(1,  ’62)  146-147. 

C  contrasts  too  sharply  the  age  of  the  Church  and  the  age  of  Jesus.  Further¬ 
more,  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  in  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
does  not  only  refer  to  the  future  kingdom;  it  also  means  the  present  power 
of  the  kingdom.  In  interpreting  Lk  22:28  as  excluding  or  minimizing  earlier 
peirasmoi,  C  neglects  the  force  of  the  perfect  diamemenekotes .  Without  doubt, 
the  book  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  Luke’s  theology.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  common  tradition,  and  the  Lukan 
theologoumena  may  represent  the  theology  not  only  of  Luke  but  also  of  a  large 
group  in  the  early  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

H.  Conzelmann,  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  trans.  G.  Buswell  (New  York: 
Harper,  1960;  London:  Faber  &  Faber),  255  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-1003r — 1004r.] 

374r.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Interpretation  16  (2,  ’62)  193-196. 

C  has  failed  to  substantiate  completely  the  following  theses  central  to  his 
book:  (1)  that  Luke  presented  Jesus’  ministry  in  three  stages,  each  introduced 
by  initial  epiphany  scenes  (Baptism,  Transfiguration,  Triumphal  Entry),  and 
each  of  which  indicated  a  Christological  meaning  and  a  stage  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  development  of  Jesus’  understanding  of  Himself;  (2)  that  there  is  a 
“border”  character  for  the  Jordan  and  the  lake;  (3)  that  “Luke’s  attitude 
toward  the  Baptist  was  motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  avoid  eschatological 
implications.”  In  his  treatment  of  the  Baptist,  Luke  seems  to  be  more  “synoptic” 
and  less  “Lukan”  than  Conzelmann  has  presented  him. — R.  J.  D. 
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A.  Guilding,  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Worship.  A  study  of  the  relation 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel  to  the  ancient  Jewish  lectionary  system  (Oxford:  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  1960;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press),  247  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-1006r.] 

375r.  M.  Barth,  JournRel  42  (1,  ’62)  65-66. 

Both  for  method  and  achievement,  G’s  book  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  work  of  H.  Odeberg,  W.  Bauer,  R.  Bultmann,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  O.  Cull- 
mann.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  relating  them  to  the  three-year  cycle  of 
synagogal  reading.  Since  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  all  delivered  in  syna¬ 
gogues  or  in  the  Temple,  each  theme  of  the  Johannine  discourse  amplifies  or 
discusses  a  theme  from  one  of  the  Scripture  readings  which  might  have  been 
read  on  the  festival  or  in  the  season  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the  discourse. 
The  weakness  of  this  thesis  lies  in  the  lack  of  solid  pre-Christian  evidence 
of  the  triennial  lecture  cycles  which  form  the  presupposition  for  the  whole 
work.  But  the  importance  of  the  work  in  directing  the  interpreter  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  OT  is  unmistakable.  The  imagery,  the  themes,  and  even 
the  sequence  of  the  Johannine  discourses  are  vastly  illuminated  by  reference 
to  the  OT  texts  and  to  Jewish  interpretations. — T.  J.  L. 

376r.  M.-L.  Boismard,  RevBib  68  (4,  ’61)  599-602. 

Literary  contacts  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  ancient  Jewish  lection¬ 
ary  system  seem  undeniable.  From  this  point  of  view  the  work  of  G  illuminates 
a  number  of  theological  and  literary  relations  between  the  OT  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  seems  difficult  to  admit,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  structured  on  these  synagogue  lessons;  or,  at  least,  the  arguments 
advanced  on  behalf  of  this  thesis  are  not  convincing. — E.  J.  K. 

377r.  E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  86  (9,  ’61)  670-672. 

The  specific  value  of  this  work  lies  in  its  thorough  investigation  into  assign¬ 
ing  a  given  pericope  to  certain  feasts  and  Sabbaths.  But  there  are  serious 
faults  in  each  of  the  three  major  steps  of  G’s  central  thesis.  (1)  There  is  little 
direct  evidence  for  her  contention  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  the  OT  text  (Law, 
Prophets,  Psalms)  was  divided  into  a  three-year  cycle  for  use  on  feasts  and 
Sabbaths ;  and  it  is  also  quite  unlikely  that  the  Pentateuch  was  also  thus 
divided.  (2)  To  show  how  the  teachings  and  parables  of  Jesus  were  occasioned 
by  certain  readings  in  the  three-year  cycle,  G  uses  criteria  so  broad  that  her 
method  could  be  used  to  bring  any  text  into  relation  with  any  other  text. 
(3)  G’s  claim  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  Christian  commentary  on  the 
three-year  cycle  is  very  weak  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jn  6:25-29  is  the  only 
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preaching  Jesus  does  in  a  synagogue.  Lastly,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Evangelist’s 
presumed  liturgical  interest,  she  would  explain  some  vivid  details  which  have 
been  interpreted  as  betraying  the  hand  of  an  eyewitness.  Her  arguments  for 
this  position,  however,  do  not  bear  close  examination. — W.  J.  H. 


D.  E.  Holwerda,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
A  Critique  of  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Present  Eschatology  (Kampen:  Kok,  1959), 
xiii  and  141  pp. 

378r.  R.  Bultmann,  “Zur  Interpretation  des  Johannesevangeliums,”  Theol 
LitZeit  87  (1,  ’62)  5-8. 

In  his  presentation  which  is  neither  original  nor  new,  H  defends  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  Johannine  eschatology.  The  principal  fault  he  finds  with  my 
position  is  that  I  deny  the  idea  of  Heilsgeschichte  in  John  because  my  inter¬ 
pretation  is  based  on  dogmatic  and  not  exegetical  grounds.  The  reply  to  this 
charge  lies  in  the  exegesis  of  my  commentary.  I  do  not  deny  to  the  apostles 
all  heilsgeschichtlich  significance  since  there  were  eyewitnesses  (Jn  1:14) 
whose  testimony  was  handed  on  by  tradition.  I  cannot,  therefore,  understand 
how  H  speaks  of  my  attitude  to  history  as  bordering  “on  mysticism,  be  it  of 
an  existential  kind.”  Nor  can  I  see  how,  if  he  has  read  my  interpretation  of 
Jn  17:20-23,  he  can  discover  in  me  “existentialists  individualism.”  Such  a 
statement  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  not  understood  the  meaning  of  existence 
and  existential,  and  that  he  equates  existential  self-understanding  with  sub¬ 
jectivism. — J.  J.  C. 

_ 

A.  Kragerud,  Der  Lieblingsj linger  im  J ohanne Sevang elium.  Ein  exegetischer 
Versuch  (Oslo:  Osloer-Universitatsverlag,  1959),  150  pp.  [See  also  §  6-1007r.] 

379r.  J.  N.  Sanders,  JournTheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  144-146. 

Although  he  is  attempting  to  present  a  new  understanding  of  the  figure  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  K  unaccountably  prescinds  from  all  external  evidence  for 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospel.  Further,  the  mass  of  footnotes,  lack  of  index, 
uninformative  table  of  contents  and  excessively  involved  style  make  for  difficult 
reading.  However,  K  correctly  sees  that  the  Johannine  corpus  presents  a  single 
complex  problem  which  must  be  solved  as  a  whole.  To  his  merit,  he  offers 
a  consistent  solution  of  the  whole  problem  in  chapters  5  and  6,  but  this  solu¬ 
tion  “leaves  some  important  questions  open.  In  particular,  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  bear  witness  not  to  ‘mystical’  but  to  historical 
truth,  and  it  may  be  that  an  alternative  solution  is  possible,  without  dismissing 
this  claim.” — R.  J.  D. 
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G.  H.  C.  MacGregor  and  A.  Q.  Morton,  The  Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961),  135  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-620r — 621r.] 

380r.  E.  Haenchen,  “Statistische  Erforschung  des  Neuen  Testaments?” 
TheolLitZeit  87  (7,  ’62)  487-498. 

The  treatment  of  John  is  based  upon  Morton’s  general  theory  set  forth  in 
‘‘The  Structure  of  the  New  Testament,”  Science  News  43  (1957)  19-30. 
There  he  sought  to  determine  the  normal  number  of  letters  to  a  line  in  ancient 
MSS  and  the  normal  number  of  lines  to  a  page.  He  also  made  use  of  two 
hypotheses:  first,  that  all  the  NT  letters  and  Gospels  were  from  the  very 
beginning  written  upon  ready-bound  papyrus  codices;  secondly,  that  papyrus 
was  so  expensive  that  a  writer  would  trim  his  text  to  fit  it  to  the  purchased 
codex.  However,  the  Beatty  and  Bodmer  Papyri  of  John  show  how  little  one 
can  speak  of  a  normal  line  or  a  normal  page.  In  addition,  recent  papyrus  dis¬ 
coveries  would  rule  out  Morton’s  two  hypotheses  and  the  conclusions  based 
upon  them. 

In  applying  his  principles  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Morton  believes  that  the 
“editor”  was  a  copyist  who  at  regular  intervals  inserted  into  the  original 
Gospel  (J1)  large  sections  from  a  second  source  (J2).  These  blocks  should  in 
theory  occur  after  the  restored  columns  24,  48,  72,  96,  120  and  144.  But  they 
would  in  fact  be  found  after  columns  24,  48,  80,  96,  124  and  14 3.  Furthermore, 
we  are  given  no  indication  why  the  copyist  ever  wanted  to  insert  this  second 
source  into  the  original  Gospel,  nor  do  the  authors  seem  concerned  with  the 
question  of  just  what  this  second  source  was.  Therefore,  before  we  take  refuge 
in  questionable  measuring  of  columns  which  an  editor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  supposed  to  have  employed,  it  would  be  better  to  turn  to  the  solid  exegetical 
work  on  John  that  has  appeared  in  the  last  decades. — R.  J.  B. 


S.  Schulz,  Komposition  und  Herkunft  der  J ohanneischen  Reden.  Beitrage 
zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  5  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer, 
1960),  xi  and  213  pp. 

381r.  E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  87  (3,  ’62)  209. 

According  to  S  a  fellowship  ( habiru ),  formed  from  various  sectarian  groups 
(Baptist,  apocalyptic,  early  Mandaean,  Qumran),  was  responsible  for  the 
discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  fellowship,  he  claims,  existed  from  the 
beginning  alongside  the  community  which  gave  us  the  Synoptic  tradition.  This 
thesis  subordinates  the  Evangelist  to  the  tradition  of  this  hypothetical  fellow¬ 
ship.  That  the  Johannine  tradition  shows  signs  of  evolution  is  not  considered, 
although  this  consideration  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  Johannine 
fellowship  was  from  the  beginning  independent  of  the  community  which  found 
its  expression  in  the  Synoptics.  Instead  of  the  composition  and  origin  of  the 
Johannine  discourses,  S  treats  rather  the  rcligionsgeschichtlich  origin  of  the 
material  used  by  John. — J.  J.  C. 
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W.  Thusing,  Die  Erhohung  und  V erherrlichung  Jesn  im  Johannesevangelium, 
Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen  21,  1-2  (Munster:  Aschendorfif,  1960),  xiii 
and  303  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-894r — 895r.] 

382r.  R.  Bultmann,  “Zur  Interpretation  des  Johannesevangeliums,”  Theol 
LitZeit  87  (1,  ’62)  1-5. 

In  general,  problems  of  literary  criticism  are  overlooked,  and  the  Gospel’s 
place  in  religious  history  is  not  adequately  treated.  T’s  concern  is  with  the 
relation  of  the  earthly  Jesus  to  the  glorified.  The  “lifting  up”  of  Jesus  in  the 
crucifixion  means  that  Jesus  now  reigns  inasmuch  as  He  exercises  His  king- 
ship,  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  Calvary.  Thus  there  were 
two  stages  in  Jesus’  activity,  but  they  were  connected  as  the  seed  and  the  plant. 
So  T  claims. 

Several  statements  of  T  imply  that  the  earthly  stage  is  practically  that  of 
glory:  the  life  of  Jesus  is  transparent,  and  in  it  the  believer  sees  the  glorified 
Christ;  the  glory  is  projected  upon  the  Passion,  etc.  These  assertions  suggest 
that  T  holds,  as  I  do,  that  Jesus’  action  is  the  eschatological  event.  And  if  so, 
why  speak  of  two  stages  of  Jesus’  Heilswerk ? — J.  J.  C. 


J.  Dupont,  Les  sources  du  Lime  des  Actes.  Ltat  de  la  question  (Bruges: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1960),  168  pp.  [See  also  §  6-624r.] 

383r.  E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  87  (1,  ’62)  42-43. 

D’s  study  is  informative  (he  cites  189  authors)  and  stimulating.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  no  source  theory  has  won  general  acceptance,  but  there  are  traces 
of  editing  such  as  the  use  of  “we”  which  betrays  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  author,  Luke  the  physician  and  companion  of  Paul.  Basically  D  is 
playing  off  Dibelius  against  the  modern  critics.  Dibelius,  however,  held  for 
Lukan  authorship  on  the  belief  that  the  volume  would  not  have  been  published 
without  the  name  of  an  author,  an  assumption  which  A.  D.  Nock  has  shown 
to  be  false.  Furthermore,  Dibelius  not  only  considered  the  speeches  to  be 
creations  of  the  author,  but  he  also  believed  that  they  depicted  typical  and 
not  individual  situations.  In  that  case,  what  historical  value  have  these  Lukan 
creations  ?  If  Haenchen  in  the  third  edition  of  his  commentary  discusses  several 
independent  Lukan  sources,  he  is  then  treating  a  suggestion  of  A.  D.  Nock 
that  there  were  “several  distinct  travel-diaries  covering  separate  periods.  .  .  . 
If  there  was  only  one,  it  is  perhaps  harder  to  account  for  some  of  the  many 
omissions”  ( Gnomon  25  [1953]  500).  In  this  hypothesis  Luke  by  the  use  of 
“we”  would  be  saying:  here  are  eyewitness  accounts. — J.  J.  C. 


U.  Wilckens,  Die  Missionsreden  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Form-  und  tradi¬ 
tions  geschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  5  (Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Neukirchener  Verlag, 
1961),  238  pp. 
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384r.  J.  Dupont,  “Les  discours  missionaires  des  Actes  des  Apotres  d’apres 
un  ouvrage  recent,”  RevBib  69  (1,  ’62)  37-60. 

W,  who  is  deeply  influenced  by  Conzelmann’s  Theology  of  St.  Luke ,  under¬ 
takes  an  investigation  of  the  six  discourses  in  Acts  which  are  addressed  to 
Jews.  He  examines  their  structure,  endeavors  to  distinguish  the  traditional 
material  incorporated  in  them  from  Luke’s  own  contribution,  and  considers 
whether  they  embody  Luke’s  own  theory  of  the  history  of  salvation.  The 
speeches  all  fit  so  well  into  their  context  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
pre-existing  compositions  which  Luke  has  simply  copied  into  his  text.  They 
all  follow  a  common  scheme  or  plan  (exordium  arising  from  the  situation; 
proclamation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  and  of  His  Resurrection,  supported  by 
quotations  from  Scripture;  offer  of  salvation;  call  to  repentance).  This  scheme 
is  not,  however,  as  Dodd  and  Dibelius  have  maintained,  traditional;  it  is 
notably  different  from  St.  Paul’s  scheme  in  1  Cor  15:3-8.  It  is  Luke’s  own 
creation  and  corresponds  to  his  own  intention  of  presenting  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  content  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  also  reflects  St.  Luke’s  theological  conceptions:  he  “eliminates”  the 
doctrine  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  cross  and  proposes  a  “subordination^” 
Christology.  Dupont  criticizes  the  book  on  many  points,  but  finds  it  stimu¬ 
lating  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. — J.  F.  Bl. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Paul  and  His  Predecessors  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  London:  SCM 
Press,  1961),  154  pp. 

385r.  J.  Bligh,  HeythJourn  3  (2,  ’62)  176-177. 

After  the  recent  English  translation — Paul  (1961) — of  H.  J.  Schoeps’ 
original  German  volume,  an  up-to-date  revision  of  the  work  H  first  published 
in  1940  was  needed.  Unfortunately,  he  was  content  merely  to  add  a  chapter 
of  34  pages  without  even  taking  the  time  either  to  insert  his  second  thoughts 
into  their  appropriate  places  in  the  text  or  to  indicate  where  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  The  correct  positions  maintained  in  most  of  the  chapters  are  weak¬ 
ened  by  unconvincing  argumentation,  but  the  really  serious  defects  are  three: 
(1)  H  neglects  the  evidence  of  Acts  where  several  clear  links  are  made  be¬ 
tween  Paul’s  doctrine  and  Stephen’s  (Acts  6:13;  7:52;  21:18),  and  between 
Paul’s  doctrine  and  Peter’s  (Acts  15:10-11;  Gal  2:16).  (2)  H  practically 
ignores  Paul’s  claim  that  he  learned  his  gospel  not  from  flesh  and  blood  but 
by  revelation  (Gal  1:12),  and  he  fails  to  explain  Paul’s  anxiousness  to  assert 
his  independence  of  the  main  stream  of  apostolic  tradition.  (3)  Overempha¬ 
sizing  Paul’s  dependence  on  his  predecessors  causes  H  great  difficulty  in 
showing  why  Paul  was  a  great  man  at  all. — R.  J.  D. 
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H.  Schlier,  Principalities  and  Powers  in  the  New  Testament,  Quaestiones 
Disputatae  3  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1961),  89  pp. 

386r.  J.  Bligh,  “Principalities  and  Powers/’  TheolStud  23  (1,  ’62)  93-99. 

As  the  architectonic  question  of  this  book  is  badly  framed,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  S  makes  little  contribution  to  the  study  of  Pauline  angelology. 
The  translation  too  is  seriously  defective.  In  three  pages  at  the  end  of  this 
note,  I  endeavor  to  show  how  St.  Paul’s  angelology  can  be  derived  from  his 
conversion  experience  (cf.  Gal  1:12),  and  suggest  that  he  may  have  attributed 
some  degree  of  ill  will  to  the  angels  of  the  Law  (cf.  Gal  3:18). — J.  F.  Bl. 
(Author). 


A.  Cody,  Heavenly  Sanctuary  and  Liturgy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  Achievement  of  Salvation  in  the  Epistle’s  Perspective  (St.  Meinrad,  Ind. : 
Grail  Publications,  1960),  xiii  and  227  pp.  [See  also  §  6-1028r.] 

387r.  H.  Montefiore,  JournBibLit  81  (1,  ’62)  89-90. 

C  aptly  and  succinctly  contrasts  the  Apocalypse  with  Hebrews  on  the  topics 
of  Christ’s  role  and  the  accomplishment  of  salvation.  Later,  he  stresses  the 
status  rather  than  the  function  of  priesthood.  This  prevents  him  from  resolving 
the  Epistle’s  problem  of  when  Jesus  became  high  priest;  yet  his  remark 
equating  “perfection”  with  the  LXX  word  for  consecration  might  have  been 
an  illuminating  clue.  Surprisingly  little  is  said  about  the  eschatological  per¬ 
spective  of  the  letter  (unfortunately  the  author  has  missed  C.  K.  Barrett’s 
important  contribution  to  the  Dodd  Festschrift) .  The  distinction  between 
the  two  tents  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  tabernacle  is  valid  and  hopeful.  But 
I  am  not  convinced  by  the  argument  that  the  tent  through  which  Christ  has 
gone  is  “Christ’s  own  body,  or,  better,  Christ’s  whole  humanity.”  The 
acceptance  of  typology  in  Hebrews  does  not  mean  that  an  antitype  must  be 
found  for  every  type. — J.  D.  M. 


T.  Hewitt,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  An  Introduction  and  Commentary, 
The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries,  Vol.  15  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1960),  217  pp. 

388r.  J.  C.  De  Young,  WestTheolJourn  24  (2,  ’62)  248-251. 

Admirable  clarity  and  challenging  depth  of  thought  mark  this  presentation 
of  the  message  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Two  of  the  highlights  of  the 
book  are  H’s  penetrating  summary  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  (pp.  41-45), 
and  his  interpretation  of  5:17  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane. 
The  suggestion  that  Silas  (i.e.  Silvanus)  was  the  author  of  Hebrews  rests 
on  several  interesting,  though  inconclusive,  observations.  Unhappily,  H  ignores 
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some  of  the  more  important  commentaries  on  Hebrews,  e.g.,  those  by  F. 
Delitzsch,  O.  Michel,  and  C.  Spicq;  the  discussion  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
surprisingly  does  not  utilize  Kittel’s  Worterbuch,  and,  finally,  there  is  a  lack 
of  consistency  in  the  style  of  the  references  and  of  the  footnotes. — A.  M.  DeA. 


K.  H.  Schelkle,  Die  Petrusbriefe — Der  Judasbrief,  Herders  Theologischer 
Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  edd.  A.  Wikenhauser  and  A.  Vogtle,  Band 
13,  Faszikel  2  (Freiburg-Basel- Vienna:  Herder,  1961),  xxvi  and  250  pp. 

389r.  B.  Schwank,  “Das  Problem  der  Pseudepigraphie  im  Neuen  Testament. 
Zum  Kommentar  von  K.  H.  Schelkle  fiber  die  Petrusbriefe  und  den 
Judasbrief,”  ErbeAuf  38  (2,  ’62)  133-136. 

The  commentary  is  very  valuable  not  only  for  its  exegesis  but  also  for  the 
solution  of  many  important  theological  questions.  The  high  quality  of  the  work 
appears  clearly  in  the  excursus  on  pseudonymity.  K  is  correct  in  considering 
2  Peter  pseudonymous,  but  a  similar  classification  for  Jude  is  less  convincing. 
Many  of  the  exegeses  of  individual  passages  are  deserving  of  praise,  but  two 
general  criticisms  can  be  made.  First,  for  explanations  of  these  letters  the 
author  appeals  more  than  is  fitting  to  Paul’s  theology,  and  secondly  he  solves 
many  questions  too  easily  by  invoking  the  confessional  or  hymnic  character 
of  1  Pt  1:18-21;  2:21-25;  3:18-22.  The  excursus  on  the  Passion  theology  of 
1  Peter  deserves  special  commendation. — J.  J.  C. 

C.  C.  Torrey,  The  Apocalypse  of  John  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1958;  London:  Oxford  University  Press),  xvi  and  210  pp.  [See  also  §  5-903r.] 

390r.  A.  Farrer,  ClmrchQuartRev  163  (347,  ’62)  255-256. 

T  claims  that  Revelation  is  the  most  Aramaic  of  the  NT  books  and  commits 
himself  to  proving  that  the  book  was  addressed  to  Aramaic  speakers.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  position,  he  attempts,  unsuccessfully,  to  push  the  date  as  far  back 
as  the  “seeming”  death  of  Nero  in  A.D.  68.  The  truly  valuable  part  of  T’s 
work  is  his  illuminating  explication  of  the  apocalyptic  solecisms.  He  proceeds 
by  exhibiting  the  grammatical  lapses  as  effects  of  Aramaic  idiom.  In  so  doing, 
he  claims  to  be  proving  that  Revelation  is  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 
However,  (1)  his  proof  that  Revelation  is  a  translation  remains  inconclusive, 
and  (2)  the  unsystematic  solecisms  seem  “more  likely  to  be  the  lapses  of  a 
foreigner  trying  to  talk  a  language  he  imperfectly  knows  [Greek],  than  the 
expedients  of  a  translator  embarrassed  by  his  original  [Aramaic].” — R.  J.  D. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

J.  Frisque,  Oscar  Cullmann.  Une  theologie  de  Vhistoire  du  saint.  Cahiers  de 
l’Actualite  Religieuse  11  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1960),  279  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-1032r.] 
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39 1  r.  G.  Delling,  ThcolLitZeit  87  (1,  ’62)  40-42. 

This  presentation  of  Cullmann’s  theology  could  in  certain  details  be  supple¬ 
mented  or  even  corrected.  Unlike  some  French  and  Italian  Catholics  who 
enthusiastically  follow  Cullmann,  F  insists  that  a  vast  distance  separates  the 
Sorbonne  professor  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  some  points,  such  as  Cull¬ 
mann’s  avoidance  of  statements  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  denial 
of  apostolic  succession,  F  does  not  discuss  the  matter  exegetically  but  simply 
sets  forth  his  own  theses  which  are  opposed  to  those  of  Cullmann.  Apparently 
F  has  undertaken  the  task  of  checking  undue  sympathy  with  Cullmann  among 
his  fellow  Catholics,  and  in  that  respect  this  book  is  almost  a  debate  within 
that  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion  contributes  to  better  under¬ 
standing  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. — J.  J.  C. 


S.  H.  Hooke,  Alpha  and  Omega.  A  Study  in  the  Pattern  of  Revelation , 
Library  of  Constructive  Theology  (Herts,  England:  James  Nisbet,  1961), 
x  and  304  pp.  [See  also  §  6-638r.] 

392r.  F.  W.  Dillistone,  J  ournTheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  151-153. 

H’s  attempt  to  “demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Bible  by  focusing  attention 
upon  the  significant  images  and  their  integration  in  the  Person  of  Christ”  is 
based  upon  a  doctrine  of  revelation  which  holds  that  significant  images  emerge 
in  a  particular  context  of  history.  Three  levels,  therefore,  can  be  distinguished. 
The  first  includes  what  actually  happened,  e.g.,  the  Exodus.  The  second  level 
is  that  of  interpretation  “which  allows  for  a  constant  process  of  transformation 
or  reinterpretation  as  historical  circumstances  change.”  The  third  level  is  that 
of  divine  activity  transcending  and  embracing  both  the  others. 

The  thesis,  however,  runs  into  several  difficulties.  (1)  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  history  and  interpretation  of  history  in  terms  of  two  levels 
of  reality.  (2)  It  is  likewise  difficult  “to  discriminate  between  images  which 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  transformed  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  and  those  which 
may  be  only  subsidiary  or  even  unimportant.”  (3)  H’s  category  of  “image” 
is  imprecise,  and  his  distinction  between  image  and  symbol  is  questionable. 
In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  “no  single  human  category  is  sufficient  to  embrace 
the  totality  of  the  ways  by  which  God  has  made  himself  known  to  man.” — 
R.  J.  D. 

_ 

L.  Ligier,  Peche  d’Adam  et  Peche  du  Monde  2:  Le  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris:  Aubier,  1961),  487  pp. 

393r.  J.  Coppens,  EphTheolLov  38  (1-2,  ’62)  122-124. 

The  principal  merit  of  this  work  is  that  it  will  oblige  exegetes  and  theo¬ 
logians  to  take  cognizance  henceforth  of  a  milieu  they  have  largely  ignored — 
that  of  the  piety  and  mystique  of  the  synagogue — for  L  attempts  to  clarify  the 
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doctrine  of  Paul  by  numerous  references  to  the  synagogal  texts.  Of  particular 
interest  for  exegetes  will  be  L’s  rewriting  of  the  commentary  on  in  quo  omnes 
peccaverunt  (Rom  5:12)  by  having  recourse  to  the  notion  of  ’asam  and  by  an 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  hamartanein  in  the  LXX.  However,  L  seems  almost 
to  succumb  to  the  fault  common  to  the  documents  and  writers  he  is  working 
with — that  of  becoming  too  subtle,  of  dwelling  too  much  on  superficial  or 
verbal  parallelism.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  L  did  not  devote  a  chapter  to 
a  methodological  explanation  of  his  Jewish  sources;  most  of  his  readers  have 
no  acquaintance  with  this  area.  Finally,  L’s  thought  is  so  animated  and  per¬ 
sonal  that  it  does  not  always  follow  the  rules  of  structured,  logical  exposition. 
Fortunately,  excellent  indexes  remedy  most  of  this  defect. — R.  J.  D. 

394r.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  TheolStud  23  (2,  ’62)  286-287. 

L  succeeds  in  unifying  a  number  of  elements  usually  seen  as  disparate. 
He  uses  his  excellent  exposition  of  the  solidarity  of  sin  in  the  Synoptics  as 
background  for  his  study  of  the  solidarity  of  sin  in  Rom  5 ;  and  he  transfers 
the  discussion  of  this  problem  from  abstract  terms  to  the  biblical  background. 
He  also  makes  novel  use  of  Jewish  and  early  Christian  liturgies  to  illustrate 
this  theme.  L’s  method  is  sound,  although  some  points  may  be  questioned. 
( 1 )  Is  the  Adam-Eve  theme  really  echoed  in  Paul  and  in  the  relations  of  Christ 
the  new  Adam,  and  the  Church  the  new  Eve?  (2)  Is  the  Adam-Christ  antithesis 
seen  in  Phil  2:6  ff. ?  (3)  L  appears  to  overstate  the  constant  presence  of  the 
themes  of  Eden  in  the  Bible  (cf.  pp.  383-385).  In  conclusion,  the  exhaustive 
documentation,  the  unparalleled  amassing  of  comparative  evidence  on  the 
question  of  solidarity,  and  the  novel  (for  theological  studies)  interpretation 
of  the  mind  of  Paul,  all  these  force  the  reviewer  to  modify  his  rather  cool 
reception  of  Vol.  I  of  this  study  [cf.  TheolStud  21  (I960)  661-662]. — R.  F.  T. 


L.  Sabourin,  Redemption  sacrificielle.  Une  enquete  exegetique ,  Studia  11 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961),  492  pp. 

395r.  J.  Coppens,  EphTheolLov  38  (1-2,  ’62)  120-122. 

Although  at  first  S’s  plan  seems  a  little  confusing,  he  deserves  praise  for 
the  abundant  documentation  of  the  new  thesis  he  offers  us,  and  particularly 
for  his  effort  to  incorporate  into  the  treatise  on  the  redemption  the  solid 
biblical  rapport  which  it  needs.  The  following  minor  flaws  may  be  mentioned: 
(1)  a  disproportionately  large  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  exegesis  of 
the  Servant  Songs  and  of  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man.  (2)  The  first  part, 
which  is  completely  centered  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  two  Pauline 
texts,  offers  a  base  too  small  for  a  theology  of  redemption.  The  historical 
excursus  should  have  been  put  in  the  appendix  and  the  work  should  have  been 
started  with  a  complete  exegetical  investigation  of  the  NT  texts  on  the  re¬ 
demptive  work  of  Christ.  (3)  Almost  from  the  beginning  S  makes  his  theolog¬ 
ical  bent  so  obvious  that  the  impression  is  given  of  an  investigation  carried 
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out  according  to  a  preconceived  notion.  (4)  It  seems  inopportune  for  S  to 
have  introduced  the  concept  of  “personality  corporative,”  especially  since  he 
cites  the  work  of  J.  de  Fraine  whose  notion  of  corporate  personality  needs 
further  investigation. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Schweizer,  Gemeinde  und  Gemeindeordnung  im  Neuen  T estament,  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  35  (Zurich:  Zwingli 
Verlag,  1959),  217  pp.  [See  also  §  5-914r.] 

396r.  J.  Schneider,  TheolLitZeit  86  (9,  ’62)  667-670. 

A  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  by  the  author  to  the  understanding 
of  the  NT  Church  and  its  organization,  especially  in  his  consideration  of  the 
Church  according  to  its  services  or  ministries  ( diakoniai )  rather  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  offices.  The  following  reservations  may  be  made.  (1)  It  seems  likely 
that  towards  the  end  of  His  life  Jesus  thought  of  forming  a  Church 
( Gemeinde )  that  would  continue  His  work  till  He  returned  (Mt  16:18  f.). 
(2)  S  errs  in  supposing  that  in  the  Ur  gemeinde  there  was  no  college  of  the 
Twelve  and  no  college  of  the  Seven  Deacons.  (3)  It  is  misleading  to  speak 
of  the  Church  of  Matthew,  of  Paul  or  of  John,  because  it  is  always  a  question 
of  the  Church  of  God.  (4)  Although  there  was  no  hierarchical  jurisdiction 
( Kirchenrecht )  in  the  early  Church,  yet  there  were  ministries  (or  offices) 
that  carried  with  them  full  authority  without  being  monarchical.  Sufficient 
weight  has  not  been  accorded  to  these  facts. — W.  J.  H. 

E.  Schweizer,  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  Studies 
in  Biblical  Theology  No.  32  (London:  SCM  Press,  1961;  Naperville,  Ill.: 
Allenson),  230  pp.  [See  also  §  6-1040r.] 

397r.  A.  Hanson,  JournTheolStud  13  (1,  ’62)  150-151. 

This  is  a  very  thorough  scholarly  work;  but  because  of  S’s  Bultmannian 
skepticism  about  the  historical  reliability  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  it  is 
doubtful  that  all  will  accept  his  conclusions.  S’s  most  valuable  contribution 
is  his  elaboration  of  the  views  of  Paul,  the  author  of  John,  Luke,  etc.,  as  they 
reflect  the  experience  of  the  early  Church.  “Apart  from  what  appears  to  me 
a  fatal  scepticism,”  S  has  perhaps  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  the  apostolate.  For  example,  2  Cor  3  is  taken  as  applying  primarily  to 
Paul’s  own  personal  ministry,  and  is  not  taken,  as  it  seems  to  warrant,  as  a 
basis  for  a  NT  doctrine  of  the  ministry.  S’s  brief  comments  on  liturgy  (pp. 
227-228)  are  so  inadequate  that  they  would  have  been  better  omitted. — R.  J.  D. 

398r.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  TheolStud  23  (1,  ’62)  116-117. 

Prescinding  from  S’s  Protestant  theology  of  the  Church,  we  would  observe 
that  his  book  seems  to  have  several  defects.  (1)  He  seems  to  have  “effectively 
removed  Jesus  as  the  founder  of  the  Church”  and  made  no  attempt  to  suggest 
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a  substitute.  (2)  He  displays  an  exaggerated  skepticism  about  the  sayings 
and  deeds  of  Jesus  Himself.  (3)  His  concluding  statement  that  the  Church 
never  exists  without  order  is  not  supported  by  his  analysis  of  the  NT  books. 
“One  need  not  with  overenthusiastic  apologetics  find  the  full-blown  monarchical 
episcopate  in  the  NT ;  one  should  also  avoid  an  overenthusiastic  apologetic 
which  finds  that  the  NT  shows  not  even  a  primitive  vestigial  form  of  organized 
church  authority.” — R.  J.  D. 


J.  S.  Whale,  Victor  and  Victim.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Redemption  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960),  ix  and  172  pp. 

399r.  L.  Sabourin,  SciEccl  14  (2,  ’62)  321-323. 

We  are  more  often  in  agreement  with  W’s  thesis  than  in  disagreement,  even 
though  we  object  to  parts  of  his  presentation.  In  general,  the  work  is  some¬ 
what  too  ambitious  an  undertaking  for  such  a  small  scope.  The  principal 
interest  of  the  work  lies  in  its  way  of  presenting  problems  and  not  so  much 
its  way  of  solving  them.  While  the  author  succeeds  in  safeguarding  a  certain 
confessional  independence,  this  is  done  often  at  the  price  of  precision.  Several 
solutions  offered  are  clearly  inspired  by  principles  of  the  Reformation.  There 
is  a  lack  of  precise  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  vague  skepticism  towards 
the  person  of  Satan.  The  best  section  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  on  Christ  as 
our  sacrificial  victim.  The  emphasis  on  sacrifice  for  an  understanding  of  re¬ 
demption  is  excellent,  but  why  limit  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  to  the  idea  of 
“gift”?  The  personal  resurrection  of  our  bodies  seems  somewhat  compromised 
by  the  emphasis  on  a  creation  of  a  new  body.  Finally,  it  is  strange  that  J. 
Riviere  and  V.  Taylor  are  not  cited. — M.  A.  F. 

EARLY  CHURCH— DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

M.  Black,  The  Scrolls  and  Christian  Origins.  Studies  in  the  J eivish  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961),  xv  and  206  pp., 
16  illustrations.  [See  also  §§  6-1055r — 1057r.] 

400r.  T.  W.  Leahy,  TheolStud  23  (1,  ’62)  111-113. 

These  well-written,  well-documented  and  well-indexed  studies  display  both 
discriminating  judgment  and  a  constructive  use  of  earlier  studies.  But  the 
occasional  summations,  especially  those  in  the  final  chapter,  are  too  general 
and  sometimes  exceed  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  analyses.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear,  for  instance,  why  B  considers  Bar  Cocheba  rather  than  A.D.  68  as  the 
latest  possible  date  for  the  Qumran  documents,  or  why  he  seems  to  imply  a 
downgrading  of  the  reliability  of  the  NT  tradition  on  pp.  88,  114  and  168. 
In  these  and  in  some  other  details  of  B’s  treatment  of  Christian  origins  in 
relation  to  Qumran,  a  more  balanced  presentation  can  be  found  in  H.  H. 
Rowley’s  article  “The  Qumran  Sect  and  Christian  Origins,”  [cf.  §  6-952]. — 
R.  J.  D. 
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B.  Gartner,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,  trans.  E.  J. 
Sharpe  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  286  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-1046r — 1047r.] 

40  lr.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  JournBibRel  30  (2,  ’62)  151-152. 

G  contributes  a  clarification  of  much  of  the  theology  of  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  However,  he  seems  to  force  upon  the  “Gospel”  a  “Gnostic  system” 
which  deviates  essentially  from  its  contents.  A  dislike  of  the  body  and  the 
world  does  not,  as  G  suggests,  involve  an  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
soul,  especially  since  this  “Gospel”  is  notable  for  its  silence  about  the  soul. 
Unfortunately,  G  overlooks  the  fact  that  “singleness”  and  the  dislike  of 
married  life  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  are  closely  related  (cf.  pp.  217-229; 
249-257)  and  that  in  this  respect  the  work  shows  not  a  typically  Gnostic 
character  but  rather  “an  archaic,  possibly  Jewish-Christian  type  of  Christianity 
which  in  its  treatment  of  man  as  a  totality  can  be  compared  with  the  Odes 
of  Solomon.” — R.  F.  T. 

402r.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  NTStud  8  (3,  ’62)  283-285. 

This  radical  reinterpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  “probably  the  most 
substantial  contribution  yet  published  to  the  understanding  of  this  document.” 
Although  G  points  out  that  Professor  Quispel’s  theses  are  based  on  far  too 
many  hypothetical  suppositions,  he  accepts  Quispel’s  suggestion  “that  some 
of  the  sayings  which  have  parallels  in  the  Clementines,  the  Diatesseron  and 
the  Western  Text  may  indeed  go  back  to  a  Jewish-Christian  milieu.”  G’s 
work  is  notable  for  the  use  he  makes  of  materials  which  are  still  little  known: 
the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  of  the  Gospel  of  Philip  and  The  Hypostasis  of  the 
Ar chons,  the  Manichean  Kephalaia  and  Psalm-book,  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and 
the  texts  from  the  Berlin  Codex. — R.  J.  D. 


B.  Gerhardsson,  Memory  and  Manuscript.  Oral  Tradition  and  Written  Trans¬ 
mission  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity,  trans.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  Acta 
Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis  XXII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup; 
Copenhagen:  E.  Munksgaard,  1961),  379  pp. 

403r.  E.  Lohse,  TlieolZeit  18  (1,  ’62)  60-62. 

G  claims  that  the  strict  laws  of  tradition  set  up  by  the  rabbis  are  character¬ 
istic  of  Judaism  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  But  it  seems  that  the  Pharisaical 
Judaism  of  the  time  before  A.D.  70  was  more  complex  and  more  varied  than 
the  systematized  rabbinic  Judaism  of  the  later  time.  Thus,  to  argue  from  rab¬ 
binic  Judaism  to  an  understanding  of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  time 
before  A.D.  70  and  A.D.  135  seems  invalid.  In  the  second  half  of  his  work, 
G  uses  the  same  questionable  method  of  reverse  argumentation  to  argue  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  Christian  tradition  from  the  2nd-century  A.D.  notion 
of  tradition.  It  is  doubtful  if  G’s  thesis  would  remain  tenable  if  he  began  at 
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the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end  of  ancient  Christian  tradition.  Paul’s  theology, 
for  example,  is  based  not  on  any  sort  of  rabbinic  tradition  but  on  the  cross 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. — R.  J.  B. 


A.  Strobel,  Untersuchungen  sum  eschatologischen  Versogerungsproblem ,  auf 
Grund  der  spdtjudisch-urchristlichen  Geschichte  von  Habakuk  2,  2  ff.,  Supple¬ 
ments  to  NovTest  II  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1961),  xxxi  and  305  pp. 

404r.  P.  J.  Cahill,  CathBibQuart  24  (2,  ’62)  222-224. 

Excellent  control  of  the  sources  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  vast 
and  detailed  literature  characterize  this  study  of  Hab  2:3  and  its  tradition  in 
primitive  Christianity.  Some  points,  however,  require  comment.  (1)  The 
etymological  and  philological  argument  pursued  tends  to  oversimplify  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  and  to  induce  unity  where  it  may  actually  not  exist.  (2)  S  says 
that  he  will  not  proceed  theologically,  but  does  not  succeed  fully,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  is  even  desirable  in  so  extensive  a  work  on  the  problem  of  the 
parousia.  (3)  S’s  method  tends  to  overemphasize  the  unity  and  univocal  nature 
of  the  eschatological  and  parousiac  hope  which  is  usually  a  complex  of 
expectancy  and  fulfillment.  Some  attention  to  Heb  11:1,  7-13;  12:2;  and  to 
Jn  14:15-21  might  have  been  helpful.  (4)  “The  etymological  method  tends  to 
minimize  an  evolution  of  meaning  in  one  and  the  same  idea  expressed  through 
the  same  or  different  words.” — R.  J.  D. 

405r.  P.  Prigent,  TheolZeit  18  (1,  ’62)  63-66. 

S’s  study  confirms  the  reviewer’s  conviction  [cf.  TheolZeit  14  (1958)  416  ff. 
and  15  (1959)  419  ff.]  that  there  existed  in  Judaism  traditions  of  a  cultural 
and  liturgical  order  which  were  based  on  arrangements  of  scriptural  texts 
and  which  also  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  Christianity.  In  his  final  chapter, 
instead  of  summarizing  the  results  of  his  work,  S  presents  a  Bultmannian- 
oriented  theological  perspective  of  the  eschatological  problem  and  its  rapport 
with  history.  If  this  perspective  were  to  have  any  validity  in  this  work,  its 
terms  should  have  been  presented  earlier  in  the  work  and  in  relation  to  the 
texts.  There  are  some  notable  omissions  in  the  bibliography,  but  far  worse 
than  this  is  the  absence  of  an  index  to  biblical  quotations. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Sutcliffe,  The  Monks  of  Qumran  as  Depicted  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls , 
with  Translations  in  English  (London:  Burns  &  Oates,  1960),  xvi  and  272 
pp.,  6  plates,  3  diagrams.  [See  also  §  5-93 1  r.] 

406r.  G.  Molin,  TheolLitZeit  87  (4,  ’62)  267-269. 

The  book  presents  a  well-founded  (though  not  entirely  new)  picture  of  the 
Qumran  community.  Most  of  the  interpretations  are  acceptable,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  questioned:  that  the  Wicked  Priest  is  the  Man  of  the  Lie  and  the 
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Preacher  of  Lies ;  that  Qumran  did  not  expect  two  Messiahs ;  that  the  sect 
had  no  belief  in  the  resurrection;  that  it  did  not  have  a  developed  theology  of 
the  atonement. — J.  J.  C. 


G.  Vermes,  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  Judaism.  Haggadic  Studies,  Studia 
Postbiblica  4  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1961),  x  and  243  pp. 

407r.  P.  Grelot,  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  455-459. 

V’s  conclusions  are  valid  as  far  as  the  essentials  go,  and  he  presents  a  sound 
point  of  view  on  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  themes  furnished 
by  haggadic  sources.  A  few  details  call  for  comment.  For  example,  the  “mixed” 
character  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  represented  by  the  Neofiti  codex  is 
affirmed  without  sufficient  nuances.  The  priority  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon 
over  Jubilees  is  questionable.  The  idea  that  Isaac  is  “the  lamb  of  sacrifice” 
does  not  seem  to  be  explained  by  an  implicit  reference  to  Isa  53:7  but  rather 
by  an  assimilation  of  Isaac  to  the  paschal  lamb,  a  relation  well  attested  in  the 
Palestinian  Targum  and  already  supposed  in  Jubilees.  Despite  these  and  other 
qualifications,  one  can  only  approve  the  rigorous  methodology  with  which  the 
research  has  been  conducted. — F.  L.  M. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

408.  General  Surveys. 

“Bibbia;  lingua  e  letteratura  ebraica,”  Paideia  16  (5-6,  ’61)  393-398. 

The  bibliography  contains  several  NT  titles  with  summaries  and  evaluations 
by  various  authors. 

J.  Bourke,  “A  Survey  of  New  Testament  Studies — II.  The  Influence  of 
Environment  on  New  Testament  Thought,”  Blackfriars  43  (505-506,  ’62) 
319-329. 

M.  Combe,  “Bulletin  d’Lcriture  sainte.  Litterature  et  theologie  pauliniennes,” 
RevThom  62  (1,  ’62)  143-147. 

Sister  James  Ellen  and  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “Current  Catholic  Scripture  Books,” 
Worship  36  (7,  ’62)  451-461. 

An  annotated  checklist  of  the  more  important  titles. 

A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique:  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevSciPhil 
Theol  46  (2,  ’62)  254-282. 

A  description  and  critique  of  some  41  books  on  various  aspects  of  the  NT, 

B.  G.  Zielinski,  “Studi  neotestamentari  nella  Polonia  del  dopoguerra,”  Biblica 
43  (1,  ’62)  93-99. 

ERRATA 

The  title  of  §  6-204  should  read:  U.  Luck,  “Historische  Fragen  .  .  .” 

In  the  abstract  numbered  §  6-804  the  final  sentence  should  read:  This  inter¬ 
pretation  would  explain  the  second  point  of  the  charge  in  Lk  23:2,  i.e.,  “for¬ 
bidding  us  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

BARR — Rev.  Prof.  James  Barr,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  March  20,  1924.  He  received  his  M.A. 
(1948)  and  his  B.D.  with  distinction  in  the  OT  (1951)  from  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  serving  as  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Tiberias,  Israel 
(1951-53)  he  became  professor  of  NT  literature  and  exegesis  at  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Montreal,  Canada  (1953-55)  and  professor  of  OT  literature  and 
theology  at  Edinburgh  University  (1955-61).  Since  1961  he  has  been  W.  H. 
Green  professor  of  OT  literature  and  theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology  (from  1960),  Old  Testament  Library  (from  1960)  and  Lutterworth 
Library  (from  1959).  Among  the  journals  to  which  he  has  contributed  are 
EvangQuart,  Scot! ournTheol,  CanJ ournTheol,  VetTest,  JournSemStud,  Exp 
Times  and  Interpretation.  His  principal  published  works  are  The  Semantics  of 
Biblical  Language  (1961),  Biblical  Words  for  Time  (1962)  and  “Daniel”  in 
the  new  Peake's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  At  present  he  is  preparing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  for  the  new  one-volume  edition  of  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  and  is  now  translating  E.  Ehrlich’s  Concise  History  of  Israel. 

FARMER — William  R.  Farmer,  an  ordained  Methodist  Elder,  was  born  in 
Needles,  California,  Feb.  1,  1921.  He  studied  at  Occidental  College  (A.B., 
1942),  Cambridge  University  (B.A.,  1949;  M.A.,  1960)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  (B.D.  1950;  Th.D.,  1952).  After  lecturing  at  Emory 
University  (1950-52)  and  De  Pauw  University  (1952-55)  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  NT  at  the  School  of  Theology  of  Drew  University  (1955-59)  and 
then  assumed  his  present  position  as  associate  professor  of  NT,  Perkins  School 
of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University.  From  the  Bollingen  Foundation  he 
received  a  grant  for  research  in  Palestine  on  the  economic  background  of  the 
Qumran  community  (summer,  1955),  and  the  same  Foundation  awarded  him 
a  fellowship  in  1960  for  research  on  the  problem  of  Christian  origins.  Besides 
articles  in  JournTheolStud,  NTStud,  AnglTlieolRev  and  BibArcli  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  essays  to  the  forthcoming  Interpreter's  Bible  Dictionary  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  Maccabees,  Zealots,  and  Josephus  (1956).  At  present  he  is  preparing 
a  volume  on  the  literary  relationships  of  the  Gospels  and  their  historical  value 
for  the  understanding  of  early  Christianity. 

JAUBERT — Miss  Annie  Jaubert,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  October  25,  1912.  After  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  she  received  her  Licence  es  lettres  and  agregation  de  lettres 
classiques  in  1937.  For  a  number  of  years  she  taught  in  a  lycee  and  then 
pursued  biblical  and  patristic  studies  at  Paris.  In  1951-52  she  studied  at  the 
Ecole  Biblique  in  Jerusalem  as  a  scholar  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions. 
From  1955  to  1959  she  lectured  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity  at  the 
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Faculte  de  Lettres  of  Paris.  At  present  she  is  with  the  Centre  Nationale  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique.  She  has  contributed  to  HistRel,  VetTest,  and  RevBib 
and  has  published  La  date  de  la  Cene.  Calendrier  biblique  et  liturgie  chretienne 
(1957)  and  Origen’s  Homelies  sur  Josue  (1960).  She  is  now  writing  a  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenant  in  Judaism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

LLON-DUFOUR — Xavier  Leon-Dufour,  a  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  March  7,  1912.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  scholasticates  of  Vais 
and  Fourviere,  Lyons,  (Th.L.,  1944)  and  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute, 
Rome,  (L.S.S.,  1947).  Since  then  he  has  been  professor  of  biblical  theology 
at  the  Jesuit  scholasticates  of  Enghien  (1948-57)  and  Fourviere  (1957-).  He 
has  published  a  revision  of  Huby’s  work,  J.  Huby,  X.  Leon-Dufour,  L’Lvangile 
et  les  evangiles  (1954),  Concordance  des  evangiles  synoptiques  (1956;  English 
trans.,  1957)  and  contributed  “Les  evangiles  synoptiques”  to  Introduction  a  la 
Bible  (1959).  He  has  just  edited  V ocabidaire  de  theologie  biblique  and  is  now 
working  on  the  problem  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  which  will  appear 
probably  in  1963  as  Commentaires  des  evangiles.  He  has  contributed  articles 
to  Dictionnaire  de  Spirituality  and  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible.  He  was  recently 
named  a  consultor  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission. 

RAMSEY — The  Most  Rev.  and  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  Nov.  14,  1904  at  Cambridge,  England.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  (1927),  M.A.  (1930),  B.D. 
(1950).  He  received  the  Hon.  D.D.  from  Durham  in  1951,  and  from  Leeds, 
Edinburgh,  Cambridge  and  Hull  in  1957 ;  Hon.  D.L.C.  from  Oxford  in  1960, 
and  since  1952  he  has  been  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1929,  he  was  from 
1940  to  1950  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge  University.  Prof.  Ramsey  was 
consecrated  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1952,  became  Archbishop  of  York  in 
1956  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1961.  Among  his  publications  are  The 
Gospel  and  the  Catholic  Church  (2nd  ed.,  1956),  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
An  Essay  in  Biblical  Theology  (2nd  ed.,  1956),  The  Glory  of  God  and  the 
Transfiguration  of  Christ  (1949),  Durham  Essays  and  Addresses  (1956),  and 
An  Era  in  Anglican  Theology,  from  Gore  to  Temple  (1960). 

VAN  DER  PLOEG — Rev.  Prof.  John  Peter  Mary  van  der  Ploeg,  a  priest  of 
the  Dominican  Order,  was  born  at  Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands,  July  4,  1909. 
He  studied  theology  at  Le  Saulchoir,  France  (1930-32)  and  at  the  Angelicum, 
Rome  (1932-36),  S.T.D.  (1936).  He  received  his  D.S.S.  from  the  Biblical 
Commission  (1946)  and  his  S.T.  Mag.  in  1950.  From  1934  to  1937  he  was 
professor  of  introduction  to  the  OT  and  of  Hebrew  at  the  Dominican  house  of 
philosophy  at  Zwolle,  and  at  Nijmegen  from  1938  to  1951.  Since  1951  he  has 
been  professor  of  the  OT  and  Hebrew  at  the  Catholic  University,  Nijmegen, 
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and  since  1957  professor  of  Syriac.  He  spent  the  year  1947  at  the  ficole 
Biblique  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Academy  of  Science, 
president  of  the  Scientific  Directorium  of  the  Institute  for  the  Near  East,  Leiden. 
He  has  been  Rector  Magnificus  of  Nijmegen  Catholic  University  (1960-61) 
and  Pro-rector  of  the  same  university  (1961-62).  His  publications  include 
Les  Chants  du  Serviteur  de  Jahve  (1936),  Spreuken  uit  de  grondtekst  vertaald 
en  uitgelegd  (1952),  V ondsten  in  de  Woestijn  van  Juda  (3rd  ed.,  1959;  Eng¬ 
lish  trans.,  1958;  German,  1959),  Le  rouleau  de  la  guerre  (1959).  At  present 
he  is  writing  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

K.  Aland,  The  Problem  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  Contemporary  Studies 
in  Theology  2  (London:  Mowbray,  1962,  paper  5  s.),  v  and  33  pp. 

Originally  delivered  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  a  lecture  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  NT  Studies  in  September,  1961,  A’s  complete  manuscript 
is  now  published  as  the  second  in  the  series,  Contemporary  Studies  in  Theology. 
“The  aim  of  the  essay  is  to  go  beyond  the  merely  historical  aspects  of  the  subject 
and  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems  and  tasks.” 

K.  Beyer,  Semitische  Syntax  im  Neuen  Testament,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  Band  I:  Satzlehre  Teil  1  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1962,  paper  DM  34.80),  324  pp. 

Ten  years  ago  Prof.  K.  G.  Kuhn  suggested  that  B  examine  the  problem  of  the 
Semitisms  in  the  NT.  The  result  was  that  part  of  the  present  volume  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  doctoral  thesis  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Only  about  a  fifth  of  the  material  gathered  could  be  included  in  these 
pages,  and  a  second  volume  is  already  planned.  Among  B’s  noteworthy  con¬ 
clusions  is  the  following:  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  show  more  Hebrew- 
that  the  Qumran  scrolls  which  are  theologically  akin  to  John  are  almost  ex- 
isms  than  Aramaisms;  this  trait  strikingly  confirms  what  others  have  noticed, 
clusively  written  in  Hebrew. 

F.  J.  Casey,  C.SS.R.,  Staging  the  Bible.  Readings  from  Holy  Scripture  arranged 
for  Dramatic  and  Choral  Recitation  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1962,  $4.75), 
xviii  and  210  pp. 

This  collection  of  12  concert  Scripture  readings  derives  its  script  from  direct 
quotations  of  the  Bible.  In  addition  the  book  contains  stage  directions,  produc¬ 
tion  notes  and  floor  plans.  C’s  purpose  is  “to  bring  to  the  reading  of  Sacred 
Scripture  sufficient  dramatical  and  theatrical  devices,  so  that  we  enhance  and 
in  no  way  cheapen  the  sublimity  of  the  Sacred  Writings.”  The  productions  are 
adaptable  for  one-act  plays,  dramatic  sanctuary  performances  or  classroom- 
level  dramatizations.  Over  half  of  the  texts  are  drawn  from  NT  subjects, 
including  the  Messianic  expectation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Passion, 
and  two  incidents  from  the  early  Church  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
Practical  hints  for  actual  production  are  included. 

Comment  lire  la  Bible.  Par  un  groupe  d’exegetes,  ed.  L.  Grollenberg,  O.P., 
trans.  B.  de  Galzain  and  A.  Nielen,  Le  Livre  Sequoia,  Religions  S  202  (Paris — 
Brussels:  Sequoia,  1961),  156  pp. 

The  sections  of  this  small  work  were  originally  written  for  De  Bazuin,  a 
weekly  ecumenical  publication  of  the  Dutch  Dominicans.  H.  Renchens,  S.J., 
has  written  on  Genesis,  and  L.  Grollenberg,  O.P.,  on  Isaiah.  A.  Wijers  dis¬ 
cusses  1  Corinthians  and  the  final  article  on  the  Resurrection  has  been  written 
by  A.  Hulsbosch,  O.E.S.A.  The  proper  way  to  read  the  Bible  is  illustrated 
by  these  examples  in  which  the  books  are  situated  in  their  historical  and  cultural 
milieu  and  their  relevance  for  today  is  emphasized. 

C.  W.  Conn,  The  Bible.  Book  of  Books,  Workers’  Training  Course  201 
(Cleveland,  Tenn.:  Pathway  Press,  1961,  $1.50),  111  pp. 

As  an  aid  for  the  Workers’  Training  Course  program  of  the  Church  of  God, 
these  six  chapters,  evangelical  in  emphasis  and  elementary  in  treatment,  give 
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a  brief  conspectus  of  the  nature,  inspiration  and  history  of  the  Bible  text. 
Classroom  discussion  questions  follow  each  chapter. 

Current  Issues  in  Nezv  Testament  Interpretation.  Essays  in  honor  of  Otto  A. 
Piper,  eel.  W.  Klassen  and  G.  F.  Snyder  (New  York:  Harper,  1962,  $5.00), 
xv  and  302  pp.,  photo. 

The  successor  to  K.  Barth  in  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Mun¬ 
ster  and  for  25  years  a  professor  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Piper 
is  here  honored  with  a  collection  of  diversified  essays  by  leading  NT  scholars: 
T.  Boman  and  P.  S.  Minear  on  “The  Problem  of  Ontology”;  A.  Wilder  and 
M.  Barth  on  NT  hermeneutics;  F.  C.  Grant  and  J.  M.  Robinson  on  the  Syn¬ 
optics;  F.  V.  Filson  and  N.  A.  Dahl  on  John;  R.  Bultmann  on  Paul  [cf.  §  4-719]  ; 
E.  Schweizer  and  K.  H.  Rengstorf  on  faith  and  order  in  the  NT ;  L.  Goppelt 
on  the  nature  of  the  early  Church;  C.  K.  Barrett  and  J.  Munck  on  Gnosticism 
and  the  NT ;  K.  Stendahl  on  the  formation  of  the  canon.  All  footnotes  are 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  volume  where  there  is  also  a  bibliography  of  Piper’s 
works.  J.  I.  McCord  contributed  an  introductory  “Appreciation”  of  Piper. 

J.  de  Fraine,  S.J.,  Prier  avec  la  Bible.  Les  antecedents  biblique  de  grandes 
prieres  Chretiennes  (Bruges:  Beyaert,  1961,  paper  7.80  NF),  246  pp. 

In  this  work  the  author  takes  each  phrase  of  three  Christian  prayers,  the 
“Our  Father,”  the  “Magnificat”  and  the  Beatitudes,  and  studies  them  in  the 
light  of  the  OT  to  bring  out  their  full  meaning.  This  book  is  aimed  at  deepen¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  appreciation  and  realization  of  these  prayers. 

G.  Ebeling,  Theologie  und  Verkiindigung.  Ein  Gesprdch  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
Hermeneutische  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  1  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1962,  cloth  DM  14.50,  paper  11),  xii  and  146  pp. 

The  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  University  of  Zurich  here  pre¬ 
sents  his  reflections  on  Bultmann’s  position  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
historical  Jesus  to  present-day  Christian  preaching.  A  lecture  originally  de¬ 
livered  at  Arnoldshain  has  been  greatly  expanded  and,  to  round  out  the  picture, 
chapters  have  been  added  which  contain  guiding  principles  for  constructing  a 
theology  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church.  Seven  appendixes  and  two  indexes  are 
included  in  the  volume  as  well  as  a  reply  to  a  brochure  of  W.  Kiinneth,  Glauben 
an  Jesus ?  Die  Begegnung  der  Christologie  mit  der  modernen  Existenz  (1962). 
The  volume  commences  a  new  series  on  hermeneutics  which  is  being  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Ebeling,  E.  Fuchs  and  M.  Mezger. 

W.  Eule,  Zwei  Jahrtausende  Bibelbuch  (Gutersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1960,  DM 
24.80),  251  pp.,  112  plates,  7  illustrations. 

The  Bible  is  numbered  among  the  oldest  books  of  world  literature  and  in 
the  course  of  2,000  years  has  undergone  an  evolution  in  publication  from  papyrus 
scrolls  and  codices  through  illuminated  manuscripts  to  the  printed  text  of  the 
present  day.  This  book  undertakes  to  trace  this  history.  Every  other  page  is 
a  reproduction  of  some  text,  illumination,  illustration,  version,  etc.  An  index  of 
names  is  supplied. 

C.  E.  Faw,  A  Guide  to  Biblical  Preaching  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Broadman  Press, 
1962,  $3.50),  ix  and  198  pp. 

Relying  on  his  experience  in  preaching  and  in  missionary  activity  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  writer,  a  professor  of  biblical  studies  at  Bethany 
Biblical  Seminary,  Chicago,  offers  this  book  of  detailed  instructions  on  homi¬ 
letics.  The  sermon  topics  range  from  the  Bible  seen  as  a  whole  to  “Bible 
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atoms”  (words,  phrases).  Meant  to  delineate  the  areas  of  preaching  values, 
this  work  offers  a  year-round  sermon  program  with  practical  information  on 
method. 

K.  Fror,  Biblisclie  Hermeneutik.  Zur  Schriftauslegung  in  Predigt  und  Unter- 
richt  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1961,  cloth  DM  23.50,  paper  20),  397  pp. 

This  work  functions  as  a  bridge  between  scientific  exegesis  and  hermeneutics 
and  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  OT  and  NT  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
The  history  of  biblical  interpretation  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  basic  questions 
of  hermeneutics.  Thus  the  author  brings  preachers  and  teachers  into  contact 
with  present-day  research  and  discussion  and  offers  them  access  to  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  texts  and  material  for  preaching  which  have  relevance  for  our  times. 

L.  H.  Grollenberg,  Grand  Atlas  de  la  Bible,  trans.  J.-P.  Charlier,  O.P. 
(Paris — Brussels:  Sequoia,  1962,  49.50  NF),  164  pp.,  408  photos,  37  maps. 

The  French  edition  of  the  well-known  Grollenberg  Atlas  [cf.  NT  A  1  (2,  ’57) 
p.  154]  includes  a  number  of  minor  improvements  and  some  new  texts  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  second  German  edition.  Several  full  plates  in  color 
have  been  added  and  a  few  cartographic  details  have  been  rectified.  There  is 
an  index  of  modern  place-names  in  addition  to  the  index  of  places  and  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  Atlas  continues  to  combine  photography,  colored 
maps  with  symbols  and  historical  notations,  and  a  text  which  adheres  closely 
to  the  biblical  narrative. 

E.  Hamilton,  Witness  to  the  Truth.  Christ  and  His  Interpreters  (3rd  ed. ; 
New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1962),  230  pp. 

An  accomplished  interpreter  of  Graeco-Roman  culture,  Miss  Hamilton  first 
offered  in  1948  this  highly  personal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  message.  In 
the  sections  on  the  Gospels,  Paul,  faith  and  the  Church,  she  sought  “to  re¬ 
discover  Christ  as  he  is  given  in  the  Gospels”  and  not  as  described  in  creeds 
or  dogmas. 

W.  Hartke,  Vier  urchristliche  Parteien  und  Hire  Vereinigung  zur  Apostolischen 
Kirclte,  I  and  II,  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  Schriften 
der  Sektion  fur  Altertumswissenschaft  24  (Berlin:  Akademie  Verlag,  1961, 
paper  DM  138),  xiv  and  792  pp. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  early  Christianity  should 
commence  with  the  study  of  John,  the  author  holds  in  this  thesis,  of  which  the 
following  points  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  can  find  three 
layers,  a  Grundschrift,  Ur- Johannes,  and  finally  the  Gospel  in  its  present  form. 
The  Grundschrift,  which  is  very  ancient  and  authoritative,  was  dictated  in 
Jerusalem  A.D.  43/44  by  John  the  Apostle  to  John  Mark.  Later,  by  adding 
material  Mark  composed  Ur- Johannes.  The  same  person,  therefore,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  Ur-Markus  and  Ur-Johannes.  John  Mark  is  found  to  be  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  the  elder  of  Ephesus  who  is  mentioned  by  Papias,  and  the 
son  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Volume  two  discusses  the  origin  of  the  NT  and  the  evolution  of  the  canon 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Rome.  The  final  part  relates  the  process  by  which  the 
Bible  of  Asia  adopted  the  sequence  of  books  found  in  the  Roman  canon  of 
Anicetus.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  two  appendixes,  the  first  on  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  the  second  on  the  Eucharistic  accounts.  In 
addition  to  a  good  index  the  detailed  table  of  contents  and  several  charts  help 
the  reading  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  complicated  exposition. 
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S.  Hertz,  Come  Down  Zacchaeus.  Adventures  in  Scripture  (Westminster,  Md. : 
Newman,  1961,  $4.50),  xiii  and  319  pp. 

Writing-  from  the  viewpoint  that  people  reading  the  Bible  “to  sustain  their 
spiritual  life  and  solve  their  ever-changing  practical  problems  .  .  .  are  most 
likely  those  who  read  it  as  the  saints  read  it,”  Miss  Hertz  offers  her  reflections 
on  various  biblical  episodes  (mostly  from  the  OT)  as  “a  sort  of  tabloid  for 
people  in  the  world,  like  me.”  Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  housewives  and 
mothers,  like  herself,  she  stresses  the  biblical  teaching  on  marriage. 

T.  Holtz,  Die  Christologie  der  Apokalypse  des  Johannes,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  85  (Berlin:  Akademie- 
Verlag,  1962,  paper  DM  35),  xviii  and  240  pp. 

Scholars  often  limit  their  study  to  the  function  of  Christ,  and  Bousset  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Christology  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  wild  confusion  of  varied 
concepts.  Both  of  these  problems  are  discussed  by  H.  As  a  preliminary  principle 
he  establishes  that  the  book  is  concerned  not  only  with  eschatology  but  also 
with  contemporary  history,  though  the  former  element  predominates.  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  two  principal  parts.  The  first  (pp.  27-165)  treats  the  Christ  of  the 
present  time;  the  second  (pp.  166-223)  the  Christ  of  the  future  including  His 
parousia.  According  to  H,  John  portrays  Christ  as  the  one  who  is  to  come  but 
at  the  same  time  as  the  present  glorified  Lord  both  of  the  community  and  of 
the  world. 

H.  Hopfl,  O.S.B.  and  B.  Gut,  O.S.B.,  Introductio  Specialis  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  ed.  A.  Metzinger,  O.S.B.,  Introductionis  in  Sacros  Utriusque  Testa¬ 
ment  Libros  Compendium  III  (6th  ed. ;  Naples:  M.  d’Auria,  1962,  cloth  3,600 
Lire  or  $5.84,  paper  3,000  Lire  or  $4.87;  Rome:  A.  Arnodo),  xxvii  and  582  pp. 

The  well-known  manual  of  Father  Hopfl  was  revised  by  his  confrere  Father 
Gut  in  1938.  The  latter,  at  present  Abbot  General  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
entrusted  the  further  revisions  to  his  associate  A.  Metzinger  who  is  responsible 
for  the  fourth  (1949)  and  fifth  (1962)  editions.  While  the  text  remains  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  references  have  been  checked,  corrections  made  and  addi¬ 
tional  literature  added  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Huxtable,  The  Bible  Says  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1962,  $1.75; 
London:  SCM  Press),  125  pp. 

Biblical  inspiration  and  authority  are  discussed  by  the  principal  of  New 
College,  London.  Christ  is  the  focal  point  of  religion  and  authority,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  Church  and  private  conscience  are  secondary  authorities. 

The  Kingdom  of  God.  A  Short  Bible,  ed.  L.  J.  Putz,  C.S.C.  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. : 
Fides,  1962,  $4.95),  383  pp.,  43  woodcuts,  5  maps. 

First  published  in  German  in  1960  as  Reich  Gottes,  this  short  Bible  presents 
selections  from  the  Catholic  Confraternity  version,  together  with  explanations 
and  paraphrases  of  obscure  passages.  Lengthy  incidents  are  summarized  in 
smaller  print  and  key  passages  are  given  in  full  according  to  the  inspired  text. 
The  book,  equally  divided  between  the  OT  and  the  NT,  incorporates  Psalms 
into  the  text  at  appropriate  moments  of  salvation-history.  More  than  40  wood- 
cuts  of  biblical  characters,  a  synoptic  table  of  dates,  a  short  lexicon  and  five 
maps  of  the  Near  East  are  included. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  Inleiding  tot  het  Nieuwe  Testament,  Aula-Boeken  66 
(Utrecht— Antwerp:  Het  Spectrum,  1961,  paper  1.90  gld.),  224  pp. 
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The  author,  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Utrecht,  presents  an 
introduction  to  each  of  the  NT  writings.  A  special  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the 
canon  and  the  problem  of  textual  criticism.  There  is  also  a  two-page  summary 
which  lists  in  columns  each  NT  writing,  its  author,  place  of  origin,  date, 
addressee,  purpose  and  the  source  on  which  the  author  depends.  Forty  pages 
of  notes  and  ten  of  Scripture  indexes  conclude  this  pocket-sized  volume. 

K.  F.  Kramer,  Gott  unser  Heil  nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  Bibel.  Neues  T estament , 
Herder-Biicherei  Diinndruckausgaben  D  5  (New  York — Freiburg:  Flerder, 
1961,  paper  $.85),  317  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1960  and  treated  of  salvation  as 
depicted  in  the  OT.  This  volume  presents  the  testimony  of  the  NT  concerning 
the  event  of  salvation  in  Christ.  It  is  aimed  at  a  popular  audience  and  serves 
as  a  preparatory  work  for  a  school  Bible.  A  lengthy  index  of  words  and 
biblical  texts  is  included. 

Lacordaire  et  la  Parole  de  Dieu.  Introduction  du  Chanoine  P.  Blanchard, 
Etudes  Religieuses  754  (Brussels:  La  Pensee  Catholique,  1962),  79  pp. 

To  honor  the  centenary  of  Lacordaire  (1802-1861)  Canon  P.  Blanchard  offers 
texts  from  the  famous  French  Dominican  preacher  which  point  out  his  view 
of  the  Bible.  These  texts,  the  tenth  Conference  at  Notre  Dame  (1836),  extracts 
from  Blessed  Fourier’s  panegyric  (1853),  and  the  second  letter  to  Emmanuel 
(1858),  indicate  Scripture’s  relationship  to  theology,  pastoral  care  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Blanchard’s  20-page  introduction  to  the  texts  synthesizes  L’s  views. 

C.  Masson,  Vers  les  sources  d’eau  vive.  Etudes  d’exegese  et  de  theologie  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  Publication  de  la  Faculte  de  theologie,  Universite  de 
Lausanne  II  (Lausanne:  Librairie  Payot,  1961,  paper  12  Sw.  fr.),  250  pp. 

A  number  of  M’s  studies  on  NT  texts,  many  of  which  appeared  in 
RevTheolPhil  from  1938  to  1958  [cf.  §§  2-38;  3-706]  have  been  collected  to 
form  the  present  volume.  Four  of  the  articles  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  “Cahiers  de  la  Faculte  de  theologie”  which  had  been  discontinued 
in  1946  is  continued  in  this  new  series. 

J.  P.  Michael,  (‘Mensch,  wo  bist  du?”  Die  Bibel  wird  aktuell  (Freiburg — 
Vienna:  Herder,  1962,  DM  16.80),  237  pp. 

Following  the  leadership  of  Pope  John,  M  stresses  the  immediacy  of  the 
Bible  for  our  everyday  lives  and  its  value  for  uniting  all  men  in  peace.  Though 
oriented  toward  a  general  audience,  the  book  includes  indexes  and  bibliography. 

M.  T.  Monro,  Enjoying  the  New  Testament,  Image  Books  D147  (Garden  City, 

N. Y. :  Doubleday,  1962,  paper  $.75),  199  pp.,  map. 

Doubleday  and  Co.  has  now  made  available  in  the  Image  paperback  series 
M’s  revised  edition  of  Enjoying  the  New  Testament  (London:  Longmans, 

1961) .  There  have  been  no  changes  made  from  the  1961  edition  [cf.  NT  A  6 

(2,  ’62)  p.  261]. 

O.  J.  Nave,  Nave’s  Topical  Bible  (Condensed  ed. ;  Chicago:  Moody  Press, 

1962) ,  255  pp. 

A  standard  work  for  50  years  appears  in  this  abbreviated  edition  which 
contains  almost  1,000  topical  entries  with  OT  and  NT  texts  and  references  to 
illustrate  biblical  teaching. 
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Neotestamentica  et  Patristica.  Eine  Freundesgabe ,  Herrn  Professor  Dr.  Oscar 
Cullmann  zu  seinem  60.  Geburtstag  iiberreicht,  Supplements  to  NovTest  VI 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1962,  35  gld.),  xix  and  330  pp. 

The  widespread  influence  of  Professor  Cullmann  is  fittingly  evidenced  in 
the  roster  of  famous  contributors  of  which  the  first  five  listed  are  A.  N.  Wilder, 
W.  D.  Davies,  E.  Schweizer,  H.  Riesenfeld,  J.  Jeremias.  Besides  Protestant 
scholars  of  various  schools  there  are  Catholic  contributors  including  the 
Dominicans  F.-M.  Braun,  P.  Benoit,  C.  Spicq,  and  the  Jesuits,  S.  Lyonnet  and 
J.  Danielou.  In  accord  with  C’s  special  interests  nine  essays  deal  with  patristics, 
while  the  remaining  twenty  discuss  various  phases  of  the  NT.  Professor  van 
Unnik  has  written  a  brief  foreword,  and  the  Bibliographia  Cullmanniana  in¬ 
cludes  112  entries,  some  36  of  which  have  appeared  in  one  or  more  foreign 
languages.  Subscribers  to  NovTest  may  purchase  the  book  for  30  gld. 

The  New  Bible  Dictionary ,  Organizing  ed.  J.  D.  Douglas  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Eerdinans,  1962,  $12.95),  xvi  and  1375  pp.,  230  line  drawings,  16  plates, 
17  maps. 

The  Tyndale  Fellowship  for  Biblical  Research,  founded  in  1945,  has  directed 
the  publication  of  the  2,300  articles  in  this  dictionary.  Each  entry  has  been 
written  for  this  volume  and  has  drawn  on  the  most  recent  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  Theological  themes  are  treated  in  detail,  as  well  as  geographical  and 
historical  subjects.  The  plates  and  maps  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  with 
indexes  for  the  maps  and  line  drawings.  The  editor  is  the  former  librarian  of 
Tyndale  House,  Cambridge. 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible.  Revised  Standard  Version  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  ed.  H.  G.  May  and  B.  M.  Metzger  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1962,  $7.95),  xxiv  and  1544  pp.,  12  maps. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Herbert  May  (OT)  and  Bruce  Metzger  (NT),  this 
edition  of  the  Bible  includes  the  complete  text  and  footnotes  of  the  RSV  (1952). 
In  addition  brief  introductions  prelude  the  OT,  Pentateuch,  the  NT  and  each 
individual  book.  Supplementary  articles  discuss  how  to  read  and  understand  the 
Bible;  the  geography,  history  and  archaeology  of  the  Bible  lands;  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible;  tables  of  rulers  and  of  weights  and  measures.  Twelve 
maps  (indexed)  complete  this  volume. 

Oxford  Bible  Atlas,  ed.  H.  G.  May  et  al.  (New  York — London:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1962,  $4.95),  144  pp.,  73  photos,  26  maps. 

This  work  is  an  “Atlas  of  maps  with  accompanying  text.”  In  the  introduction, 
H.  May  sketches  the  general  perspective  of  the  geographical  and  historical 
backgrounds.  The  map  section  contains  4  physical  maps  and  22  historical  maps 
(OT  and  NT)  in  chronological  order.  Every  map  is  in  five  colors,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  concise  text  except  for  the  two  large-scale  maps.  R.  Hamilton 
contributes  an  article  on  “Archaeology  and  the  Bible.”  A  26-page  gazetteer 
concludes  this  atlas. 

Die  Paldstina-Literatur.  Eine  internationale  Bibliographie  in  systematischer 
Ordnung  mit  Autoren-  und  Sachregister,  Band  A,  Die  Literatur  der  Jahre 
1878-1894,  Lief.  3,  ed.  P.  Thomsen  (Berlin:  Akademie  Verlag,  1960,  paper 
DM  48),  xxii  and  pp.  545-904. 

The  author  unfortunately  died  before  he  could  see  the  work  through  the 
press,  and  O.  Eissfeldt  and  L.  Rost  have  added  some  material  and  corrected 
some  mistakes.  The  vastness  of  the  work  and  the  great  labor  involved  can  be 
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gathered  from  the  following  points.  The  entries  run  from  8,538  to  12,818;  the 
table  of  contents  fills  six  pages;  eight  pages  are  needed  for  the  abbreviations 
used  for  journals  and  books;  and  the  index  runs  from  p.  797  to  p.  904. 

A.  W.  Pink,  The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Baker  Book  House,  1961,  paper  $1.50),  144  pp. 

A  photolithoprinted  process  has  made  this  1917  study  of  inspiration  again 
available. 

W.  Rauch,  Das  Buch  Gottes.  Eine  systematische  Untersuchung  des  Buch- 
begriffes  bei  Bonaventura,  Miinchener  Theologische  Studien  II.  Systematische 
Abteilung  20  (Munich:  M.  Hueber,  1961,  paper  DM  24),  xvi  and  267  pp. 

Rauch  systematically  investigates  the  Bonaventuran  idea  of  ‘‘book,”  a  basic 
ontological  and  epistemological  concept  running  through  most  of  his  writings, 
though  explicitly  treated  in  none.  Five  parts  survey  the  Bonaventuran  concept 
of  “book”  in  its  primary  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  its  manifestation  in 
creation,  the  reading  of  the  “book”  of  creation,  the  “book”  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  the  “book”  of  life.  Frequent  quotation  of  the  texts  of  Bonaventure  and  a 
five-page  bibliography  are  included. 

K.  Runia,  Karl  Barth's  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1962,  $4.00),  ix  and  225  pp. 

Dr.  Runia,  vice-principal  of  the  Reformed  Theological  College  at  Geelong, 
Victoria,  Australia,  bases  his  study  of  K.  Barth  on  Reformed  theological  liter¬ 
ature  in  Dutch  in  an  effort  to  correlate  this  theological  tradition  with  that  of 
the  Reformation  which  Barth  represents.  Throughout  this  study  he  quotes 
extensively  from  B’s  Church  Dogmatics.  In  the  final  chapter  R  sketches  and 
summarizes  Barth’s  themes  on  Scripture.  Indexes  of  scriptural  references  and 
authors  are  appended. 

G.  Sanderlin,  St.  Jerome  and  the  Bible,  Vision  Books  51  (New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Cudahy,  $1.95),  189  pp.,  map. 

Written  for  both  adults  and  young  people,  this  historical  novel  reconstructs 
in  a  creative  fashion  the  high  lights  of  Jerome’s  long  career. 

J.  Schutz,  Schriftlesungen  aus  dem  Neuen  Testament  fur  Schule,  Jugendarbeit 
und  Bibelstunde  (Aschaffenburg:  Pattloch  Verlag,  1961,  DM  18.50),  440  pp. 

In  this  handbook  of  select  scriptural  readings  drawn  from  Matthew  and 
John,  Acts,  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  Ephesians  and  the  Apocalypse,  the  author 
aims  to  help  the  catechist  in  school  or  parish  present  important  scriptural 
themes.  The  selections  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
picture  of  Christ.  The  work  follows  the  structure  of  the  new  Catholic  Catechism 
and  is  based  on  practical  catechetical  experience  in  school  and  parish. 

W.  E.  Shewell-Cooper,  Plants  and  Fruits  of  the  Bible  (London:  Darton, 
Longman  &  Todd,  1962,  16  s.),  v  and  173  pp. 

Presently  principal  of  the  Missionary  Horticultural  College  at  Thaxted, 
Essex,  Dr.  Shewell-Cooper  identifies  and  describes  the  flowers,  fruit  trees, 
vegetables,  trees  and  farm  plants,  as  well  as  the  weeds,  diseases  and  pests 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  final  chapter  explains  the  watering  and  irrigation 
processes.  Colored  end  papers  depict  various  species. 
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Studien  sum  Neuen  Testament  und  sur  Patristik.  Erich  Klostermann  sum  90. 
Gehurtstag  dargebracht,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  alt- 
christlichen  Literatur  77  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  51), 
viii  and  378  pp.,  1  plate. 

Two  generations  of  scholars  consisting  of  colleagues,  friends  and  former 
pupils  have  contributed  essays  to  this  Festschrift  in  honor  of  one  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  studies  on  early  Christian  literature.  As  one  could 
expect,  the  patristic  element  predominates  in  the  volume,  but  the  NT  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  following  essays:  O.  Eissfeldt  writes  on  “Toledot” ;  E.  Stauffer 
on  the  census  of  Augustus;  O.  Michel  on  a  Johannine  Easter  account;  H. 
Riesenfeld  on  the  seed  metaphor  in  1  Cor  15;  G.  Bornkamm  on  hope  in 
Colossians  and  on  the  letter’s  genuineness;  E.  Barnikol  on  the  non-Pauline 
origin  of  absolute  submission  to  authority  in  Rom  13;  E.  Benz  on  Ubermensch 
in  the  theology  of  the  early  Church. 

Theologisches  Worterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Band  VII, 
Doppel-Lieferung  8-9  (Bogen  27-34)  skopeo — sperma  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohl- 
hammer,  1962,  paper  DM  9.60),  pp.  417-544. 

This  latest  TWNT  fascicle  continues  Fuchs’  article  on  skopos  and  includes 
treatment  of  the  words:  skorpiso  (Michel),  a  lengthy  (22  pp.)  discussion  of 
skotos  (Conzelmann),  skybalon  (La ng) ,  skythes  (Michel ) ,  skythropos  (Bieder), 
skolex  (Lang),  Smyrna  (Michaelis),  Solomon  (Lohse),  a  detailed  (64  pp.) 
investigation  of  sophia  in  which  Wilckens  handles  the  sections  on  Greek  philo¬ 
sophical  usage,  as  well  as  the  concept  in  Jewish  thought,  Gnostic  writings  and 
the  NT.  Fohrer  concentrates  on  sophia  in  the  OT.  There  is  also  a  section  on 
spendomai  (Michel)  and  the  first  seven  pages  of  sperma  (Schulz  and  Quell). 

V dcabulaire  de  Theologie  Biblique,  ed.  X.  Leon-Dufour  et  al.  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1962,  cloth  42  NF,  paper  34.50),  xxviii  pp.  and  1158  cols. 

An  international  group  of  70  Catholic  Scripture  professors  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  X.  Leon-Dufour  has  studied  the  key  words  of  Scripture  to  bring  out 
the  religious  meaning  of  the  text.  The  orientation  throughout  is  doctrinal, 
based  however  on  the  latest  literary,  philological  and  archaeological  scholarship. 
Some  300  notices,  ranging  from  one  to  twelve  columns,  present  information 
to  the  non-specialist.  In  general,  a  historical  presentation  is  adopted  which 
follows  the  order  of  revealed  salvation-history.  A  complete  system  of  cross 
references  and  detailed  tables  facilitates  the  grouping  together  of  similar  themes. 

Vox  Evangelica.  Biblical  and  Historical  Essays  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  London  Bible  College,  ed.  R.  P.  Martin  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1962, 
paper  $1.50;  London:  Epworth),  75  pp. 

Of  these  five  essays  three  are  NT  contributions:  “The  Greek  and  Roman 
Background  of  the  NT”  (H.  C.  Oakley)  ;  “The  Composition  of  I  Peter  in 
Recent  Study”  (R.  P.  Martin)  ;  and  “The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Canon¬ 
ical  Pseudepigrapha  in  NT  Criticism”  (D.  Guthrie).  L.  C.  Allen  also  shows 
the  influence  of  Isa  53:11  on  Rom  5:19. 

C.  Westermann,  Abriss  der  Bibelkunde.  Altes  und  Neues  Testament,  Hand- 
biicherei  des  Christen  in  der  Welt  1  (Stuttgart — Gelnhausen:  Verlagsgemein- 
schaft  Burckhardthaus  &  Kreuz-Verlag,  1962,  cloth  DM  9.80),  319  pp. 

1  lie  bulk  of  this  work  has  come  from  biblical  research  projects  worked  out 
at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Berlin  beginning  in  1950.  The  work  is  intended 
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to  give  to  theological  students  a  foundation  in  biblical  studies  by  means  of  an 
introductory  survey  of  the  whole  Bible. 

G.  F.  Woods,  Theological  Explanation.  A  study  of  the  meaning  and  means  of 
explaining  in  science,  history,  and  theology,  based  on  the  Stanton  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1953-1956  (Digswell  Place,  Welwyn: 
James  Nisbet,  1958;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  $4.50),  xv  and  210  pp. 

University  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  W  proposes  a 
methodological  study  of  theology  and  an  exposition  of  its  relationship  to 
epistemological  theories  and  scientific  investigation.  Only  two  of  the  eighteen 
chapters  have  direct  pertinence  to  the  NT :  “Jesus  as  the  Word  of  God’’  and 
“Demvthologising  the  Christian  Gospel.” 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

A.  Bertrangs,  Les  Beatitudes,  £tudes  Religieuses  753  (Brussels:  La  Pensee 
Catholique,  962,  paper  21  Bel.  fr.),  52  pp. 

The  general  purpose,  the  Messianic  background  and  the  theological  and 
ethical  content  of  the  Beatitudes  are  briefly  explained.  Those  common  to  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  are  first  discussed,  then  those  proper  to  Matthew.  The  book  is 
a  French  translation  of  material  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Dutch  weekly 
De  Bazuin. 

R.  Bultmann,  Jesus  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1961,  cloth  DM  6.80,  paper 
4.80),  184  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  1926  edition  of  Bultmann’s  study  of  the 
authentic  message  of  Christ. 

R.  Bultmann  and  K.  Kundsin,  Form  Criticism.  Two  Essays  on  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Research:  The  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  Primitive  Christianity  in 
the  Light  of  Gospel  Research,  trans.  and  ed.  F.  C.  Grant,  Harper  Torchbooks/ 
The  Cloister  Library  TB  96  (New  York:  Harper,  1962,  paper  $1.25),  x  and 

161  pp. 

Both  essays  are  here  republished  from  the  original  edition  of  1934  (Willett, 
Clark  and  Company).  G  has  written  a  brief  preface  on  Form  Criticism  for  the 
paperback  edition,  and  Bultmann  has  contributed  a  “Note  to  the  Torchbook 
Edition.” 

A.  Chorus,  Die  Evangelisten  als  Menschen.  Eine  psychologische  Betrachtung 
der  Evangelien,  trans.  M.  de  Weijer  (Essen:  Ludgerus-Verlag,  1961,  DM  9.80), 

104  pp. 

A.  Chorus,  professor  of  psychology  at  Leiden,  feels  that  a  psychological  study 
of  the  Evangelists  and  their  Gospels  has  much  to  offer  present-day  scholarship. 
In  his  study  the  author  attempts  to  highlight  the  individual  viewpoint  of  each 
of  Christ’s  biographers. 

W.  A.  Criswell,  Expository  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Zondervan,  1961,  $2.95),  168  pp. 

Nine  chapters  of  expository  notes  aid  in  understanding  Matthew  as  the  link 
between  the  OT  and  the  gospel  message.  Specially  emphasized  are  Jesus’  birth, 
His  Baptism  and  the  Galilean  and  Jerusalem  ministries.  The  author  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Discussions  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Twelve  Studies  for  students  who  want 
to  know  more  about  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rev.  ed. ;  Chicago: 
Inter-Varsity  Press,  1962),  42  pp. 

These  pages,  inexpensively  stapled  together,  present  12  NT  events  outlined 
for  Christian  study  club  discussion. 

J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  Le  Discours  de  Milet.  Testament  pastoral  de  saint  Paul , 
(Actes  20,  18-36),  Lectio  Divina  32  (Paris:  Cerf,  1962,  paper  25.50  NF),  407 
pp.,  5  illustrations. 

This  present  volume  arose  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  priests 
engaged  in  the  ministry.  Dupont  comments  critically  on  Paul’s  farewell  speech 
at  Miletus  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  pointing  out  the  pastoral  richness  of  its 
content.  There  are  indexes  of  biblical  references,  proper  names,  topics  and 
Greek  words. 

Etudes  Religieuses  (Brussels:  La  Pensee  Catholique). 

741.  H.  Van  den  Bussche,  L’Evangile  du  Verbe.  (Jean  1-4),  (1959,  paper 
33  fr.),  76  pp. 

752.  H.  Van  den  Bussche,  L’Evangile  du  Verbe  (IIe  et  IIIe  parties ), 
(1961,  paper  45  fr.),  115  pp. 

These  two  short  volumes  by  Van  den  Bussche,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  present  a  practical  introduction  for  the  reading  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  text  is  broken  down  into  brief,  natural  divisions  which  are  followed 
by  the  exegesis  of  the  pericope.  Together  the  two  books  analyze  the  structure 
and  meaning  of  the  entire  Gospel.  The  original  from  which  this  translation  was 
made  appeared  as  installments  in  the  Dutch  weekly  De  Bazuin. 

J.  S.  Glen,  The  Parables  of  Conflict  in  Luke  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1962,  $3.50),  160  pp. 

The  professor  of  NT  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  views  the  Lukan  parables 
as  “stories  of  critical  human  situations”  which  stress,  however,  the  divine 
response  rather  than  the  human  problem.  The  first  two  parables  (15:1-10, 
11-32)  deal  with  the  divine  initiative,  the  next  four  (10:25-37,  18:10-14, 
16:19-31,  12:13-21)  are  concerned  with  various  types  of  human  need,  and  the 
last  four  (16:1-8,  11:5-8  and  18:1-8,  14:7-11,  14:28-33)  portray  the  meaning 
of  faith  and  of  discipleship.  The  final  chapter  binds  together  the  principal  themes 
to  offer  a  synthesis  of  the  theology  of  the  parables. 

W.  Grundmann,  Zeugnis  und  Gestalt  des  J ohannes-Evangeliums.  Eine  Studie 
zur  denkerischen  und  gestalterischen  Leistung  des  vierten  Evangelisten,  Arbeiten 
zur  Theologie  7  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  7.20),  98  pp. 

Relying  on  the  recent  studies  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  work  is  not  a  de¬ 
tailed  exegesis  of  John,  but  an  attempt  at  understanding  its  compositional  struc¬ 
ture,  above  all  by  clarifying  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  and  by  affording 
insight  into  its  themes. 

P.  Guichou,  L’Lvangile  de  Saint  Jean.  Par  la  Foi  a  la  Vie  en  Jesus  (Paris: 
Lethielleux,  1962,  paper  15  NF),  319  pp. 

The  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  major  seminary  in  Quimper,  France, 
analyzes  the  content  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  means  of  a  verse-by-verse  com¬ 
mentary.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  in  which  are  empha¬ 
sized  the  doctrinal  and  spiritual  importance  of  episodes  or  discourses.  Literary 
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problems  are  treated  when  they  help  towards  understanding  new  interpretations. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  relationship  of  John  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  author  includes  an  original  translation  of  the  text  along  with  the 
commentary. 

W.  J.  Harrington,  O.P.,  Doctrine  and  Life  Series  (Dublin:  Dominican 
Publications,  1962,  paper  2  s.  each). 

The  Gospels. 

Part  I,  Formation  of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  57  pp. 
Part  II,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Mark.  The  Gospel  According  to 
St  Luke,  57  pp. 

Part  III,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John,  57  pp. 

The  Bible,  48  pp. 

The  three  57-page  booklets  on  the  Gospels,  written  as  an  elementary,  yet 
up-to-date  introduction,  draw  heavily  from  recent  French  and  German  Catholic 
biblical  scholarship  in  an  effort  to  share  with  the  average  reader  the  findings 
of  Scripture  scholars.  More  suited  for  study  than  fast  reading,  these  introduc¬ 
tions  emphasize  the  theological  ideas  of  each  Evangelist.  The  companion  study 
on  the  Bible  is  an  expanded  presentation  of  H’s  article  on  inspiration  and 
inerrancy  in  the  IrTheolQuart  [cf.  §  6-672]. 

H.  C.  Hewlett,  The  Glories  of  Our  Lord  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1962,  $2.50), 

128  pp. 

Long  active  in  the  devotional  ministry  among  the  churches  of  New  Zealand, 
H  here  presents  an  inspirational  study  of  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
hope  of  sharing  spiritual  insights  acquired  through  prayerful  consideration  of 
NT  themes. 

Th.  Janiche,  Die  Herrlichkeit  des  Gottessohnes.  Eine  Einfukrung  in  das 
Johannes-Evangelium  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Gelnhausen:  Burckhardthaus-Verlag,  1961, 
DM  12.80),  239  pp. 

By  means  of  a  simple  explanation  of  a  series  of  Johannine  basic  concepts: 
light,  life,  freedom,  faith,  sin,  sign,  the  distinction  between  eros  and  agape,  etc., 
the  author  places  the  meaning  of  several  important  pericopes  in  a  new  light. 
Included  are  passages  such  as  the  call  of  the  first  disciples,  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  significance  of  Pilate  in  the  Passion  narrative  and  the  meaning 
of  the  account  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Je  sais — Je  crois  (Paris:  A.  Fayard,  1961,  paper  4  NF  each). 

67.  F.  Amiot,  et  ah,  Les  sources  de  Vhistoire  de  Jesus,  124  pp. 

69.  J.-M.  Paupert,  Quelle  est  done  cette  bonne  nouvellef  Essai  sur  Vevan- 

gile,  154  pp. 

In  the  first  work  a  number  of  Catholic  scholars  discuss  the  historical  origins 
of  the  Gospels.  F.  Amiot  considers  Jesus  as  an  historical  person,  and  con¬ 
tributes  a  brief  chapter  on  early  Christian  texts  that  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels.  J.  Danielou  writes  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Gospels.  H. 
Daniel-Rops  discusses  the  problem  of  the  silence  of  Jesus’  contemporaries  about 
His  person,  and  in  a  second  essay  treats  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  Christ.  A.  Brunot  studies  Acts  and  the  Epistles  in  their  relation 
to  the  Gospels,  and  L.  Cristiani  gives  a  brief  historical  conspectus  of  the 
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various  critical  approaches.  In  the  second  volume  Paupert  treats  the  gospel 
under  various  aspects,  and  then  traces  the  historical  development  of  the  gospel 
in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

H.  Kahlefeld,  Der  J Huger.  Eine  Auslegung  der  Rede  Lk  6,  20-49  (Frankfurt 
am  Main:  Verlag  Josef  Knecht,  1962,  DM  7.20),  156  pp. 

A  priest  of  the  Oratory  explains  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  found  in  Luke. 
By  concentrating  on  biblical  theology  as  developed  in  recent  literature  the 
author  would  bring  the  reader  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Gospel’s 
message. 

C.  M.  Laymon,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York — Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1962),  336  pp.,  1  map. 

Dr.  Laymon,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Religion  at  Florida  Southern 
College,  Lakeland,  Florida,  has  revised  his  1955  edition  of  a  college  textbook 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  first  four  chapters  outline  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  background  for  the  main  section  on  Jesus’  ministry. 
Each  chapter  is  provided  with  discussion  questions  and  suggested  readings. 
L’s  basic  position  “that  the  Jesus  of  history  may  be  found  within  the  Gospels” 
does  not  overlook  the  influence  of  the  Christian  community  on  the  formation 
of  the  Gospel. 

R.  H.  Lightfoot,  The  Gospel  Message  of  St.  Mark,  Oxford  Paperbacks  41 
(New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.50),  119  pp. 

Lightfoot’s  study  on  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  has  now  been  published  in  the  Oxford 
Paperbacks  series.  No  revisions  have  been  made  from  the  1950  original  work 
though  a  two-page  addenda  concludes  this  paperback  edition. 

E.  Lohmeyer,  Lord  of  the  Temple.  A  Study  of  the  Relation  betzveen  Cult  and 
Gospel,  trans.  S.  Todd  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1962,  $3.00),  x  and 

116  pp. 

Lohmeyer’s  study  on  Jewish  and  Christian  cult  is  now  published  in  the 
United  States  by  the  John  Knox  Press  [cf.  NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  267]. 

E.  Neuhausler,  Anspruch  und  Antwort  Gottes.  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Weisungen 
innerhalb  der  synoptischen  J esusverkiindigung  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos- Verlag, 
1962,  DM  26),  263  pp. 

From  the  Synoptic  tradition  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  drawn  out  in  all  its 
absoluteness  and  severity.  The  author  indicates  that  Jesus’  claim  takes  its  point 
of  departure  from  the  eschatological  image  of  God.  But  as  unique  revealer  of 
the  lordship  of  God,  Jesus  knows  all  the  intentions  and  instructions  of  the 
Father.  Whoever,  therefore,  joins  Himself  to  Christ  has  answered  God’s  saving 
invitation.  With  the  new  order  established  through  Christ,  piety  is  no  longer 
orientated  toward  the  Law  but  to  a  change  brought  about  by  a  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Christ. 

H.  Rossler,  O.M.I.,  Er  hat  unter  uns  gezvohnt.  Gesprdch  iiber  die  historische 
Existenz  des  Jesus  von  Nazareth  (Donauworth:  Verlag  Ludwig  Auer,  1959, 
paper  DM  1.40),  100  pp. 

Many  find  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
and  lived  in  this  world.  The  author  undertakes  a  frank  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  unfolds  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  God  dwelt 
among  us. 
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A.  Schabert,  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Abschiedsreden  und  die  Leidens g eschichte 
des  Herrn  (Munich:  Claudius  Verlag,  1962,  DM  9.40),  164  pp. 

In  these  meditative  considerations  concerning  the  Farewell  Discourse  of  Jesus 
and  the  history  of  the  Passion  the  late  Oberkirchenrat  A.S.  has  provided 
examples  of  homilies  intended  to  promote  a  deeper  insight  into  the  gospel 
message. 

E.  T.  Thompson,  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  and  Its  Meaning  for  Today, 
Aletheia  (rev.  ed. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  John  Knox  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.95), 
255  pp. 

The  John  Knox  Press  has  reprinted  Dr.  Thompson’s  1954  original  as  one 
of  its  Aletheia  Paperbacks,  designed  for  individual  and  group  study.  The  book, 
written  primarily  for  lay  people,  follows  Mark’s  order,  commenting  and  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  character  and  actions  of  Christ.  Footnotes  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

W.  Thusing,  Herrlichkeit  und  Einheit.  Eine  Auslegung  des  Hohepriesterliclien 
Gebetes  Jesu  (Johannes  17),  Die  Welt  der  Bibel  14  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos- 
Verlag,  1962,  paper  DM  4.80),  128  pp. 

In  this  exegesis  of  the  high  priestly  prayer  of  Christ,  T  has  three  special 
points  in  mind.  He  wishes  to  explain  the  chapters  in  view  of  the  entire  thought 
of  the  Gospel ;  secondly,  he  is  concerned  particularly  with  the  glorification  of 
Christ;  and  thirdly,  he  is  convinced  that  this  prayer  is  the  model  and  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  prayer  of  Christians.  An  appendix  treats  the  relation  of  Jn  17 
and  the  Eucharist. 

F.  M.  Willam,  Das  Leben  Jesu  im  Land  und  Volke  Israel,  2  vols.  (10th  ed. ; 
New  York — Freiburg:  Herder  &  Herder,  1960-1961,  $8.25  and  $7.75),  xii 
and  552  pp.,  33  illustrations;  391  pp.,  25  illustrations. 

W’s  perennially  popular  life  of  Christ  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition.  This  print¬ 
ing  contains  all  of  W’s  original  photos  and  many  others  concerning  the  land, 
dress,  customs  and  general  habitat  of  Palestine.  The  first  volume  of  this  edition 
is  in  gothic  print,  the  second  in  modern  roman  characters. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

K.  Barth,  Christ  and  Adam.  Man  and  Humanity  in  Romans  5,  trans.  T.  A. 
Smail,  Collier  Books  AS205V  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1962,  paper  $.95), 

123  pp. 

Barth’s  1952  study  Christus  und  Adam  nach  Romer  5  first  appeared  in 
English  six  years  ago  [cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  p.  198].  The  inexpensive  paperback 
edition  will  make  available  to  a  wider  audience  B’s  thesis  that  Rom  5  can  be 
properly  understood  only  by  taking  Christ  as  the  head  of  all  humanity.  W. 
Pauck  writes  the  brief  introduction. 

K.  Barth,  A  Shorter  Commentary  on  Romans  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox 
Press,  1959,  $3.00;  London:  SCM  Press),  188  pp. 

The  1959  edition  of  B’s  study  on  Romans  is  still  available  from  the  John 
Knox  Press  [cf.  NT  A  4  (2,  ’60)  p.  196]. 

M.  Barth,  The  Broken  Wall.  A  Study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Phila¬ 
delphia — Los  Angeles:  Judson  Press,  1959),  272  pp. 

The  1959  study  of  Ephesians  by  M.  Barth  [cf.  NT  A  4(1,  ’59)  pp.  98-99]  is 
now  made  available  in  a  less  expensive  format  in  this  paperback  reprint. 
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B.  W.  Blackwelder,  Toward  Understanding  Romans.  An  Introduction  and 
Exegetical  Translation  (Anderson,  Ind. :  Warner  Press,  1962,  $3.50),  101  pp. 

Dr.  Blackwelder,  paster  in  Erie,  Pa.,  has  translated  Romans  from  the  Greek 
text  edited  by  Nestle  (4th  ed.,  1904).  Footnotes  point  out  the  significance  of 
important  words,  and  brackets  are  used  in  the  text  itself  to  enclose  words  needed 
to  bring  out  implicit  meanings  of  the  Greek.  A  62-page  introduction  describes 
the  history  of  Rome  and  then  analyzes  the  Epistle  itself.  The  exegetical  trans¬ 
lation  follows,  and  the  book  concludes  with  an  index  of  persons  and  subjects, 
and  another  of  Scriptural  texts. 

G.  Bornkamm,  Die  Vorgeschichte  des  sogenannten  Zweiten  Korintherbriefes, 
Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophisch- 
historische  Klasse,  Jahr.  1961,  2  Abh.  (Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  1961,  paper 
DM  6.50),  36  pp. 

This  investigation  shows  that  2  Corinthians  is  a  collection  of  several  Pauline 
letters,  written  at  a  period  when  Paul  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  itinerant 
prophets  concerning  his  community.  B  shows  the  motives  which  were  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  subsequent  gathering  and  editing  of  the  document  and 
establishes  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  early  collection  of  Pauline  letters. 

M.  E.  Dahl,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  A  Study  of  I  Corinthians  15, 
Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  36  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1962,  paper 
$2.75;  London:  SCM  Press),  148  pp. 

Two  major  interpretations  of  1  Cor  15,  one  styled  “the  traditional  view” 
and  the  other  “the  accepted  exegesis,”  are  contrasted  and  shown  to  have  both 
possibly  misunderstood  Paul’s  thought.  D  maintains  that  for  Paul  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body  will  be  a  real  event,  inaugurating  a  new  kind  of  time,  and 
that  the  resurrection  body  will  not  be  materially  identical  with  our  present  body, 
but  somatically  identical.  In  his  appendix  the  author  gives  a  detailed  word  list 
for  1  Cor  15.  Also  included  are  a  five-page  bibliography  and  a  complete  biblical 
index. 

Ch.  Dietzfelbinger,  Paulus  und  das  Alte .  Testament.  Die  Hermeneutik  des 
Paulus,  untersucht  an  seiner  Deutung  der  Gestalt  Abrahams,  Theologische 
Existenz  Heute  95  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  3),  41  pp. 

The  restriction  of  the  investigation  to  a  consideration  of  Paul’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  theological  significance  of  Abraham  is  justified  because  the  apostle 
deals  more  thoroughly  with  the  patriarch  than  with  any  other  person  of  the  OT. 
For  that  reason  D  is  convinced  that  one  can  discover  Paul’s  view  of  the  OT  as 
a  whole  from  his  attitude  toward  Abraham. 

D.  Greeves,  Christ  in  Me.  A  Study  of  the  Mind  of  Christ  in  Paul  (London: 
Epworth,  1962,  cloth  7  s.  6  d.,  paper  5  s.),  vii  and  139  pp. 

In  this  devotional  work  G,  Methodist  minister  of  Westminster  Central  Hall, 
attempts  to  show  that  Paul’s  mind  is  in  full  conformity  with  Christ’s  and  that 
Paul  reflected  Christ  in  his  own  life.  Paul  has  not  distorted  the  message  of  the 
gospel,  but  faithfully  mirrors  its  spirit. 

M.  Kohler,  Le  Coeur  et  les  Mains.  C ommentaire  de  la  premiere  Rpitre  de  Jean 
(Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1962,  cloth  16.50  Sw.  fr.,  paper 
12.00),  207  pp. 

Written  for  the  general  public  by  a  pastor  at  Basel,  this  commentary  stresses 
St.  John’s  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  God  must  overflow  into  fraternal  love. 
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The  Epistle  is  divided  into  13  sections  of  uneven  lengths.  Footnotes  are  found 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  there  is  appended  a  bibliography. 

H.  Lilje,  The  Last  Book  of  the  Bible.  The  Meaning  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John ,  trans.  O.  Wyon  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1957,  $4.50),  xiv  and 

286  pp. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  Das  letzte  Buch  der  Bibel  (4th  ed.,  Hamburg: 
Furche-Verlag,  1955)  written  by  Bishop  Lilje  of  Hannover  while  a  prisoner 
of  the  Gestapo.  Part  I  gives  a  general  background  to  the  Book  of  Revelation 
as  a  whole,  and  Part  II  is  a  commentary  on  the  text. 

E.  Lohmeyer,  Kyrios  Jesus.  Eine  Untersuchung  zu  Phil.  2,  5-11,  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophisch- 
historische  Klasse,  Jahr.  1927/28,  4  Abh.  (2nd  ed. ;  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter, 
1961,  paper  DM  7.80),  89  pp. 

The  meaning  of  the  concept  of  kyrios  is  basic  for  the  primitive  Christian 
religion  and  its  history.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  is  one  pericope  in  which 
the  concept  is  profoundly  developed;  the  locus  classicus  of  Pauline  Christology 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Thus  Phil  2:5-11  serves  as  the  center  from 
which  this  present  discussion  begins  and  to  which  it  constantly  returns. 

C.  E.  Macartney,  Paul  the  Man.  His  Life,  His  Message  and  His  Ministry 
(Westwood,  N.  J. :  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1961,  $2.95),  221  pp.,  map. 

The  late  Presbyterian  writer  composed  this  biography  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  not  to  advance  theological  debate,  but  to  afford  deeper  appreciation 
of  Paul’s  character  and  missionary  drive.  The  presentation  follows  a  chrono¬ 
logical  exposition. 

F.  B.  Meyer,  Ephesians :  A  Devotional  Commentary.  ((Key-Words  of  the  Inner 
Life ”  (2nd  ed. ;  London — Edinburgh:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1961,  8  s. 
6  d.),  126  pp. 

This  is  the  third  impression  of  the  1953  edition  of  a  work  originally  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  Key-Words  of  the  Inner  Life.  It  is  a  devotional  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  laying  emphasis  on  the  words  that 
relate  to  man’s  interior  life. 

Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht). 

8.  H.  Beyer,  et  al.,  Die  kleineren  Briefe  des  A  post  els  Paulus.  Ubersetzt 
und  erklart  (9th  ed.,  1962,  paper  DM  8.50),  203  pp. 

10.  J.  Schneider,  Die  Briefe  des  Jakobus,  Petrus,  Judas  und  Johannes.  Die 
katholischen  Briefe.  Ubersetzt  und  erklart  (9th  ed.,  1961,  paper  DM  8), 
205  pp. 

11.  E.  Lohse,  Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes.  Ubersetzt  und  erklart  (8th 
ed.,  1960,  paper  DM  4.80),  115  pp. 

In  the  new  edition  of  volume  eight  the  work  of  H.  Rendtorff  has  been  re¬ 
placed  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  by  that  of  Conzelmann,  and  in  Philippians 
and  Philemon  by  that  of  G.  Friedrich.  There  are  eleven  excursuses  for  Gala¬ 
tians,  for  Philippians  one,  “In  Christ  Jesus,”  and  for  Ephesians  one,  “The 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.”  In  volume  ten  Schneider  supplements  the  earlier 
work  of  F.  Hauck.  Special  theological  interest  is  apparent  in  the  excursuses 
such  as  the  treatment  of  faith  and  works,  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  delay 
of  the  parousia.  Lohse’s  translation  and  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  give 
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due  consideration  to  contemporary  Jewish  apocalyptic,  particularly  to  the 
Qumran  literature.  Among  the  12  brief  excursuses  are  comments  on  the  Lamb, 
the  number  of  the  Beast  (Nero),  the  millenium,  and  the  Two  Witnesses.  The 
indexes  at  the  end  of  each  volume  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  series  for  pastors 
and  educated  laymen  who  have  here  clear  and  brief  presentations  of  the  fruits 
of  scholarship. 

W.  K.  Price,  Revival  in  Romans.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
Chapters  1  through  8,  with  emphasis  on  its  evangelistic  thrust  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Zondervan,  1962,  $2.95),  160  pp. 

A  Southern  Baptist  Evangelist  draws  upon  his  pastoral  experience  in  struc¬ 
turing  these  homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  “a  choice  instrument  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  producing  awakening.”  An  eight-page  English  bibliography  is 
added. 

The  Revelation  of  John ,  trans.  R.  Lattimore  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  1962,  $3.25),  v  and  51  pp. 

The  professor  of  Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  well  known  for  his  transla¬ 
tions  of  Greek  poetry  and  drama,  now  seeks  to  present  the  Book  of  Revelation 
in  the  beauty  befitting  a  Greek  classic.  Apart  from  the  translation,  the  volume 
contains  only  a  Foreword  and  a  “Note  on  the  Choice  of  Words”  in  which  among 
other  points  the  author  tells  us  that  generally  speaking  the  same  word  in  Greek 
has  been  represented  by  the  same  word  in  English.  The  version,  therefore,  does 
not  make  use  of  the  freedom  evident  in  Knox,  Phillips  and  the  NEB. 

J.  A.  Robinson,  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  A  Revised  Text  and 
Translation  with  Exposition  and  Notes  (2nd  ed. ;  London:  James  Clarke,  1961, 
18  s.  6  d.),  ix  and  314  pp. 

Special  consideration  throughout  has  been  given  to  the  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  Greek.  The  commentary  relies  heavily  upon  the  work  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  An  index  of  Greek  words  and  another  of  subjects  complete  this  study. 

H.  Schlier,  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar  uber 
das  Neue  Testament,  Meyers  Kommentar  VII  (12th  rev.  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962,  DM  18.50),  287  pp. 

This  revised  twelfth  edition  conies  from  the  hand  of  the  author  who  was 
responsible  for  the  tenth  (1949)  and  eleventh  (1951).  As  far  as  possible  the 
literature  of  the  intervening  decade  has  been  utilized  and  evaluated.  The 
historical  questions  are  now  viewed  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  but  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  commentary  remains  the  same,  since  recent  studies  have  not  com¬ 
pelled  S  to  alter  his  basic  positions. 

W.  Schrage,  Die  konkreten  Einzelgebote  in  der  paulinischen  Pardnese.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  neutestamentlichen  Ethik  (Giitersloh:  Giitersloher  Verlagshaus, 
Gerd  Mohn,  1961,  DM  9.80),  320  pp. 

The  author  applies  himself  to  the  question  of  the  significance  and  obligation 
of  the  concrete  commands  in  the  Pauline  exhortations.  In  contrast  to  previous 
studies,  this  investigation  concludes  that  the  individual  commands  are  neither 
a  result  of  a  loss  of  an  eschatological  outlook  nor  a  compromise  between  the 
ideal  and  reality.  Further,  it  rejects  all  interpretations  which  explain  these 
commands  as  only  provisionally  necessary  and  valid.  S  points  out  the  inner 
connection  between  the  basic  tendency  of  Pauline  ethics  and  the  numerous 
particular  assertions  of  the  apostle  concerning  the  life  of  the  Christian.  Since 
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S  indicates  the  norm  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  individual  commands,  he 
answers  the  question  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  specific  Christian  ethics. 
An  extensive  bibliography  plus  indexes  conclude  this  volume. 

D.  J.  Selby,  Toward  the  Understanding  of  St.  Paul  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1962,  $6.60),  xii  and  355  pp.,  3  maps. 

Selby,  professor  of  religion  at  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
has  divided  his  study  into  three  sections:  (1)  the  environment  of  Pharisaical 
Judaism  and  the  Greco-Roman  world;  (2)  a  biography  of  Paul’s  life;  and 

(3)  Paul’s  message.  An  appendix  on  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  and  another 
comparing  Paul  with  the  Synoptic  tradition  are  included. 

J.  V uaillat,  Paul ,  le  Lutteur  de  Dieu,  Messagers  du  Dieu  Vivant  (Lyons: 
Editions  &  Imprimeries  du  Sud-Est,  1962,  7.80  NF),  145  pp.,  10  photos,  map. 

This  popularly  presented  biography  follows  Paul  in  his  ministry  from  his 
days  in  Tarsus  as  a  youth  to  his  death  in  Rome.  The  accompanying  map  traces 
Paul’s  four  missionary  journeys. 

K.  Wegenast,  Das  V erstdndnis  der  Tradition  hei  Paulus  und  in  den  Deutero- 
paulinen,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  8 
(Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1962),  179  pp. 

This  dissertation,  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Rupert-Karls  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Heidelberg,  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  Does 
the  interpretation  of  tradition  as  understood  by  J.  Ranft,  Cullmann,  Schlier  or 
Bultmann  correspond  to  the  understanding  of  tradition  in  the  NT?  (2)  Which 
of  these  four  interpretations  corresponds  to  St.  Paul’s  understanding  of  tradi¬ 
tion?  (3)  What  is  the  essence  and  function  of  ancient  Christian  tradition? 

(4)  What  is  the  relationship  between  revelation  and  tradition,  and  between  the 
late-Jewish  tradition  and  that  of  the  early-Christian  period?  A  ten-page  bibli¬ 
ography  completes  this  work. 

K.  Zimmermann,  Der  Apostel  Paulus.  Ein  Lebensbild  (Zurich — Stuttgart: 
Zwingli  Verlag,  1962,  paper  7.80  Sw.  fr.),  148  pp.,  map. 

The  author  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  chosen 
witness  of  God,  who  though  a  remarkable  person  was  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
A  map  of  the  journeys  of  Paul  is  included. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

A.  Alberti,  Matrimonio  e  Divorzio  nella  Bibbia,  II  Nostro  Tempo  10  (Milan: 
Massimo,  1962,  paper  900  Lire),  191  pp. 

Motivated  by  pastoral  solicitude  and  alarmed  at  the  increase  and  approbation 
of  divorce  among  Christians,  A  has  studied  the  OT,  the  Mishnah,  the  Qumran 
documents  and  the  NT  in  order  to  marshal  arguments  proving  the  indissolu¬ 
bility  of  Christian  marriage.  His  presentation  for  its  main  lines  follows  and 
develops  the  positions  of  A.  Vaccari  and  J.  Bonsirven.  In  the  introduction 
Professor  Rinaldi  outlines  and  evaluates  the  work. 

F.  O.  Ayres,  The  Ministry  of  the  Laity.  A  Biblical  Exposition  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1962,  $2.50),  139  pp. 

Realizing  the  need  for  the  laity  in  the  Church’s  mission,  A  shows  that  every 
Christian  is  called  to  be  a  minister  in  God’s  service  by  his  baptism.  In  Part  II 
the  author  outlines  the  response  to  this  call:  responsibility,  awareness,  affirma- 
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tion,  sharing  in  Christ’s  sufferings  and  secret  discipline.  The  writer  is  director 
of  the  Parishfield  Community,  a  lay  training  center  at  Brighton,  Michigan, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Celigny,  Switzerland. 

J.  Barr,  Biblical  Words  for  Time ,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  33  (Naper¬ 
ville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1962,  paper  $2.85;  London:  SCM  Press),  174  pp. 

The  author  of  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (1961)  demonstrates  by 
a  study  of  one  particular  concept,  time,  why  he  feels  that  any  structure  built 
from  the  lexical  stock  of  biblical  languages  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
outline  of  biblical  thought.  His  critique  of  the  kairos-chronos  distinction  of 
Marsh  and  Robinson,  as  well  as  of  Cullmann’s  kairos-aion  disjunction  intends 
to  show  that  the  distinction  of  the  words  cannot  be  directly  related  to  distinct 
concepts  of  time.  A  lengthy  section  is  devoted  to  the  Hebrew  words  for  time 
and  eternity.  The  work  concludes  with  a  bibliography  and  several  indexes. 

K.  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics.  A  Selection ,  selected  &  with  an  introduction 
by  H.  Gollwitzer,  trans.  &  ed.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  Harper  Torchbooks/The 
Cloister  Library  TB  95  (New  York:  Harper,  1962,  paper  $1.50),  viii  and 

262  pp. 

This  beginner’s  guide  to  the  massive  Church  Dogmatics  was  originally 
worked  out  by  Gollwitzer  for  a  German  edition.  In  this  reprint  of  the  first 
English  translation  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1961),  key  sections  from  the 
major  opus  are  grouped  together  under  themes  in  order  to  offer  students  and 
churchmen  a  broad  acquaintance  with  Barthian  theology.  Here  the  two  longest 
sections  treat  of  revelation  (including  a  study  of  “The  Gospel  and  the  Bible”) 
and  Jesus  Christ,  a  basic  Christology.  Each  analytical  division  is  prefaced 
with  an  introductory  paragraph  and  exact  references  are  given  to  the  author¬ 
ized  English  translation  ( C.D. ,  1,1 — IV,2).  An  appendix  contains  three  passages 
from  IV, 3.  G’s  28-page  interpretative  introduction  includes  a  short  bibliography. 

H.  W.  Bartsch,  Entmythologisierende  Auslegung.  Aufsatze  aus  den  Jahren 
1940  bis  1960 ,  Theologische  Forschung  26  (Hamburg — Bergstedt:  H.  Reich 
Evangelischer  Verlag,  1962,  paper  DM  16),  209  pp. 

Marking  the  twenty-sixth  entry  in  the  series  Theologische  Forschung,  this 
volume  collects  together  20  years  of  published  articles  by  B.  The  title  of  the 
volume  suggests  the  central  theme  of  the  articles,  though  another  section  contains 
essays  on  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  and  the  third  section  treats  some  individual 
problems  of  the  NT. 

H.  S.  Bender,  These  Are  My  People.  The  Nature  of  the  Church  and  Its 
Discipleship  According  to  the  New  Testament  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press, 
1962,  $3.50),  ix  and  126  pp. 

Delivered  as  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures  for  1960,  this  book  investigates  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  Church  through  a  study  of  the  NT.  “The  People 
of  God,”  “The  Body  of  Christ,”  “The  Holy  Community,”  “Believers,  Disciples, 
Saints,”  and  “The  Lord’s  Ministers”  are  the  themes  the  author  discusses.  A 
bibliography  and  indexes  conclude  this  study.  B  is  dean  and  professor  of 
Church  history  in  the  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  and  president  of  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 

H.  Berkhof,  Christ  and  the  Pozvers,  trans.  J.  H.  Yoder  (Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Herald  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.25),  62  pp. 

This  book  was  published  originally  in  Dutch  under  the  title,  Christus  en  de 
Machten  (Nijkerk:  G.  F.  Callenbach  N.V.,  1953).  B,  professor  of  dogmatic  and 
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biblical  theology  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  attempts  to  show  that  the  “Powers”' 
Paul  speaks  of,  so  long  ignored  by  modern  man,  are  an  integral  part  of  Paul’s 
thought  and  that  they  have  relevance  for  man  today.  “The  Powers  belong  to 
human  experience,  within  which  God  works  to  preserve,  reconcile,  and  fulfill. 
They  belong  thus  not  so  much  to  Paul’s  theology  as  to  his  view  of  life  and 
the  world.” 

R.  Bultmann,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (4th  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1961,  DM  28),  xv  and  611  pp. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Bultmann’s  famous  work  is  in  all  essentials  identical 
with  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  the  third  edition  the  references 
to  current  literature  were  abundantly  supplemented  with  the  help  of  W.  G. 
Kiimmel.  Though  account  is  taken  of  the  Dead  Sea  literature,  this  discovery 
has  not  called  for  any  important  revision  in  the  author’s  basic  position. 

H.  Cornelis,  et  al.,  La  resurrection  de  la  chair,  foi  vivante,  Serie  Catechese 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1962,  paper  12.90  NF),  363  pp. 

In  this  anthology  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  an  historical  framework 
serves  to  orientate  the  papers  of  H.  Cornelis  on  the  pagan  understanding  of 
bodily  resurrection,  J.  Guillet  on  the  scriptural  background  of  the  doctrine, 
Cornelis  on  the  patristic  viewpoint,  P.-T.  Camelot  on  the  Latin  Fathers  and 
M.-A.  Genevois  on  the  resurrection  in  Christian  belief  and  thought. 

G.  Delling,  Die  Zueignung  des  Heils  in  der  Taufe.  Eine  Untersuchung  zum 
neutestamentlichen  e(taufen  auf  den  Namen”  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsan- 
stalt,  1961,  paper  DM  7.50),  103  pp. 

This  study  attempts  a  clarification  of  the  phrase  “baptism  in  the  name,” 
which  in  the  NT  involves  three  prepositions:  en,  eis  and  epi.  To  accomplish  his 
task  the  author  first  draws  on  parallel  expressions  found  in  the  LXX,  extra- 
biblical  Greek  and  late  Jewish  literature.  Afterwards  he  considers  NT  evidence 
as  well  as  usages  found  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  volume  is  indexed. 

E.  Edel,  Das  Symbol  der  Stiftshiitte  und  die  Kirche  Jesu  Christi.  Motto:  (‘Miss 
den  Tempel  Gottes  und  die  darinnen  anbeten !”  ( Offbg .  11,1),  Oekumenische 
Texte  und  Studien  17  (5th  ed. ;  Marburg  an  der  Lahn:  R.  F.  Edel,  1961, 
paper  DM  5.80),  173  pp.,  1  plate. 

Under  various  titles  this  work  has  appeared  in  five  editions  since  1902.  It 
deals  with  the  pertinence  of  the  symbol  of  the  Temple  to  the  essence,  history, 
momentary  form  and  perfect  realization  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  author, 
who  died  in  1951,  labored  for  over  50  years  for  the  unity  and  perfection  of 
the  Church.  He  presents  here  the  fruit  of  his  experience  and  study  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 

H.  Grass,  Ostergeschehen  und  Osterberichte  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962,  paper  DM  24.80),  346  pp. 

Convinced  that  theology  tends  to  overlook  or  to  treat  cursorily  historico- 
critical  questions,  the  author,  a  systematic  theologian,  entered  the  field  of  the 
NT  and  examined  the  events  of  Easter  and  their  accounts  in  the  Bible.  A  first 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1956,  and  that  text  with  a  few  alterations  has 
been  reprinted.  However,  this  volume  is  a  truly  revised  edition,  and  asterisks 
in  the  margin  of  the  text  call  attention  to  the  170  new  notes  which  extend  over 
40  pages.  Also  80  new  titles  have  been  included  in  the  bibliography.  Twelve 
pages  are  devoted  to  detailed  indexes  of  authors  and  scriptural  texts. 
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H.  Johnson,  The  Humanity  of  the  Saviour.  A  Biblical  and  Historical  Study 
of  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  in  relation  to  Original  Sin,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  Soteriological  Significance  (London:  Epworth,  1962,  35  s.),  viii 
and  230  pp. 

Originally  written  as  a  doctoral  thesis  at  London  University,  this  work 
defends  the  theory  that  the  Savior  assumed  “fallen  human  nature”  which  He 
redeemed  on  the  Cross.  NT  evidence  is  offered,  and  the  positions  of  various 
proponents  of  this  theory  over  the  ages  are  considered.  The  final  chapter 
relates  this  position  to  the  five  main  theories  of  the  atonement.  Indexes  supple¬ 
ment  J’s  text. 


Kerygma  and  History.  A  Symposium  on  the  Theology  of  Rudolph  Bultmann, 
trans.  and  ed.  C.  E.  Braaten  and  R.  A.  Harrisville  (New  York — Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1962,  $5.00),  235  pp. 

In  this  collection  of  nine  essays,  the  editors  have  selected  various  Lutheran 
viewpoints  of  the  work  of  Bultmann.  Except  for  the  critical  introduction  and 
final  essay  by  the  editors,  all  the  essays  are  translations  of  articles  by  German 
scholars  involved  in  the  discussion  on  demythologizing,  e.g.,  Bornkamm,  Kiin- 
neth,  Diem,  etc.  C.  Braaten  is  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  instructor  of  theology  at 
the  Luther  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  R.  Harrisville  is  associate 
professor  of  NT  at  the  same  seminary. 


Kerygma  and  Myth.  A  Theological  Debate,  Vol.  II,  ed.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  trans. 

R.  H.  Fuller  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press,  1962,  $6.00;  London: 

S. P.C.K.,  30  s.),  viii  and  360  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  Kerygma  and  Myth,  published  in  1953,  contained  selec¬ 
tions  from  Kerygma  und  Mythos,  vols.  1  and  2,  a  collection  of  scholarly 
reactions  to  the  call  for  demythologizing.  This  present  second  volume  brings 
together  reactions  from  later  volumes  of  Kerygma  und  Mythos.  H.-W.  Bartsch 
discusses  three  key  issues:  the  “objective  factualness”  of  Redemption,  existential 
hermeneutics  and  the  kerygma.  Three  essays  by  Jaspers,  Bultmann  and  Bartsch 
discuss  the  conflict  between  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian.  H.  Ott  writes 
of  the  quest  for  a  new  ontological  language  for  theological  statement,  and 

G.  Br0ndsted  on  the  value  of  Grundtvig’s  world-view.  A  Catholic  critique  of 
Bultmann’s  Christology  is  offered  by  R.  Schnackenburg.  K.  Barth  writes  “an 
attempt  to  understand”  Bultmann.  This  collection  is  completed  with  a  very 
brief  bibliography  and  an  index  of  names. 

H.  Lockyer,  All  the  Miracles  of  the  Bible.  The  Supernatural  in  Scripture. 
Its  Scope  and  Significance  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Zondervan,  1961,  $5.95), 
480  pp. 

To  supplement  a  lack  of  theological  treatises  dealing  with  all  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Lockyer  offers  a  complete  survey  of  over  200  scriptural 
miracles.  Each  one  is  set  in  its  historical  milieu ;  the  religious  message  conveyed 
by  the  divine  signs  is  discussed.  Half  of  this  extended  study  is  devoted  to  OT 
miracles  which  are  considered  to  show  forth  God’s  kingship  over  the  theocracy; 
the  NT  miracles  are  found  to  attest  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  introduction  dis¬ 
cusses  the  definition  of  miracles,  their  types,  function  and  the  various  words 
used  to  express  the  concept,  miracle.  A  brief  bibliography  and  index  conclude 
the  work. 
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W.  Lohrmann,  Glaabe  und  Taufe  in  den  Bekenntnisschriften  der  evangelisch- 
lutherischen  Kirche.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  theologischen  Besinnung  iiber  die  Tauf- 
frage  heute,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie  8  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1962,  paper 
DM  7.80),  79  pp. 

L  presents  a  historical  survey  of  the  notions  of  belief  and  baptism  in 
Lutheran  theology  with  emphasis  on  their  scriptural  relevance. 

J.  McLeman,  The  Birth  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Edinburgh — London:  Oliver 
&  Boyd,  1962,  12  s.  6  d.),  v  and  82  pp. 

Through  a  historicocritical  investigation  intended  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  Church,  the  writer  finds  that  the  Resurrection  was  “a  conviction  rather  than 
an  event.”  During  the  post-Crucifixion  period,  the  book  concludes,  it  was  Peter 
who  created  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

G.  N.  Mendenhall,  The  Basic  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York — 
Hollywood:  Vantage  Press,  1962,  $3.50),  173  pp. 

Dr.  Mendenhall,  a  Lutheran  minister,  has  reorganized  his  class  lectures  used 
in  the  Psychology  and  Religious  Education  Departments  at  Midland  College  and 
Sterling  College  and  presents  here  a  concise  explanation  of  doctrines  found  in 
different  denominational  Christian  churches.  The  principal  chapters  emphasize 
the  Trinity,  Redemption,  grace,  the  Church  and  the  life  of  Christ. 

G.  C.  Morgan,  The  Answers  of  Jesus  to  Job  (2nd  ed. ;  London — Edinburgh: 
Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1961,  8  s.  6  d.),  118  pp. 

This  is  the  third  impression  of  the  1950  second  edition.  Except  for  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  each  of  the  nine  chapters  presents  a  cry  or  question  of  Job,  followed 
by  an  answer  as  found  in  the  NT. 

R.  Poelman,  Le  signe  biblique  des  quarante  jours,  Nouvelle  Alliance  (Paris: 
Editions  Universitaires,  1961,  paper  99  Bel.  fr),  197  pp. 

Fr.  Poelman,  who  is  associated  with  the  Brussels’  catechetical  center,  “Lumen 
Vitae,”  investigates  the  significance  of  the  biblical  theme,  40,  by  tracing  it  from 
the  Deluge  through  the  OT  and  NT  up  to  the  present-day  Lenten  practice  of 
the  Church.  This  work  is  not  a  textual  exegesis,  but  spiritual  reflections  on 
this  biblical  topic.  Footnotes  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  a  scrip¬ 
tural  index  is  appended. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Twelve  New  Testament  Studies,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 
No.  34  (Naperville,  Ill.;  Allenson,  1962,  paper  $2.85;  London:  SCM  Press), 

180  pp. 

These  articles  appeared  for  the  most  part  during  the  1950’s  in  NT  Stud, 
HarvTheolRev,  J ournTheolStud  and  Theology.  Half  of  the  essays  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Bibliographical  references  have  been  brought 
up  to  date. 

A.  Schlatter,  Jesus  und  Paulus.  Eine  V orlesung  und  einige  Aufsatze, 
Kleinere  Schriften  von  Adolf  Schlatter  2  (3rd  ed. ;  Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag, 
1961,  DM  9.80),  142  pp. 

The  lecture  series  “Jesus  und  Paulus”  given  by  A.  Schlatter  in  the  summer 
of  1906  was  preserved  by  his  son  and  first  published  in  1939.  This  third  edition 
smooths  out  some  of  the  linguistic  and  stylistic  difficulties  and  adds  two  lectures 
held  at  the  Freudenstadt  conferences  and  first  published  in  1929,  “Paulus  der 
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J unger  Jesu”  and  “Paulus  der  Apostel  der  Griechen.”  Included  also  is  the  essay 
“Paulus  und  das  Griechentum.” 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Die  Kirche  in  Neuen  Testament.  Ihre  Wirklichkeit  und 
theologisclie  Deutung,  ihr  W esen  und  Geheimnis,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  14 
(New  York — Freiburg:  Herder,  1961,  paper  $3.50  or  DM  10.80),  172  pp. 

In  this  latest  volume  of  Herder’s  series  on  contemporary  theological  problems, 
the  well-known  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  Wurzburg  offers  a  biblical  study 
of  the  NT  texts  pertaining  to  the  fundamental  features  and  manifestations  of 
the  primitive  Church  and  her  community.  His  purpose  is  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  the  mystery  and  essence  of  the  Church  in  her  divine  and 
human  dimensions. 

G.  Schneider,  Neuschopfung  oder  Wiederkelirf  Eine  Untersuchung  sum 
Geschichtsbild  der  Bibel  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  6.50), 
95  pp. 

The  eschatological  problem  of  new  creation  or  restoration  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  biblical  and  extra-biblical  thought.  Having  undertaken  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  outlook  of  the  OT,  late  Jewish  thought,  Eastern  and  Hellenistic 
religions,  the  author  sets  forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the  Evangelists 
and  also  the  apostolic  preaching  with  special  reference  to  the  theology  of  Paul. 
It  is  shown  that  the  NT  places  the  historical  fact  of  the  salvific  death  of  Jesus 
and  the  restoration  on  the  Last  Day  at  the  center  of  its  teaching  about  the  new 
creation.  The  new  creation  will  be  a  restoration  of  the  first  creation  but  likewise 
something  thoroughly  new.  A  short  bibliography  concludes  the  book. 

J.  R.  W.  Stott,  The  Preacher’s  Portrait.  Some  New  Testament  Word  Studies 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $3.00),  124  pp. 

Five  NT  themes  are  the  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
minister  as  described  in  the  NT.  The  concepts:  steward,  herald,  witness,  father 
and  servant  are  treated  by  S,  rector  of  All  Souls  Church,  London,  and  Chaplain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  The  result  is  a  biblical  description  of  the  message  and 
authority  of  the  preacher,  the  character  and  nature  of  his  proclamation,  and  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  moral  qualities  which  should  guide  him.  This  work 
has  been  expanded  from  lectures  delivered  in  April,  1961,  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  Pasadena,  California. 

C.  H.  Thompson,  Theology  of  the  Kerygma.  A  Study  in  Primitive  Preaching 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1962,  $4.00),  xi  and  174  pp. 

Methodist  minister  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Candler  School 
of  Theology,  Emory  University,  Ga.,  T  here  publishes  some  of  his  public 
lectures  which  describe  the  nature  and  core  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  He  traces 
the  development  of  kerygmatic  theology  from  C.  H.  Dodd’s  pioneer  work  in 
1936  and  stresses  the  importance  of  sound  theology  for  effective  preaching. 
The  NT  translations  taken  from  the  Phillips’  version  are  fully  indexed. 

A.  Trocme,  Jesus  et  la  revolution  non  violente  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1961), 
205  pp. 

Commencing  with  an  investigation  of  the  significance  of  the  jubilee  declared 
in  Lk  4:16-32,  Pastor  Trocme  argues  the  case  for  the  NT  stand  on  “non-violent 
revolution,’’  with  frequent  recourse  also  to  early  contemporary  historical  texts. 
His  conclusion  incorporates  seven  formulas  from  the  NT  matrix  which  he  feels 
apply  equally  well  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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R.  Voeltzel,  Das  Lachen  des  Herrn,  Uber  die  Ironic  in  der  Bibel ,  trans.  B. 
Marx-Schlunk,  Theologische  Forschung  17  (Hamburg-Bergstedt:  Herbert 
Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  10),  128  pp. 

The  phenomenon  of  laughter,  as  this  study  shows,  occupies  a  very  extensive  place 
in  the  Bible  and  at  times  plays  a  very  serious  role.  Among  the  various  forms 
can  be  numbered  the  godless  taunting,  derision  and  mockery,  God’s  laughter 
and  ironical  way  of  acting,  and  lastly  the  irony  of  faith.  A  final  part  of  the 
book  considers  biblical  realism  and  justice  and  the  meaning  of  irony  for  the 
Christian.  While  the  OT  furnishes  much  of  the  material,  nevertheless  the 
author  shows  that  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  irony  extends  throughout  the  NT 
revelation. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

M.  Avi-Yonah,  Geschichte  der  Juden  im  Zeitalter  des  Talmud.  In  den  Tagen 
von  Rom  und  Byzanz,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
tums  II  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1962,  DM  38),  xvi  and  290  pp.,  4  maps. 

After  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  original  this  book  now  appears  in  German. 
Its  author,  professor  of  Roman-Byzantine  archaeology  in  the  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Jerusalem,  studies  the  second  part  of  the  thousand-year  epoch  of  Jewish 
history  in  Palestine,  from  Alexander  to  the  triumph  of  Islam  (332  B.C.-640 
A.D.).  The  starting  point  of  the  history  is  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Palestine  immediately  after  the  Bar  Cocheba  War.  The  history  is  not 
polemical  but  a  documented  study  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  Jewish  community  throughout  the  five  hundred  years  which  follow  the  Bar 
Cocheba  defeat.  The  Talmud  and  other  special  sources  provide  the  basis  for 
this  reconstruction  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine. 

Basic  Sources  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Tradition,  ed.  F.  Berthold,  Jr.,  et  al. 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1962,  $10.60),  xi  and  444  pp.,  14 
illustrations. 

Styled  a  “book  of  source  readings,”  this  introductory  textbook  was  first  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  an  undergraduate  religion  course  at  Dartmouth  College.  The 
editors  aim  at  offering  a  complete  historical  survey  of  Western  religious  writ¬ 
ings.  The  biblical  period,  edited  by  J.  F.  Ross,  includes  sections  from  the  OT, 
the  NT,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Talmud.  A.  W.  Carlsten  presents  writers 
of  the  early  Church,  especially  Irenaeus  and  Cyprian.  Selected  reading  lists 
follow  each  major  period. 

J.  Betz,  Die  Eucharistie  in  der  Zeit  der  griechischen  Voter.  Band  II/l  Die 
Realprasenz  des  Leibes  und  Blutes  Jesu  im  Abendmahl  nacli  dem  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  (New  York — Freiburg:  Herder,  1961,  paper  $4.75  or  DM  14),  xxi  and 
223  pp. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  study  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  B  undertakes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  most  primitive 
accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  This  material  is  compared  with 
the  Pauline  and  Synoptic  data.  There  follows  a  consideration  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Johannine  writings  on  the  theme 
of  the  real  presence.  The  author  seeks  to  work  out  from  these  different  presenta¬ 
tions  a  richly  varied  and  vivid  image  of  the  Eucharist.  B  offers  evidence  for 
the  thesis  that  the  actual  presence  of  the  mystery  of  salvation  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  real  presence  of  the  pneumatic  Christ.  Indexes  are  included. 
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F.  F.  Bruce,  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (2nd  ed. ;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $3.00;  London:  Paternoster  Press,  12  s.  6  d.), 
160  pp.,  2  illustrations. 

Although  the  discussion  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  on  certain  points  has  been 
expanded  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and  various  defects  of  the  first  edition 
(1956)  have  been  corrected,  the  basic  conclusions  remain  unchanged.  The 
work  is  indexed  and  contains  two  colored  illustrations. 

A.  Champdor,  Les  Civilisations  de  la  Mer  Morte,  Les  hauts  lieux  de  Miistoire 
11  (Paris:  A.  Guillot,  1958,  24  NF),  172  pp.,  79  photos,  2  maps. 

The  eleventh  volume  in  the  collection  “Les  hauts  lieux  de  Miistoire,”  under 
C’s  editorship,  takes  the  reader,  by  text  and  pictures,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
southward  as  far  as  Petra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  civilizations  which 
flourished  on  the  shore  of,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Dead  Sea.  Seventy-nine  plates 
in  black  and  white  illustrate  the  commentary  which  is  descriptive,  historical  and 
archaeological. 

O.  Cullmann,  Der  Unsprung  des  Weihnachtsfestes  (2nd  ed. ;  Zurich — Stuttgart; 
Zwingli  Verlag,  1960,  paper  2.80  Sw.  fr.),  39  pp. 

The  first  edition  of  this  brief  pamphlet  was  entitled  W eihnachten  in  der  alten 
Kirche  (Basel:  Verlag  Heinrich  Majer,  1947).  It  is  a  collection  of  C’s 
reflections  on  the  origins  of  the  Christmas  feast  originally  presented  to  a  circle 
of  his  academic  friends  and  now  offered  to  the  general  public. 

F.-J.  de  Waele,  Les  Antiquit es  de  la  Grece.  Corinthe  et  Saint  Paul,  Les  hauts 
lieux  de  Miistoire  5  (Paris:  A.  Guillot,  1961,  36  NF),  198  pp.,  94  photos,  8 
plans,  9  figures. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  scientific  research  that  has  taken  place  at 
Corinth,  a  city  associated  with  Paul,  are  here  reported.  After  chapters  on  the 
early  background  of  the  city,  the  author  treats  of  the  different  eras  in  Corinthian 
history,  from  the  Greek  period  up  through  the  Byzantine  and  medieval  period. 
The  text  is  supplemented  with  94  black-and-white  illustrations  and  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  city’s  history.  The  author  is  a  professor  at  the  Universities 
of  Nijmegen  and  Ghent. 

F.  C.  Grant,  Roman  Hellenism  and  the  Nezv  Testament  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1962,  $3.95),  x  and  216  pp. 

In  situating  the  NT  events  and  ideas  in  the  Hellenistic  milieu  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  Professor  Grant  surveys  the  Hellenistic  heritage  of  the  first 
century  in  religion,  education  and  philosophy.  Next  follows  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  contemporary  world  scene.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  role 
of  the  LXX  in  the  Greco-Roman  world.  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  the 
emergence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  NT  writings,  and  Paul  the  Pharisee. 
A  chronological  list  of  events  from  347  B.C.  to  A.D.  532  is  included  together 
with  a  20-page  bibliography  on  related  themes.  Several  indexes  round  out  this 
study. 

F.  Kaiser,  Hter  ist  Heiliges  Land.  Eine  Reise  sum  Schauplats  der  Bibel  (6th 
ed. ;  Stuttgart:  Schwabenverlag,  1961,  DM  7.50),  456  pp.,  82  illustrations,  3 
maps. 

This  book  capitalizes  on  the  present-day  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  for 
Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  and  offers  a  mingling  of  past  and  present  history 
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plus  the  personal  reflections  and  feelings  of  the  author  as  he  views  these  biblical 
scenes. 

H.  Lietzmann,  A  History  of  the  Early  Church.  I.  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Christian  Church,  II.  The  Founding  of  the  Church  Universal,  III.  From  Con¬ 
stantine  to  Julian,  IV.  The  Era  of  the  Church  Fathers,  trans.  B.  L.  Woolf, 
Meridian  Books  MG26A,  MG26B  (New  York:  World  Publishing  Co.,  1961, 
paper  $2.25  each),  303  and  328  pp.,  340  and  212  pp. 

This  classic  historical  work  on  primitive  Christianity  is  now  available  to 
students  and  others  in  a  new  two-volume  paperback  edition.  Two  volumes  of 
the  original,  unabridged  and  with  the  same  pagination,  documentation,  indexes, 
etc.,  are  contained  in  each  of  these  paperbound  volumes. 

Maaserot/ Mauser  Scheni  (Vom  Zehnten/Vom  Zweiten  Zehnten).  Text,  Uber- 
setzung  und  Erkldrung  nebst  einem  textkritischen  Anhang  von  W.  Bunte,  Die 
Mischna  I,  7-8  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1962,  paper  DM  38),  285  pp. 

Continuing  the  great  edition  of  the  Mishnah,  begun  by  Beer  and  Holtzmann, 
B’s  volume  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  translation,  and  an  extensive  commentary 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth  Tractates  of  the  First  Order  ( Zera  ‘im,  “the  sowing”) 
of  the  Mishnah.  The  Tractates  are  entitled  Maaserot,  “tithes,”  and  Mauser 
Scheni,  “the  second  tithe,”  respectively.  An  Introduction  describes  the  contents 
of  the  Tractates,  their  relation  to  the  corresponding  Tosephta,  and  the  history 
of  tithing  from  biblical,  intertestamental,  and  rabbinical  sources.  The  text  is 
based  principally  on  the  Kaufmann  Codex  (K)  ;  a  critical  apparatus  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  text.  Comprehensive  indexes  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume. 

M.  Mansoor,  The  Thunksgiving  Hymns.  Transluted  and  Annotated  with  an 
Introduction,  Studies  on  the  Texts  of  the  Desert  of  Judah,  III  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $7.00),  xi  and  227  pp. 

The  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  written  extensively  on  IQH,  now  provides 
scholars  with  a  lengthy  study  of  the  Hymns.  His  Introduction  covers  such 
topics  as  the  discovery  and  condition  of  the  MSS,  their  dating,  authorship, 
language,  etc.  He  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  to  a  study  of  the 
doctrines  in  the  Hymns.  M’s  translation  is  from  E.  L.  Sukenik’s  text  (omit¬ 
ting  fragments)  and  is  equipped  with  extensive  notes.  A  lengthy  select  bib¬ 
liography  and  many  indexes  round  out  this  volume. 

L.  Mowry,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Early  Church  (Chicago — London: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962,  $6.95),  xi  and  260  pp. 

Miss  Mowry’s  main  concern  is  to  provide  a  “general  statement  about  the 
relation  between  the  Dead  Sea  community  and  the  early  Christian  Church” 
especially  by  investigating  the  theme  of  redemption  as  found  in  Qumran  and 
the  early  Christian  communities.  A  general  index  and  another  of  cited  Qumran 
and  Scriptural  passages  complete  the  work. 

M.  Pellegrino,  La  Chiesa  nei  primi  Secoli  (Turin:  Societa  Editrice  Inter- 
nazionale,  1961,  paper  650  Lire),  iii  and  120  pp. 

Presented  originally  as  a  lecture  series,  the  six  chapters  of  this  work  offer  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  early  Church  from  its  origins  to  Gregory  the  Great. 
To  achieve  a  synthesis  in  so  few  pages,  P  emphasizes  only  those  dominant 
events  that  illumine  the  true  meaning  of  the  evolution  of  the  early  Church.  A 
bibliography  is  included. 
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H.  Rahner,  Kirche  und  Staat  im  friihen  Christentum.  Dokumente  aus  acht 
Jahrunderten  und  Hire  Deutung  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1961,  DM  28),  493  pp. 

In  2000  years  of  Church  history  no  one  has  yet  found  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  proper  relationship  which  should  exist  between  Church 
and  State.  In  this  volume  the  professor  of  patrology  at  the  University  of 
Innsbruck  presents  a  collection  of  Christian  documents  with  German  transla¬ 
tions  and  introductions  dealing  with  the  Church-State  problem.  These  documents 
which  extend  to  the  ninth  century  begin  with  the  oldest  Christian  prayer  for 
the  state  contained  in  Pope  Clement’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  their  Significance.  Two  broadcast 
talks  on  the  B.B.C.  Third  Programme  (rev.  ed. ;  London:  Independent  Press, 
1961,  paper  2  s.  6  d.),  28  pp.,  3  illustrations. 

For  the  second  edition  of  his  popular  pamphlet  on  the  scrolls,  the  Manchester 
exegete  has  added  a  four-page  appendix  which  briefly  surveys  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Qumran  studies. 

E.  Syndicus,  Early  Christian  Art,  trans.  J.  R.  Foster,  Twentieth  Century  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Catholicism  121  (New  York:  Hawthorn,  1962,  $3.50),  188  pp.,. 
47  illustrations. 

The  lecturer  in  Christian  art  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary  in  Frankfurt  sketches 
the  history  of  Christian  art  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  its  development,, 
from  the  art  of  the  catacombs  to  the  Carolingian  period.  The  basilica,  mar- 
tyrium,  the  early  Church’s  image  of  Christ,  and  the  Logos  on  the  cross  are 
treated  in  detail,  and  comparisons  are  made  between  the  different  forms  of 
Christian  architecture.  Besides  the  47  black-and-white  illustrations  this  work 
contains  100  line  drawings  and  approximately  50  halftones.  A  two-page  select 
bibliography  is  included. 

This  is  the  Holy  Land.  A  Pilgrimage  in  Words  and  Pictures,  conducted  by 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Image  Books  D142  (Garden  City,  N.Y. :  Doubleday,  1962,  paper 
$.95),  160  pp.,  63  photos. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.  (1961),  This  is  the  Holy 
Land  is  published  in  pocketbook  form  as  one  of  the  Image  series.  Through  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  the  reader  follows  Bishop  Sheen  as  he  retraces  the  steps  of  our 
Lord.  Yousef  Karsh  and  H.  V.  Morton  have  lent  their  photographic  and 
literary  talent  to  the  third  in  a  series  of  popularly  presented  guides  to  religious 
places  and  events.  Bishop  Sheen  has  contributed  the  Foreword. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  The  Bible  and  Archaeology  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerd- 
mans,  1962,  $5.95),  xxiv  and  468  pp.,  175  photos,  9  maps,  5  charts. 

A  well-known  Australian  archaeologist  has  now  published  in  a  single  volume 
his  trilogy  of  introductions  to  biblical  archaeology  which  appeared  from  1957  to 
1960.  This  work,  brought  up  to  date,  incorporates  new  findings  in  the  revised 
and  rearranged  presentation.  Intended  for  the  general  reader  and  student,  this 
archaeological  guide  discusses  the  historical  background  of  the  Bible,  and 
makes  use  of  many  quotations  from  ancient  records  of  the  Near  East.  Copiously 
illustrated,  T’s  book  is  supplemented  with  historical  charts,  an  eight-page  bib¬ 
liography  and  three  indexes  including  one  to  the  scriptural  references. 

H.  E.  W.  Turner  and  H.  Montefiore,  Thomas  and  the  Evangelists,  Studies 
in  Biblical  Theology  No.  35  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1962,  paper  $2.00; 
London:  SCM  Press),  128  pp. 
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In  response  to  interest  shown  by  NT  students  for  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
three  essays  are  presented  to  shed  light  on  early  Christian  Gnosticism  and  on 
problems  of  NT  higher  criticism  occasioned  by  Thomas.  M’s  essay  on  parables 
in  the  Synoptics  and  in  Thomas  first  appeared  in  NT  Stud  7  (3,  ’61)  220-248 
[cf.  §  6-308].  T  contributes  two  studies,  a  general  survey  of  the  history,  trans¬ 
mission  and  sources  of  Thomas,  and  a  second  study  on  its  theology.  Complete 
indexes  to  the  NT  and  the  sayings  are  included. 

A.  van  Deursen,  Palestina  het  land  van  de  Bijbel,  Bibliotheek  van  Boeken 
bij  de  Bijbel  9  (3rd  ed. ;  Baarn,  Netherlands:  Bosch  &  Keuning,  1962,  paper 
2.90  gld.),  176  pp.,  illustrated. 

This  volume  endeavors  to  present  the  Holy  Land  as  it  was  in  the  biblical 
period.  Account  is  taken  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  afforestation 
and  agriculture,  deserts  and  caves,  towns  and  roads.  The  text  is  enriched  with 
a  number  of  maps  and  drawings. 

G.  Widengren,  Mani  und  der  Manichdismus,  Urban-Biicher  57  (Stuttgart:  W. 
Kohlhammer,  1961,  paper  DM  4.80),  160  pp.,  16  illustrations. 

With  the  aid  of  documents  recently  discovered  in  Egypt,  Professor  Widengren 
of  Uppsala  portrays  the  life  of  Mani,  his  teachings,  the  Manichean  literature, 
the  Manichean  church  organization,  its  cult  and  art,  and  the  spread  of  this 
religion  which  for  a  time  threatened  Christianity.  A  final  chapter  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Mani  characterizes  him  as  the  bearer  of  revelation  and  the  apostle  of 
light.  Fourteen  pages  of  notes  and  twelve  pages  of  plates  conclude  the  volume. 

Y.  Yadin,  The  Message  of  the  Scrolls,  The  Universal  Library  (New  York: 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1962,  cloth  $2.98,  paper  $1.65),  192  pp.,  11  illustrations. 

Prof.  Yadin,  lecturer  in  archaeology  at  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem, 
writes  with  a  threefold  purpose:  (1)  to  present  all  the  pertinent  facts  relating 
to  the  Scrolls,  (2)  to  offer  an  account  of  their  discovery,  and  (3)  to  give  a 
description  of  each  separate  scroll  and  its  content.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
appear  here  for  the  first  time. 

R.  Yaron,  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  the  Aramaic  Papyri  (New  York — Lon¬ 
don:  Oxford  University  Press,  1961,  $4.80  or  30  s.),  xiv  and  135  pp. 

The  lecturer  in  Roman  Law  in  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  investi¬ 
gates  the  Aramaic  legal  documents  that  have  been  discovered  in  this  century. 
Courts  and  procedures,  laws  relating  to  persons,  marriage  and  divorce,  succes¬ 
sion,  property  and  obligations  are  among  the  topics  treated.  The  final  two 
chapters  discuss  the  relationships  with  other  legal  systems.  This  work  contains 
an  index  of  authors  and  one  of  sources. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Analecta  Lovaniensia  Biblica  et  Orientalia,  Ser.  Ill  (Louvain:  Publications 
Universitaires  de  Louvain;  Bruges — Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961,  30  Bel. 
fr.  each). 

29.  K.  Gatzweiler,  La  Conception  Paulinienne  du  Miracle,  pp.  813-846. 

30.  X.  de  Meeus,  Composition  de  Lc.  XIV  et  genre  symposiaque,  pp.  847-870. 
Both  these  papers  appeared  in  EphTheolLov  [cf.  §§  7-165,  7-202]  and  are  now 

available  as  individual  offprints  in  this  familiar  series. 
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M.  Belanger,  On  Religious  Maturity  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1962, 

$3.00),  82  pp. 

Commission ,  Conflict,  Commitment.  Messages  from  the  Sixth  International 
Student  Missionary  Convention,  I  VP  Series  in  Creative  Christian  Living  3 
(Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1962,  cloth  $5.50,  paper  $3.25),  xviii  and  301  pp. 

P.  Drijvers,  Los  Salmos.  Introduccion  a  su  contenido  espiritual  y  doctrinal 
(Barcelona:  Herder,  1962,  paper  7 5  ptas),  286  pp. 

S.  Goodman,  Cogitator’s  Treasury.  Thoughts  and  Wisdom  from  Many  Minds 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1962,  $6.00),  xvii  and  385  pp. 

J.  A.  Jungmann,  S.J.,  Pastoral  Liturgy  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1962, 
$6.95),  viii  and  430  pp. 

This  book  is  a  translation  from  the  German  original  Liturgisches  Erbe  und 
Pastorale  Gegenzvart  (Innsbruck:  Tyrolia-Verlag). 

P.  MacKendrick,  The  Greek  Stones  Speak.  The  Story  of  Archaeology  in  Greek 
Lands  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1962,  $7.50),  xviii  and  470  pp.,  18S 
illustrations,  5  maps. 

F.  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Introducing  the  Old  Testament  (London:  Burns  &  Oates, 
1962,  21  s.),  xi  and  253  pp. 

Written  according  to  the  directives  laid  down  by  the  encyclical  Divino 
Afflante  Spiritu  M  builds  his  presentation  of  the  OT  around  15  leading  char¬ 
acters  of  sacred  history.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  the  Major  Prophets,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Job,  and  others  are  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Many  passages  of  the 
OT  have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  author.  A  table  of  dates,  maps, 
selective  bibliography  and  index  are  included  in  this  survey  of  OT  themes,  seen 
through  the  men  who  dominated  this  history. 

An  Old  Testament  Study  Guide,  by  Members  of  the  Boston  College  Theology 
Department  (Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.:  Boston  College  Press,  1961,  $2.50),  209  pp. 

B.  Siebers,  Quell  des  Lebens  und  der  Heiligkeit  (Munich:  Verlag  Ars  Sacra, 

1961,  DM  10.40),  240  pp.,  1  illustration. 

F.  Trefzer,  Betrachtungsbuch  fiir  alle  Tage  des  Jahres  (Munich:  Verlag  Ars 
Sacra,  1959,  DM  12.80),  391  pp.,  1  illustration. 

S.  Umen,  Jewish  Concepts  and  Reflections  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 

1962,  $3.75),  viii  and  190  pp. 

G.  Wunsch,  Z  wise  hen  Allen  Fronten.  Der  Marxismus  in  soziologischer  und 
christlicher  Kritik,  Theologische  Forschung  25  (Hamburg — Bergstedt:  H. 
Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1962,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  20),  286  pp. 
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Festschriften  Offprints 

(NT A  does  not  abstract  articles  which  appear  in  Festschriften.  Henceforth, 
offprints  of  such  articles  will  be  listed  as  received.  Offprints  of  periodical  articles 
which  are  sent  us  are  not  listed  but  are  gratefully  appreciated,  since  they  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  abstractors.) 

H.  Koster,  “Die  Auslegung  der  Abraham-Verheissung  in  Hebraer  6,”  Studien 
zur  Theologie  der  alttestamentlichen  Uberlieferungen,  ed.  R.  Rendtorff  &  K. 
Koch  (Neukirchen,  1961),  pp.  95-109. 

A.  Vogtle,  “Der  Einzelne  und  die  Gemeinschaft  in  der  Stufenfolge  der  Chris- 
tusoffenbarung,,,  Sentire  Ecclesiam.  Festschrift  fiir  P.  Hugo  Rahner,  S.J. 
(Freiburg:  Herder,  1961),  pp.  50-91. 

- ,  “  ‘Josias  zeugte  den  Jechonias  und  seine  Briider’  (Mt  1,11),”  Lex 

Tua  Veritas.  Festschrift  fiir  Hubert  Junker  (Trier:  Paulinus  Verlag,  1961), 
pp.  307-313. 

- ,  “Zeit  und  Zeituberlegenheit  im  biblischen  Verstandnis,”  Zeit  und 

Zeitlichkeit,  Freiburger  Dies  Universitatis,  Band  8  (Freiburg:  Schulz,  1960- 

61),  pp.  1-18. 
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LIST  OF  ABSTRACTORS 


Where  no  city  is  mentioned  abstractors  are  from  Weston  College.  Fourviere 
(France),  Heythrop  (England),  Innsbruck  (Austria),  Los  Gatos  (Calif.),  Maastricht 
(Holland),  Montreal,  West  Baden  (Ind.),and  Weston  designate  theological  seminaries 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  those  cities. 

Ahsmann  (PLA)  Prof.  NT,  Maastricht;  Babcock  (GVB)  Fourviere;  Batdorf 
(IWB)  Prof.  NT  Literature,  United  Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Bligh 
(JFB1)  Prof.  NT,  Heythrop;  Blinzler  (JBz)  Prof.  NT,  Passau,  Germany;  Bour- 
guignon  (HJB)  West  Baden;  Braunreuther  (RJB)  ;  Bremner  (JFB)  Los  Gatos; 
Collins  (JJC)  Prof.  NT  and  Biblical  Greek;  Correa  (HC)  ;  Daly  (RJD)  ;  D’ Aragon 
(GD’A)  Montreal;  DeAngelis  (AMDeA)  ;  Dillon  (RiJD)  Rome;  Donida  (DD) 
West  Baden;  Ellis  (EEE)  Visiting  Prof.  NT,  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. ;  Epp  (EJE)  Asst.  Prof.  Religion,  Graduate  School  of  Religion, 
University  of  Southern  California;  Fahey  (MAF)  ;  Farmer  (WRF)  Assoc.  Prof.  NT, 
Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University;  Fortin  (EF)  Mon¬ 
treal;  Gaston  (LG)  Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamburg,  N.J. ;  Gibbs 
(JGG)  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Grispino,  S.M.  (JAG)  Prof.  NT,  Marist 
College,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Hagan  (WMH)  Los  Gatos;  Hamilton  (WJH)  ;  Hobbs 
(ECH)  Prof.  Theology  and  Hermeneutics  of  the  NT,  Church  Divinity  School  of 
the  Pacific,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Kilmartin  (EJK)  Prof.  Dogmatic  Theology;  Kraft 
(RAK)  Asst.  Lecturer  in  NT  Studies,  University  of  Manchester;  Lawlor  (FXL) 
Prof.  Fundamental  Theology;  Linss  (WCL)  Prof.  NT,  Central  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Fremont,  Neb.;  Loughran  (TJL)  ;  MacRae  (GWM)  Cambridge, 
England;  Mallia  (PM)  West  Baden;  Marroiv  (SBM)  ;  McIntyre  (JPM)  ;  Miller 
(RM)  ;  Moriarty  (FLM)  Prof.  OT  and  Hebrew;  Morrissy  (JDM)  ;  North  (RN) 
Asst.  Prof.  Theology,  Marquette  University;  O’Keefe  (NO’K)  ;  O’Rourke  (JO’R) 
Prof.  NT,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia;  Petersen  (NRP)  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School;  Rule  (PCR)  West  Baden;  Saydon,  Msgr.  (PPS)  Prof.  SS,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  Royal  University,  Malta;  Sint  (JAS)  Prof.  Introduction  to  SS,  Innsbruck; 
Spittler  (EGS)  West  Baden;  Stankiewicz  (CLS)  ;  Stuhlmueller ,  C.P.  (CSt)  Prof. 
OT,  Passionist  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Szveeney  (JRS)  West  Baden;  Vawter , 
CM.  (BV)  Prof.  SS,  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Denver,  Colorado;  Ward  (RBW) 
Teaching  Fellow  in  NT  Studies,  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Wicks  (WJW)  West 
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